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lord  curzon  at  the  foreign  office 

By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

The  gravest  indictment  which  was  brought  against  the  late 
Government  during  the  elections  was  on  the  score  of  its 
Foreign  Policy.  In  the  debate  on  the  Address,  Mr. 

Asquith  and  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  united  in  condemn¬ 
ing  “  The  confusion,  vacillation  and  impotence  which  the 
Government  had  shown  both  at  home  and  abroad.”  As 
Mr.  Mosley  said,  the  Government  had  apparently  followed 
the  most  fatal  of  all  policies  by  doing  enough  to  irritate 
everybody,  but  not  enough  to  achieve  anything. 

And  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Lord 
Curzon  had  the  best  intentions.  Mr.  Baldwin’s  speeches 
on  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  and  Lord  Curzon’s  Note 
to  France  and  Belgium  on  August  nth  last,  prove  that 
the  Government  had  not  only  a  clear  vision  of  what  ought 
to  be  done  for  the  peace  and  restoration  of  Europe,  but 
also  the  courage  to  make  their  views  known  to  M.  Poincare. 

No  Liberal  statesmen  could  have  condemned  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Ruhr  more  strongly,  both  as  a  moral  issue  and 
an  infringement  of  the  Treaty,  than  the  Conservative 
Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary,  and  their  warnings 
to  France  of  the  danger  of  the  course  which  she  was 
pursuing  reverberated  through  the  Chanceries  of  Europe. 

If  words  could  have  achieved  their  purpose  Mr. 

Baldwin  and  Lord  Curzon  would  have  gone  down  to 
posterity  as  bold  pioneers  in  the  work  of  cutting  a  path 
through  the  tangle  of  European  affairs.  Their  failure 
appeared  to  be  the  more  striking  in  proportion  to  the 
impassioned  tone  of  their  speeches,  and  the  grandiloquence 
of  the  diplomatic  dispatches  which  issued  from  Downing 
Street. 

The  present  writer  holds  no  brief  for  the  late  Conser¬ 
vative  Government,  but  if  judgment  is  to  be  passed  on 
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their  Foreign  Policy,  an  attempt  should  be  niade  to  under¬ 
stand  the  hidden  springs  of  action  which  were  at  work  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and  to  discover  how  far  such 
a  policy  could  have  been  carried  into  effect  without 
disastrous  consequence.  Bagehot  has  pointed  out  in  a 
famous  passage  in  his  Biographical  Studies  that  the 
accusations  which  are  brought  against  a  public  man  in 
his  own  age  are  rarely  those  echoed  in  after  times. 
Posterity,  he  wrote,  sees  less  or  more.  A  few  points  stand 
forth  in  intense  rigidity;  there  is  no  idea  of  the  countless 
accumulation,  the  collision  of  action,  the  web  of  human 
feeling  with  which  in  the  day  of  their  life  they  were 
encompassed.  The  appeal  is  not  to  the  solitary  decision 
of  a  single  statesman,  but  to  the  jangled  mass  of  men  with 
a  thousand  pursuits,  a  thousand  interests,  a  thousand 
various  habits.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  Prime 
Ministers  and  Foreign  Secretaries  are  not  only  responsible 
to  their  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  but  that  in  the  final 
resort  public  opinion  rules,  and  that  as  Fox  said  of  Burke, 
however  wise  a  statesman  may  be,  he  may  be  wise  too 
soon. 

To  understand  the  situation  in  all  its  complexity,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Coalition  when  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  hurrying  from  conference  to  conference  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  undo  some  of  the  mischief  for  which 
he  was  responsible  by  stoking  the  war  passions  of  Europe 
during  his  election  campaign  of  1918.  He  realised  at 
Versailles  the  mistake  which  he  had  made,  but  had  not 
the  courage  to  hold  out  against  a  treaty  which  placed  an 
intolerable  burden  on  the  German  people,  and  which  was 
to  be  used  as  an  engine  not  for  justice  and  peace,  but  for 
the  oppression  of  Germany  by  F'rance,  and  the  realisation 
of  the  French  desire  for  a  Rhineland  frontier. 

Although  Lord  Curzon  became  Foreign  Secretary  in 
1919,  he  appeared  until  the  fall  of  the  Coalition  to  be 
scarcely  more  than  a  spectator  of  events.  Yet  he  was,  of 
course,  in  a  peculiar  sense  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  all  this  time.  The  public  were  hardly 
aware  of  his  importance  until  he  went  to  Lausanne  in 
December,  1922,  to  conduct  negotiations  on  behalf  of  this 
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country  with  the  Turks.  The  effect  of  his  strange 
passivity  was  to  load  him  with  a  most  damnable  heritage 
when  he  again  assumed  control  of  the  Foreign  Office 
during  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  Premiership.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
may  boast  that  he  kept  the  French  out  of  the  Ruhr,  but 
it  was  through  the  dark  mazes  of  confusion  created  by  his 
handling  of  foreign  affairs  that  Lord  Curzon  had  to  thread 
his  way.  It  is  no  small  credit  to  him  that  with  the  smoking 
ruins  of  Smyrna  as  a  background,  he  should  have  brought 
the  Turk  to  reason  at  Lausanne  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  Greece  under  M.  Venizelos.  A 
volume  might  be  written  about  the  course  of  these  nego¬ 
tiations  which  would  reveal  British  diplomacy  struggling 
not  only  with  the  obstinate  arrogancy  of  the  Turk,  but 
hampered  by  a  network  of  intrigues  which  had  their  origin 
in  Paris  and  Rome.  There  was  the  dramatic  moment 
when  the  train  waited  with  steam  up  while  Lord  Curzon 
endeavoured  to  bring  Ismet  Pasha  to  reason  and  left 
Lausanne.  But  the  broken  threads  were  again  taken  up 
and  the  treaty  was  finally  concluded  w'hich  has  still  to  be 
ratified  by  the  British  and  French  Parliaments. 

This  treaty  has  been  described  as  an  almost  complete 
surrender  to  the  Turk,  but  it  has  at  least  brought  peace 
to  the  Near  East.  Lord  Curzon  dealt  with  each  difficulty 
as  it  arose  patiently  and  laboriously,  in  a  spirit  that  never 
despaired  of  the  final  result,  even  when  the  outlook  seemed 
most  hopeless.  He  worked  under  a  handicap  which 
placed  inevitable  limitations  on  his  conduct,  for  none  of 
the  Allies  were  prepared  to  fight  the  Turk,  while  some 
of  them  were  secretly  supporting  Angora  in  its 
intransigent  demands. 

M.  Venizelos  has  described  to  the  present  writer  the 
enormous  difficulties  which  were  thus  placed  in  the  way 
of  a  satisfactory  treaty  with  the  Turks.  He  could  take 
a  bolder  line  with  the  knowledge  that  there  was  a  Greek 
army  on  the  Maritza  which  was  only  too  anxious  to  recover 
its  lost  prestige. 

Lord  Curzon,  in  spite  of  the  provocation  which  the 
devious  course  of  French  diplomacy  afforded,  steadily 
refused  to  make  any  separate  bargain  with  the  Turks,  and 
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in  the  end  carried  the  French  and  Italians  with  him  and 
thus  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  solidarity  of  the  Allies 
In  the  circumstances  he  must  be  judged  to  have  done 
well,  and  whatever  may  be  said  about  our  prestige  in 
Europe,  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  it  stands  lower  in  the 
Near  East.  Almost  his  last  act  at  the  Foreign  Office  was  h 
to  settle  the  thorny  question  of  T angier  by  obtaining  the 
consent  of  France  and  Spain  to  the  internationalisation  fi 

of  the  port  and  its  neutralisation  in  war.  The  adminis-  h 

tration  which  has  been  set  up  in  Tangier  is  a  fair  compro-  tl 

mise  of  conflicting  claims.  If  it  tilts  the  balance  in  favour  e: 

of  France  we  have  gained  the  great  advantage  of  freedom  B 

of  trade  and  the  power  to  make  our  voice  heard  in  the  wi 

control  of  one  of  the  most  important  doorways  to  Africa.  re 

Moreover,  another  outstanding  difficulty  with  France  and  to 

Italy  has  been  removed.  fe 

The  Treaty  of  Lausanne  and  the  settlement  of  the  Fi 

Tangier  question  supply  the  key  to  Lord  Curzon’s  policy.  L( 

His  great  aim  was  to  clear  away  all  difficulties  which  stood  co 

in  the  way  of  a  good  understanding.  He  would  work  at  sic 

the  Foreign  Office  far  into  the  night,  wearying  himself  with  wi 

a  mass  of  diplomatic  correspondence  and  reading  every  ve 

dispatch.  This  method  of  work  consumed  the  strength  un 

that  he  needed  for  more  vital  tasks.  Hence  we  find  a  frc 

curious  inability  to  look  ahead  and  measure  all  the  conse-  em 

quences  of  his  actions.  But  his  task  was  almost  super-  apj 

human.  He  had  to  be  at  Lausanne,  he  had  to  be  thinking  for 

of  Tangier  and  Jubaland,  Afghanistan  and  Russia,  and  our  we; 
relations  with  America  over  the  Liquor  question,  which  he  daj 
finally  arranged  while  he  was  trying  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
the  terrible  tangle  of  the  Reparations  problem.  At  almost  !  to ' 
every  point  our  differences  with  France  on  the  main  Euro-  |  " 
pean  issue  raised  difficulties.  It  was  not  until  July  that  toe 
the  treaty  with  Angora  was  concluded.  The  Tangier  ques-  Ch: 
tion  dragged  on  for  many  months.  But  it  is  on  the  main  inal 
issue,  the  settlement  of  the  Reparations  question  and  our  |  beli 
negotiations  with  France,  that  Lord  Curzon’s  tenure  of  the  ent( 
Foreign  Office  will  in  the  main  be  judged.  In  this  sphere  iFre 
M.  Poincare  appears  to  have  done  what  he  liked  except  The 
in  the  last  few  months,  and  his  policy  has  brought  Germany  |in  a 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.  It  may  ultimately  prove  extremely  ;Enl 
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t  disastrous  for  France,  but  this  will  be  small  consolation 
s  for  the  British  public,  who  have  a  right  to  ask  whether  a 
I  firmer  handling  of  the  situation  by  British  statesmanship 
could  not  have  prevented  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  and 
I  checked  M.  Poincare  in  the  wrong-headed  course  which 
;  he  pursued. 

i  How  far  Lord  Curzon  was  prevented  by  his  colleagues 
from  carrying  out  a  bolder  policy  is  known  only  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  last  Cabinets.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  considerably  hampered  by  the  Die-hard  or 
extreme  pro- French  section  in  the  Conservative  Party.  Mr. 
Baldwin,  who  had  sound  views,  was  inexperienced  and 
weak,  and  obsessed  with  sudden  fears  about  the  effect  of  the 
revival  of  Germany  on  British  trade,  which  finally  led  him 
to  a  disastrous  election.  The  Cabinet  as  a  whole  contained 
few  men  of  any  real  ability.  Those  who  were  not  pro- 
French  were  timid.  And  the  guiding  principle  which 
Lord  Curzon  himself  adopted,  the  necessity  for  continued 
co-operation  with  France,  tied  his  hands  on  many  occa¬ 
sions.  The  Rothermere  Press  pursued  the  Government 
!  with  vindictive  hostility,  as  if  its  proprietor  had  a  personal 
I  vendetta  against  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  Baldwin.  Their 
uncanny  knowledge  of  every  move  in  the  game  as  seen 
:  from  Paris,  and  their  persistence  in  using  it  as  a  means  of 
i  embarrassing  the  Government,  were  remarkable.  Their 

■  appeal  to  prejudice  and  ignorance  at  a  time  when  our 
foreign  policy  needed  every  possible  support  undoubtedly 

\  weakened  the  Government.  The  public  were  told  day  after 
i  day  that  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Lord  Curzon  were  encouraging 

■  the  Germans  and  were  pursuing  a  policy  which  would  lead 
,  to  war  with  France. 

This  was  a  fantastic  suggestion,  although  it  appeared 
to  obtain  some  support  from  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Neville 
Chamberlain  made  in  the  debate  on  the  Address  as  to  our 
inability  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  consideration  as  to  the  danger  of  war  ever 
entered  Lord  Curzon’s  mind,  but  the  aggressiveness  of  the 
French  undoubtedly  impressed  some  of  his  colleagues. 
The  explanation  of  Lord  Curzon’s  policy  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  such  fear,  but  in  his  intense  desire  to  maintain  the 
t  Fntente  and  in  the  conviction,  which  was  shared  by  Lord 
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Grey,  that  if  any  progress  was  to  be  made  towards  the 
restoration  of  normal  conditions  in  Europe  it  could  be 
achieved  only  through  co-operation  with  France.  Lord 
Grey  spoke  strongly  on  this  point  in  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  January  15th.  The  United  States,  he 
said,  were  participating  in  the  expert  committees  because 
these  committees  were  set  up  with  the  co-operation  and 
agreement  of  the  Allies.  This,  he  claimed,  was  another 
instance  of  the  truth  that  no  progress  could  be  made  in 
European  affairs  unless  the  Allies,  particularly  the  British 
and  French  Governments,  were  co-operating.  Mr. 
Asquith  has  also  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  working  in  ; 
agreement  with  France,  in  spite  of  his  condemnation  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  last  Government.  Lord  Grey,  1 
who  is  more  consistent  and  less  moved  by  party  considera¬ 
tions,  refrained  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  from  1 
the  harsh  language  which  his  leader  used  in  the  debate  on  i 

the  Address.  But  he  had  to  admit  that  the  policy  of  the  1 

French  in  the  Palatinate  had  made  co-operation  between  1 
the  two  Governments  impossible,  in  spite  of  Lord  Curzon’s  < 
attempts  to  maintain  the  Entente.  To  Lord  Grey,  Europe  ( 
seemed  to  be  drifting  towards  catastrophe,  and  he  saw  the  t 
nations  going  the  same  way  which  led  to  the  war  of  1914.  t 
From  a  repetition  of  this  disaster,  he  explained,  the  League  t 
of  Nations  could  alone  save  the  world.  f 

But  the  course  of  events  to  which  Lord  Grey  so  gloomily 
pointed  as  the  signal  failure  of  the  policy  of  co-operation  i 
may  well  convey  another  moral.  For  it  was  by  opposing  I 
France  and  insisting  on  an  independent  inquiry  by  Mr.  t 
Clive,  the  British  Consul-General  in  Bavaria,  that  Lord 
Curzon  succeeded  in  his  aim  of  preventing  that  German  p 
district  ffom  passing  under  the  control  of  a  separatist  h 
Government  aided  and  abetted  by  France.  It  was  Lord  v 
Curzon’s  action  which  prevented  the  Reparation  Commis-  f 
sion  from  finally  adopting  the  decrees  of  this  so-called  tl 
autonomous  Government  and  thus  giving  the  approval  of  1 
the  Allies  to  its  establishment.  He  thus  struck  at  M.  i  h 
Poincare’s  whole  policy  in  the  Rhineland.  :  n 

Lord  Curzon  appeared,  indeed,  to  take  a  bolder  course  1  s 
when  Mr.  Baldwin  launched  his  election  campaign  ana  j  0 
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left  him  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  foreign  affairs.  For  when 
M.  Poincare  threatened  to  take  fresh  sanctions  against 
Germany  by  the  seizure  of  the  railways  near  Frankfurt 
as  a  punishment  for  the  refusal  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  to  surrender  the  ex-Crown  Prince  and  re-establish 
the  full  working  of  the  Allied  Military  Control  Mission, 
he  threatened  to  withdraw  the  British  delegates  from  all 
the  allied  commissions.  M.  Poincare  drew  back  when 
faced  with  the  complete  isolation  of  France,  the  disastrous 
fall  of  the  franc  having  already  alarmed  and  irritated  the 
French  public.  Moreover,  Lord  Curzon  succeeded  in  his 
aim  of  setting  up  an  inquiry  into  German  finance,  for  M. 
Poincare  was  persuaded  to  remove  some  of  the  restrictions 
which  he  had  placed  on  the  work  of  the  expert  committees. 
Thus  the  British  delegate  on  the  Reparation  Commission 
was  able  to  join  in  the  invitation  to  America  to  take  part 
in  the  committees,  and  Lord  Curzon  succeeded  in  clearing 
the  ground  for  the  return  of  America,  albeit  unofficially, 
to  the  political  arena  of  Europe.  One  of  the  fundamental 
aims  of  British  policy  was  realised,  and  although  the  first 
committee,  in  the  French  view,  still  has  no  right  to  fix 
the  maximum  which  Germany  can  pay,  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  prevent  the  British  and  American  experts  from  making 
their  views  known  as  to  how  the  Reparation  problem  should 
be  settled. 

No  doubt  the  course  of  events  in  England  had  its 
influence  on  M.  Poincare.  But  credit  must  be  given  to 
Lord  Curzon  for  the  steady  pressure  which  he  exerted  at 
this  time. 

We  therefore  come  to  the  question  whether  a  bolder 
policy  would  not  have  succeeded  earlier.  Would  it  not 
have  been  possible,  for  instance,  for  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who 
well  knew  that  the  French  were  preparing  to  occupy  the 
Ruhr,  to  have  obtained  the  decision  of  the  illegality  of 
this  step  from  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  before  the 
French  troops  marched  in?  He  might  at  the  same  time 
have  threatened  to  withdraw  from  all  the  inter-Allied  com¬ 
missions.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  Lord  Curzon 
suggest  this  course  instead  of  reserving  his  diplomatic 
offensive  for  a  later  stage  when  in  the  instance  of  the 
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Ruhr  his  action  was  of  little  avail  ?  The  answer  seems  to 
be  that  if  the  idea  of  raising  the  question  of  the  legality 
of  the  occupation  was  considered  at  this  time,  it  was 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  would  start  an  unprofitable 
controversy  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  Lord  Curzon  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  Lausanne 
negotiations.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  unlike  the  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary,  had  the  warmest  regard  for  M.  Poincare,  and  was 
prepared  to  do  a  great  deal  to  smooth  his  path.  He  did  his 
best  in  the  British  plan  of  January,  1922,  which  proposed 
a  very  generous  treatment  of  the  French  debt  to  this 
country,  to  promote  a  settlement  of  the  Reparation  ques¬ 
tion.  This  was  an  admirable  plan  which  M.  Poincare 
would  have  been  well  advised  to  accept.  For  the  rest,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  although  the  French  Government  were 
informed  of  our  view,  in  his  intense  desire  to  maintain  a 
good  understanding  with  France,  adopted  an  attitude  of 
benevolent  neutrality  to  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  while 
warning  M.  Poincare  that  in  his  belief  it  would  not  succeed. 
The  Government  believed  that  it  could  do  nothing  to 
stop  the  French,  and  that  they  must  learn  from  experience. 

It  was  not  until  Lord  Curzon  failed  to  get  any  definite 
reply  to  his  questions  as  to  a  time  limit  for  the  occupation 
of  the  Ruhr,  that  the  Government  decided  formally  to 
consult  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  in  order  to  impress 
the  British  view  of  the  illegality  of  the  occupation  on  the 
French.  Lord  Curzon  did  so  first  in  April,  1923,  and  from 
this  time  onwards  constantly  reminded  the  Quai  d’Orsay 
of  the  British  view.  Lord  Curzon  then  invited  Ger¬ 
many  to  make  an  offer.  Her  first  offer  proving  inadequate, 
he  asked  her  to  try  again,  and  the  result  was  the  German 
Note  of  early  June,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  afforded  a  basis  for  discussion.  This  plan 
has  never  received  an  acknowledgment,  but  the  extremely 
able  and  vigorous  defence  of  the  whole  course  of  British 
diplomacy  which  Lord  Curzon  launched  in  his  Note  to 
France  and  Belgium  orT  August  nth,  clearly  indicated  the 
attitude  of  the  British  Government  to  the  German  Note. 
It  is  an  extremely  vigorous  and  pointed  defence  of  the 
course  of  British  diplomacy,  and  it  affords  a  most  adrair- 
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able  insight  into  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  F  ranee  and 
Belgium.  We  pick  up  the  main  thread  of  Lord  Curzon’s 
policy  in  the  opening  sentences  of  the  Note,  when  he 
explains  that  the  British  Government  had  refrained  from 
sending  any  rejoinder  before  to  the  observations  which  the 
French  and  Belgian  Governments  had  communicated  to 
them  in  July,  owing  to  their  desire  to  avoid  controversy. 

Lord  Curzon  was  still  working  for  an  agreement,  was 
still  convinced,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  that  the  restoration 
of  Europe  could  be  achieved  only  through  co-operation 
with  France.  But  the  Note,  I  think,  affords  evidence  that 
he  was  beginning  to  despair  of  such  co-operation. 
Although  he  was  determined  to  make  another  effort,  the 
sharpness  of  his  tone  suggests  that  his  patience  was 
severely  tried. 

For  some  time  he  had  been  working  to  persuade  M. 
Poincare  to  hold  an  enquiry  into  Germany’s  capacity  to 
pay,  and  to  offer  the  Germans  without  striking  any  bargain 
something  in  return  for  the  withdrawal  of  their  passive 
resistance  in  the  Ruhr,  which  Lord  Curzon  considered 
foolish.  On  their  side  the  Germans  were  to  make 
an  act  of  good  faith  and  the  French  were  to  allow 
a  gradual  return  to  the  normal  features  of  industrial  life 
in  the  Ruhr. 

But  M.  Poincare  held  obstinately  to  his  demand  for  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  German  Government,  and 
the  deadlock  continued  until  the  middle  of  September.  It 
was  difficult  to  think  what  greater  consideration  could  have 
been  shown  to  the  French  and  Belgian  standpoints  than 
by  the  suggestion  of  this  compromise.  But  Lord  Curzon 
had  sadly  to  report  that  “  the  reception  afforded  to  his  pro¬ 
posals  left  H.M.G.  under  the  painful  impression  that 
neither  are  their  suggestions  welcomed  by  their  Allies,  nor 
is  their  offered  co-operation  held  to  merit  consideration, 
except  on  condition  that  no  departure  be  made  in  any  one 
particular  from  whatever  France  and  Belgium  declare  to 
be  their  overriding  views  and  decisions.” 

This  was  a  very  remarkable  statement.  It  was  followed 
by  a  sharp  analysis  of  the  French  and  Belgian  Reparation 
demands,  while  M.  Poincare  was  reminded  once  more  of 
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the  generosity  of  the  British  offer  at  the  Paris  Conference 
of  January.  Britain  was  still  prepared  to  forgo  her  rights 
to  the  reimbursement  of  her  damages  and  to  the  debts  of 
her  Allies  in  so  far  as  she  received  equivalent  sums  for  the 
payment  of  her  debt  to  America.  But  M.  Poincare  con¬ 
tinued  to  refuse  to  consider  any  repayment  of  the  French 
debt  to  Britain  and  America  until  Germany  had  paid 
France;  reparations  for  the  devastated  areas  to  have 
priority.  He  continued,  therefore,  to  demand  an  impos¬ 
sible  sum  from  Germany.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  settlement  of  the  Reparation  question  depended, 
in  Lord  Curzon’s  view,  on  arriving  at  the  maximum  which 
Germany  could  pay,  but  in  the  French  view  on  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  France’s  British  and  American  debts. 

The  Note  of  August  nth  excited  and  angered  the 
French  without  producing  any  effect.  They  were  especially 
annoyed  at  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  rude  tone  of 
Lord  Curzon’s  reminder  of  their  debt  to  us,  and  what 
incensed  them  above  all  was  that  this  obligation  contracted 
for  the  common  struggle  against  the  Germans  should  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  German  debt  for 
reparation. 

It  seemed  inconceivable  that  such  a  diplomatic  thunder¬ 
bolt  should  be  launched  if  no  further  action  were  intended. 
But  the  public  waited  in  vain  for  the  sequel.  Lord  Curzon 
went  off  to  Aix.  Mr.  Baldwin  also  took  a  holiday  in 
France  and  interviewed  M.  Poincare  on  his  way  home, 
when  the  startling  communique  was  issued  that  they  were 
in  complete  agreement.  This  was  an  anti-climax  which 
rang  down  the  curtain  amid  a  peal  of  laughter  from  Paris. 
It  must  have  caused  the  British  Foreign  Office  a  great 
deal  of  embarrassment,  for  it  paralysed  their  action  and 
rendered  Lord  Curzon  immobile.  To  explain  it  away 
would  merely  have  rendered  Mr.  Baldwin  ridiculous.  To 
this  day  no  explanation  has  been  given  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  incident,  but  we  may  surmise  that  the  Prime 
Minister  was  no  match  for  the  astute  M.  Poincare,  and 
that  someone  blundered  badly. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Lord  Curzon  thought  of 
taking  action  at  this  time.  He  was  waiting  for  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  passive  resistance  in  the  Ruhr,  which  came  in 
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mid- September,  and  trusting  to  M.  Poincard’s  statement 
that  when  it  came,  he  would  reopen  negotiations  with  the 
German  Government,  a  pledge  which,  on  one  excuse  or 
another,  was  not  fulfilled  until  three  months  later,  and 
then  in  a  very  half-hearted  way.  Lord  Curzon  had  also 
to  think  of  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Conference  in 
October.  If  the  Government  had  taken  the  decisive  step 
of  breaking  with  France  at  this  time,  the  Dominion  Prime 
Ministers  might  have  blamed  Downing  Street  for  pre¬ 
senting  them  with  a  fait  accompli.  Moreover,  the  Corfu 
incident,  which  threatened  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the 
very  existence  of  the  League  of  Nations,  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  course  of  British  diplomacy.  To  have  carried 
out  the  diplomatic  offensive  which  was  opened  in  the  Note 
of  August  to  its  logical  conclusion  before  this  incident 
was  closed,  might  have  driven  France  to  the  support  of 
Italy  and  shattered  the  League. 

If  the  finding  of  the  Ambassadors’  Conference  which 
inflicted  the  fine  on  Greece  shook  the  prestige  of  the 
League  and  the  faith  of  smaller  nations  in  this  country, 
the  League  was  preserved,  and  maj^  still  prove  the  best 
instrument  for  the  settlement  of  European  problems. 
There  was  certainly  some  excuse  for  a  waiting  policy  at 
this  time.  Whether  the  Note  of  August  was  wise  in  the 
circumstances  is  another  matter.  Its  publication  and  the 
subsequent  passive  course  of  British  diplomacy  certainly 
encouraged  the  French  to  believe  that  they  could  pursue 
their  policy  unchecked,  and  led  the  Germans  to  continue 
passive  resistance.  But  when  Lord  Curzon  explained 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  to  the  Dominion 
Prime  Ministers  they  expressed  their  full  approval  of  all 
that  he  had  done,  although  General  Smuts  appeared  from 
his  speeches  to  be  eager  for  a  stronger  line. 

Then  came  Mr.  Baldwin’s  sudden  decision  to  plunge 
the  country  into  a  General  Election  on  the  question  of 
Protection.  The  removal  of  Mr.  Baldwin  and  other 
Ministers  to  an  even  more  exciting  sphere  than  foreign 
politics,  gave  Lord  Curzon  a  freer  hand  for  dealing  with 
M.  Poincare,  and  I  have  already  shown  how  he  made  use 
of  this  opportunity  to  adopt  a  bolder  policy. 

_  _  Jfc 
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It  must  also  be  placed  to  Lord  Curzon’s  credit  that 
Belgium  and  Italy  have  for  some  time  shown  a  greater 
desire  to  work  with  Great  Britain,  Belgium  by  resisting 
the  Separatists  in  her  occupied  area  of  Germany,  and 
Italy  by  the  disapproval  which  Signor  Mussolini  expressed 
of  the  continued  occupation  of  the  Ruhr. 

The  introduction  of  new  men  and  new  minds  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  may  bring  some  better  response 
from  other  European  countries  than  the  last  two  Govern¬ 
ments  were  able  to  obtain.  On  the  question  of  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  Russia  the  new  Labour  Government  have 
adopted,  by  granting  recognition,  a  more  generous  policy 
than  Lord  Curzon,  who  would  not  even  receive  M. 
Rakovsky,  the  Soviet  Trade  Delegate  to  this  country.  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald’s  plan  is  to  make  a  real  League  of 
Nations  by  inviting  Germany  and  Russia  to  join  it.  But 
he  has  already  discovered  that  there  are  serious  obstacles 
in  his  way,  and  he  has  announced  his  intention  of  trying 
to  work  with  France.  Perhaps  he  will  succeed  in  reaching 
a  public  opinion  in  that  country  which  Lord  Curzon  failed 
to  discover. 

His  difficulties  may  be  solved  in  part  by  the  downfall 
of  M.  Poincare  at  the  coming  elections  in  France.  In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  MacDonald  would  do  well  to  wait  for  the 
report  of  the  expert  committees,  and  not  to  give 
M.  Poincare  a  chance  of  rallying  his  shaken  forces  by 
dashing  in  where  Lord  Curzon  feared  to  tread,  by  making 
a  sudden  and  decisive  break  with  France.  The  more  the 
new  Prime  Minister  studies  the  records  of  Lord  Curzon’s 
work  at  the  Foreign  Office  the  more  will  he  be  obliged  to 
render  credit  to  the  skill  with  which  his  predecessor  re¬ 
moved  many  of  the  outstanding  difficulties  in  dealing  with 
other  countries,  and  the  tact  and  patience  which  he  showed 
in  trying  to  settle  the  main  European  problem.  Nor 
will  he  be  able  to  withhold  a  tribute  to  the  courage  which 
Lord  Curzon  showed,  especially  during  the  last  few  months 
of  his  tenure  of  office,  in  trying  to  bring  M.  Poincare  to 
reason. 


THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION 
By  W.  Permewan,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 


The  result  of  the  General  Election  was  to  bring  about  a 
position  unique  in  English  politics.  The  nearest  analogy 
IS  to  be  found  as  long  ago  as  1846,  when  on  May  5th  Sir 
Robert  Peel  remarked  to  Charles  Greville  “  that  there  had 
I  never  been  known  in  the  history  of  the  country  such  a  state 
of  things,  with  three  parties,  neither  of  which  had  sufficient 
strength  to  stand  alone.”  Curiously  enough  it  was  the 
question  of  Protection  v.  Free  Trade  which  produced 
the  impasse  in  both  cases.  But  in  Peel’s  time, 
although  the  Conservative  Party  was  split  into  Free 
Traders  and  Protectionists  with  the  Whigs  as  the  third 
party,  the  Peelites  were  not,  in  fact,  an  organised  asso¬ 
ciation,  but  only  a  fortuitous  assemblage  of  politicians 
!  (“  elusive  statesmen,”  Mr.  Asquith  calls  them),  who 

!  differed  on  one  point  alone  from  the  general  body  of  the 

I  p^ty- 

To-day  we  see  three  sharply  distinguished  and  organised 
I  parties,  no  one  of  which  can  hold  office  without  the  consent 
'  of  one  of  the  others.  This,  then,  is  an  entirely  new 

phenomenon,  and  the  question  was,  which  was  to  be  the 
!  fortunate  or  unfortunate  party  who  was  to  hold  office  in 
!  the  new  Parliament.  The  Conservative  Party  still 
i  remained  much  the  largest,  the  Liberal  Party  the  smallest, 
and  the  Labour  Party,  though  it  had  now  risen  to  only  190, 
was  clearly,  through  constituting  the  regular  Opposition, 
in  no  position  to  carry  on  the  King’s  Government  without 
extraneous  support.  Practically  the  decision  rested  with 
the  Liberals,  and  the  interesting  point  was  what  that 
decision  would  be.  A  very  few  days  supplied  the  answer. 
Mr,  Asquith  hastened  to  declare  that  he  would  not  move  a 
finger  to  maintain  in  office  a  Government  which  had  been 
the  most  incompetent  and  futile  within  his  recollection  or 
experience.  Mr.  Baldwin  had  staked  his  all  on  Protection ; 
the  country  would  have  none  of  it ;  he  was  discredited,  and 
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at  all  hazards  must  no  longer  be  allowed  to  hold  office. 
But  the  cost  of  this  decision  was  a  great  one,  viz.,  the  re¬ 
placing  of  a  Conservative  Administration  by  a  Socialist 
Government.  Accordingly,  whether  by  consultation  with 
the  Liberals  or  not  is  not  clear,  the  Labour  Leader  moved 
a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence  and  an  amendment  to 
the  Address  :  it  was  carried  by  Labour  and  Liberal  votes 
by  a  majority  of  72.  Mr.  Baldwin  resigned,  and  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald  became  Prime  Minister  of  the  first 
Labour  Government  in  this  country. 

This  rapid  resume  of  the  events  immediately  following 
the  election  must  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  many  interesting  questions  which  for^e  themselves 
on  our  minds  and  demand  an  answer,  and  the  first  question 
is  :  Were  the  Liberal  leaders  right  in  taking  the  course 
they  did,  with  all  its  grave  responsibility  and  consequences 
both  to  themselves  and  to  the  country?  The  speech  in 
which  Mr.  Asquith  supported  the  vote  of  want  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  masterpiece  of 
parliamentary  oratory,  and  has  been  much  praised.  Some 
passages  from  it  are  worth  quoting  : — 

I  propose  to  vote  for  the  amendment,  a  clear,  distinct,  unencumbered 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  present  Government. 

There  may  be  many  theories  why  we  have  been  sent  here  by  the 
electorate  in  such  strange  proportions  .  .  .  but  there  is  one  theory  which 
will  not  hold  water  for  a  moment,  and  that  is,  that  we  were  sent  here  to 
maintain  the  present  Government  in  office. 

I  have  known  Administrations  I  disliked  more,  which  have  done  more 
actual  mischief — I  have  never  known  any  .  .  .  which  had  a  smaller  balance 
to  its  credit  either  of  achievement  or  authority. 

I  think  there  is  no  ground  for  departing  from  the  normal  usage,  and 
if  the  Labour  Party  is  willing  to  assume  the  burden  of  office  in  such 
conditions,  they  have  the  absolute,  undoubted  right  to  claim  it. 

It  is  said  that  this  is  not  an  ordinary  case  of  the  transfer  of  power 
from  one  party  to  another.  It  means  for  the  first  time  the  installation 
of  a  Socialist  Government  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  contention  that  because  by  voting 
for  the  amendment  you  turn  out  the  present  Government,  the  House  of 
Commons  is  giving  a  blank  cheque,  a  free  hand  to  their  successors  to  do 
what  they  please  w’ith  the  interests  and  the  institutions  of  the  country.  .  .  . 
1  am  speaking  what  everybody  knows  to  be  true,  when  I  say  that  with 
a  House  constituted  as  this  House  is,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  imminent 
dangers  of  a  Socialistic  regime.  In  legislation,  as  in  all  important  matters 
of  administration,  the  House  of  Commons  is  and  must  remain  supreme. 
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In  the  important  sphere  of  social  legislation  where  progressive  thought 
has  grasped  the  same  ideals  .  .  .  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
uQt  be — I  will  not  say  co-operation  between  the  Liberal  and  Labour  Parties 
only,  but  I  hope  between  a  large  number  of  all  parties,  real  co-operation 
in  those  fields  of  activity,  no  less  than  in  the  reassertion  of  the  moral 
authority  of  Great  Britain  in  the  councils  of  the  world.  ...  I  would  say 
that  the  Liberal  Party — and  if  as  their  leader  I  would  speak — without 
forfeiting  its  complete  and  unfettered  independence,  without  playing  false 
to  any  of  its  principles  or  promises,  is  prepared  to  make  its  contribution 
to  the  task. 

Nobody  can  fail  to  admire  the  form  and  the  finish  of 
this  speech.  Yet  it  did  not  take  into  account  all  the 
results  which  flowed  from  this  determination  of  the  Liberal 
Leader  to  set  up  a  Socialist  Government.  Only  a  very 
short  time  before,  Mr.  Asquith  had  himself  pointed  out  the 
risks  the  country  ran  from  an  Administration  of  that 
colour  : — “  The  public  is  beginning  to  realise  the  immense 
mischief  which  the  Socialists  could  do  by  mere  adminis¬ 
trative  action  and  without  passing  a  single  Act.”  What 
is  the  mischief  which  Mr.  Asquith  foresaw?  It  is  not 
difficult  to  find  an  answer  to  that  question.  The  mischief 
is  that  of  extravagant  expenditure  in  all  departments  of 
the  public  service.  Nobody,  one  would  suppose,  imagines 
that  the  Labour  Government  will  at  once  proceed  to  put 
into  force  the  principle  which  some  of  their  supporters 
have  frankly  avowed,  and  to  which  they  themselves  are 
pledged,  viz.,  “  to  take  the  money  of  the  rich  and  give  it 
to  the  poor”  by  any  measure  of  confiscation.  But  in  a 
hundred  different  ways  it  is  possible  for  Ministers — each  in 
his  own  department — to  spend  the  public  money  recklessly, 
and  the  only  possible  means  of  providing  the  wherewithal 
is  to  increase  the  direct  taxation  of  the  better-off.  Although 
the  last  two  Governments’  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
economy  have  been  rather  spasmodic,  they  have,  neverthe¬ 
less,  been  real  and  effective.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  but  cannot 
too  confidently  be  expected,  that  that  effort  may  not  receive 
a  check  by  the  advent  to  power  of  inexperienced  Ministers 
who  are  far  from  being  impressed  by  the  great  Gladstonian 
tradition  of  economy  in  the  public  service. 

In  one,  and  the  most  important,  branch  of  the  public 
business,  viz.,  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations,  there  is 
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in  many  minds  grave  anxiety  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  attitude 
of  the  Labour  Government.  It  is  impossible  to  forget 
the  record  of  Ministers  in  the  past,  nor  can  one  see  without 
apprehension  the  whole  management  of  our  foreign  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  Mr. 
Ponsonby.  Here  much  can  be  done  without  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  House  of  Commons.  An  indiscreet  dispatch, 
a  hasty  attitude  towards  F ranee  or  Germany  may  do  great 
mischief  long  before  Parliament  can  impose  any  check. 
It  cannot  be  fairly  said  that  the  efforts  of  previous  Govern¬ 
ments  to  settle  the  question  of  Reparations  have  met  with 
any  conspicuous  success ;  but  at  any  rate  our  relations  with 
our  former  ally,  France,  though  chequered,  have  not  yet 
become  actually  hostile.  Mr.  MacDonald  has  already, 
through  the  agency  of  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
addressed  a  grave  allocution  to  France;  it  is  to  be 
earnestly  hoped  that  he  will  do  nothing  to  destroy  that 
entente  cordiale  on  which  in  some  shape  or  another  rests 
the  future  peace  of  Europe. 

The  danger  that  the  Government  will  endeavour  to 
put  in  force  any  of  their  extreme  Socialistic  views  may 
safely  be  disregarded.  It  is  not  every  Prime  Minister 
who  is  anxious  to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Baldwin— to 
stake  his  existence  on  a  theory  and  to  meet  the  same  fate. 
Mr.  MacDonald  and  his  colleagues  must  be  well  aware 
that,  for  example,  any  proposal  for  a  Capital  Levy  would 
be  promptly  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  is 
not  unkind  to  suggest  that,  once  in  office,  the  attractions 
of  office  may  be  as  strong  in  them  as  in  other  men,  and 
they  will  not  be  too  ready  to  relinquish  it.  So  far,  at  least, 
Mr.  Asquith  is  right  in  thinking  that  he  will  control  the 
operation  of  the  Government. 

The  introduction  of  the  first  Budget  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest.  It  is  not  probable  that  Mr.  Snowden 
will  indulge  in  any  experimental  finance,  and  he  will  have 
as  a  good  reason  for  so  doing,  the  commitments  left 
him  by  his  predecessor.  Yet,  if  he  is  not  to  fail  to  satisfy 
his  party,  it  would  seem  that  he  must  show  some  earnest 
of  his  own  plans  in  dealing  with  expenditure  and  income 
different  from  the  humdrum  methods  common  to  Conser- 
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vatives  and  Liberals  alike.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  extremists  of  the  Socialist  Party  are  not  to  be  satisfied 
either  by  words  or  by  the  fact  that  their  own  leaders  are 
in  office.  They  will  demand  some  material  benefit  for 
those  they  represent,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  be  hard  put  to  it  to  satisfy  both  them  and  the  Liberal 
critics. 

Although  the  traditions  of  alternative  Liberal  and  Con¬ 
servative  Governments  have  now  gone  by  the  board,  there 
is  one  tradition  of  which  Englishmen  are  justly  proud 
which  has  not  disappeared,  and  that  is  the  tradition  of 
fair  play.  The  Government  may  count  on  that,  quite 
apart  from  the  considerations  of  political  strategy  which 
must  necessarily  influence  both  of  the  other  parties. 

Were  the  Liberals  right,  therefore,  in  replacing  Mr. 
Baldwin  by  Mr.  MacDonald?  There  is  one  consideration 
which  has  not  been  openly  avowed,  but  which  has  un¬ 
questionably  influenced  them  in  their  action,  and  that  is, 
that  they  prefer  Labour — or  Socialism — as  a  constitutional 
party  acting  by  constitutional  methods  to  a  Labour  Party 
resorting  to  direct  action  or  any  other  form  of  violent 
disturbance  of  the  traditional  methods  of  our  governance. 
There  they  have  some  justification  for  their  attitude.  It 
is  true  that  idle  arguments  have  been  used  as  to  the  right 
of  the  Labour  Party  to  form  a  Government.  It  is  hard  to 
see  by  what  right  a  party  only  190  strong  claim  that  they 
must  necessarily  hold  the  reins  of  government.  But  apart 
from  moral  right,  it  may  be  expedient  for  the  sake  of  the 
country  that  Labour  should  have  their  opportunity — a  very 
restricted  one,  it  is  true — and  not  be  thrown  back  into  the 
arms  of  their  extreme  supporters. 

As  to  the  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  Liberalism  as  a  party 
hoping  at  some  future  time  again  to  regain  power,  very 
different  considerations  force  themselves  on  the  mind. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  the  formation  of  a  Government 
has  given  Labour  a  prestige  which  it  can  never  lose.  The 
long  list  of  Right  Honourable  gentlemen  broadcast  in 
the  newspapers  produces  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
public  attention.  If  they  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country 
with  intelligence  and  foresight  two  results  are  likely  to 
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happen  :  first,  that  increasing  numbers  of  Liberals  will 
follow  the  example  of  Lord  Haldane  and  the  rest  and 
troop  off  to  join  the  Labour  Party;  second,  that  the 
Labour  Party  itself  will  shed  some  of  its  extreme  tenets 
and  settle  down  into  something  not  far  removed  from  a 
Radical  Party.  All  this  may  be  good  for  the  country,  but 
It  seems  of  evil  omen  for  the  future  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
Events  will  furnish  the  proof,  but  at  present  the  prospects 
of  a  Liberal  Administration  seem  very  remote. 

The  effect  of  defeat  on  the  Conservative  Party  is  worth 
describing.  Truth  to  say,  that  party  does  not  stand  defeat 
well,  and  there  are  some  aspects  of  their  behaviour  at  the 
present  moment  which  do  not  add  to  the  dignity  of  some 
of  their  leaders,  or  the  subsequent  unity  of  the  party.  It 
would  be  idle  to  contend  that  they  are  united  to-day. 
There  is  a  large  and  powerful  section  which  thinks,  and 
does  not  hesitate  publicly  to  proclaim,  that  they  have  been 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  inexperience  and 
want  of  judgment.  They  do  not  quite  put  it  that  they 
have  been  sacrificed  to  his  honesty  and  straightforward¬ 
ness,  but  some  of  the  utterances  of  his  critics  go  very 
nearly  as  far  as  that.  Lord  Birkenhead,  after  seeking,  or 
so  it  would  seem,  a  place  in  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Government, 
consented,  in  spite  of  that  hope  being  disappointed,  to  act 
as  the  chief  platform  advocate  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  policy, 
and,  in  that  capacity,  led  a  campaign  in  the  North  of 
England  which  was  supposed  to  sweep  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  off  its  feet.  The  main  result  of  all  this  oratory 
was  to  lose  Manchester  and  to  make  serious  inroads  on 
the  Tory  citadel  of  Liverpool.  Not  a  word  did  he  utter 
in  public  to  lead  one  to  think  that  the  election  was  ill- 
timed.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect 
that  he  should.  But  what  one  would  have  expected  is 
that  he  should  have  allowed  at  least  a  decent  interval  to 
elapse  before  proceeding  to  attack  the  leader  whom  he 
followed  and  the  expediency  of  the  policy  he  had  so 
eloquently  expounded  from  the  platform  during  the 
election.  Political  advocacy  should  be  something  more 
genuine  than  that  of  the  counsel  in  an  action  who,  while 
the  issue  of  the  cause  is  doubtful,  pleads  earnestly — and 
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in  that  case  rightly — in  favour  of  his  client,  and  who,  when 
the  action  is  decided  against  him,  drops  the  question  of 
the  merits  and  wrangles  about  the  costs.  Truly,  as  he 
has  himself  said  of  Lord  Curzon,  “his  common  sense 
must  always  have  repelled  the  taste  of  Cato  ”  :  “  Victrix 
causa  diis  placuit  sed  victa  Catoni.”  There  is  little  of 
the  Cato  about  Lord  Birkenhead,  as  his  record  on  the 
Irish  question  clearly  shows. 

It  is  from  Liverpool  chiefly  that  criticism  of  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  action  has  made  itself  clamant.  The  leader  of 
Conservatism  in  that  city.  Sir  Archibald  Salvidge,  is 
without  doubt  the  most  astute  political  manager  that  the 
party  possesses.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  man,  is  due 
the  fact  that  Toryism  has  kept  its  hold  on  Liverpool : 
that  Liberalism  there  has  always  been  in  a  state  of 
inferiority,  and  that  Labour,  so  strong  in  other  large  towns, 
has  been  neutralised  by  the  powerful  factor  of  the  “  Con¬ 
servative  working  man.”  Acute  observers  had  noticed, 
or  thought  they  noticed,  during  the  course  of  the  election 
that  Sir  Archibald  had  not  shown  his  usual  vigour  and 
enthusiasm  :  and  as  soon  as  the  result  was  declared  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  make  public  his  profound  disgust 
at  the  tactics  which  had  destroyed  the  Conservative 
Government,  and  once  again  divided  the  party  on  the 
question  of  Protection.  He  made  it  plain  that  neither  he 
nor  other  leaders  whom  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  provincial 
—as  if  political  intelligence  were  centred  in  London — 
had  been  consulted  as  to  the  proper  time  for  an  election, 
or  the  prospects  of  success  for  the  new  policy.  But  he 
went  further  than  that.  Convening  a  meeting  of  his 
organisations  he  induced  them  to  pass  “  without  a  dissen¬ 
tient  voice  ”  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  election  had 
been  decided  on  at  a  time  and  on  a  policy  on  which  the 
leaders  of  Conservative  politics  in  the  country  had  not 
been  consulted  and  that  that  meant  that  the  battle  was 
lost  before  it  was  begun.  Added  importance  attaches  to 
this  opinion  from  the  fact  that  closely  allied  to  Sir  A. 
Salvidge  is  Lord  Derby.  To  that  high-minded  nobleman 
the  election  must  have  brought  a  keen  disappointment. 
It  was  always  believed  that  he  was  not  zealous  in  favour 
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of  Protection;  the  question  was  almost  certainly  forced 
on  the  party  without  his  approval,  and  it  was  only  loyalty 
to  his  leader — that  loyalty  which  is  “hereditary  in  the 
House  of  Stanley  ” — which  led  him  to  support  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  proposals.  At  the  moment  of  writing  there  is 
announced  a  meeting  at  Manchester  of  delegates  from  all 
the  Conservative  Associations  of  Lancashire  under  Lord 
Derby’s  chairmanship.  The  main  interest  of  that  meeting 
will  be  whether  it  will  or  will  not  vote  in  favour  of  retain¬ 
ing  Protection  as  an  item  in  the  Tory  programme.  Liver¬ 
pool,  the  centre  of  the  shipping  industry,  has  pronounced 
against  it ;  it  is  probable  that  Lancashire  as  a  whole  will 
follow  suit.  If  it  does  that  must  have  a  profound  effect 
on  the  future  of  the  Conservative  Party. 

About  the  same  date  there  has  been  summoned  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  Conservative  Peers,  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
unsuccessful  candidates  at  which,  it  seems,  the  chief  sub¬ 
ject  of  consideration  will  be  the  question  of  the  leadership. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  large  section  of  the  party  are 
dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Baldwin;  others  are,  however,  still 
loyal  to  his  guidance  and  enthusiastic  for  the  programme 
he  put  forward.  A  certain  section  of  the  Press  goes  so 
far  as  to  urge  him  to  retire  from  his  position  of  his  own 
accord  and  to  decline  re-election  to  his  office.  Whether 
anybody  will  be  found  bold  enough  to  make  that  sug¬ 
gestion  at  the  meeting  remains  to  be  seen.  Of  Mr. 
Baldwin  himself  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  he 
would  not  desire  nor  consent  to  lead  a  reluctant  party; 
it  is  also  quite  certain  that  he  will  not  be  deposed  against 
his  wish.  The  probability  is  that  he  will  find  it  impossible 
to  give  up  the  leadership.  What  his  future  programme 
is  to  be  is  quite  another  matter.  It  is  not  only  Lancashire 
which  disapproved  of  the  time  and  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  appeal  to  the  country.  Lord  Glenarthur, 
president  of  the  Glasgow  Unionist  Association,  said  that 
“the  hurried  and  unexpected  election  leading  to  such 
deplorable  results  was  evidently  a  grave  error  of  judg¬ 
ment.  He  believed  that  if  they  in  Scotland  had  been 
consulted  before  the  die  was  cast,  they  would  not  have 
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been  in  favour  of  so  great  a  gamble  for  such  high  stakes.” 
And  even  Sir  William  Joynson-Hicks  said  “he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
country  if  the  General  Election  had  never  taken  place. 
It  was  right  that,  as  one  partly  responsible  for  what  took 
place  at  the  end  of  last  year,  he  should  admit  his  mistake 
and  express  his  regret.” 

The  mystery  as  to  who  really  advised  the  election  will 
probably  never  be  made  public.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Baldwin  decided  for  himself  and  must,  as  he  has  frankly 
admitted,  bear  the  blame,  if  blame  there  is.  Meanwhile, 
he  can  console  himself  by  having  earned  the  whole-souled 
approval  and  admiration  of  The  Morning  Post. 

The  Government  which  Mr.  MacDonald  rapidly  formed 
was  by  common  consent  the  best  that  could  be  made  of 
the  material  at  his  disposal.  In  fact,  that  material  was 
in  some  respects  more  abundant  and  more  varied  than 
might  have  been  anticipated.  Lord  Haldane  gave  weight 
to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord  Parmoor,  if  his 
political  judgment  does  not  commend  itself  to  everybody, 
is  a  lawyer  of  distinction  and  long  experience.  The 
surprise  of  the  Government  was  the  acceptance  of  office 
by  Lord  Chelmsford,  though  what  might  be  regarded  as 
his  proper  position — that  of  Secretary  for  India — ^was  not 
bestowed  on  him.  It  is  obvious  that  these  three  peers  are 
not  enough  in  number  to  represent  adequately  a  Labour 
Government  in  the  House  of  Lords.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  House  of  Lords  is  not  to  sink  into  insignificance  during 
a  Labour  Government,  or  if,  on  the  other,  that  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  lack  defenders  in  that  House,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  pending  the  reconstruction  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  an  elective  basis,  that  peers  shall  be  created  in  large 
numbers,  unless  indeed  many  noble  lords  are  found  to 
follow  the  example  of  those  who  have  already  attached 
themselves  to  the  Socialist  cause.  But  the  intentions  of 
the  Labour  Party,  if  they  ever  attain  not  only  office  but 
power,  as  regards  the  future  of  the  Upper  Chamber,  are 
not  yet  clear  and  probably  not  yet  even  decided. 

Meanwhile  the  Treasury  Bench  in  the  House  of 
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Commons  will  be  thick  with  Ministers.  Very  few  of  them 
have  had  any  experience  even  of  subordinate  office,  and 
Departments  of  State  are  now  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
have  had  no  more  responsible  tasks  than  those  which 
belong  to  the  official  of  a  trade  union.  That  the  Prime 
Minister  should  be  absolutely  fresh  to  the  work  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  he  should  combine  in  his  own  person  the 
two  posts  of  First  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary,  is  a 
circumstance  which  would  have  appalled  statesmen  like 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  even  those  of  a 
much  later  date.  There  are,  however,  two  facts  which 
may  encourage  hope,  viz.,  that  in  every  Department  of 
State  there  is  the  steadying  presence  of  the  permanent 
officials,  and  that  these  Labour  Ministers  have  come 
through  hard  struggles  to  obtain  the  place  in  their 
party  which  they  hold,  and  they  could  scarcely  have  done 
that  if  they  were  not  men  of  courage,  capacity,  and  under¬ 
standing. 

The  prospects  of  the  Government  are  indeed  doubtful 
beyond  calculation.  I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion 
that  prudence  and  interest  will  restrain  them  from  risking 
their  existence  at  once  by  revolutionary  proposals.  But, 
of  course,  that  does  not  of  necessity  secure  their  long 
continuance  in  office.  It  may  easily  come  to  be  in  the 
power  of  the  other  parties  to  bring  their  tenure  of  office 
to  an  end.  On  the  whole,  although  those  who  prophesy 
on  political  events  of  the  future  are  often  proved  to  be 
wrong,  it  seems  likely  that  we  may  look  forward  to  a  period 
of  not  less  than  six  months  and  not  more  than  twelve 
before  the  Government  is  defeated  by  a  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  When  this  occurs,  there  must  be  another 
General  Election.  In  a  moment  of  inadvertence  Mr. 
Asquith  suggested  that  the  Crown  might  be  justified,  in 
the  circumstances,  in  refusing  to  Mr.  MacDonald  the  right 
to  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  It  is  well  known  that 
Queen  Victoria  used  to  take  the  view  that  a  Prime  Minister 
was  not  justified  in  advising  a  dissolution  unless  he 
thought  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  an  increased  Minis¬ 
terial  majority.  So  in  1880  Mr.  Disraeli  was  granted  a 
dissolution,  with  the  unexpected  result  of  a  large  Liberal 
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majority.  And  in  January,  1910,  Mr.  Asquith  was  allowed 
to  dissolve,  and,  on  another  issue,  again  in  December, 
1910.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  the  Prime 
Minister  is  beaten,  it  will  be  not  only  his  right  but  his 
duty  to  dissolve  Parliament.  What  will  be  the  result? 

If  the  dissolution  takes  place  within  a  short  period;  for 
example,  if  it  takes  place  in  six  months’  time,  and  on  an 
issue  raised  by  some  really  Socialistic  proposal  of  the 
Government,  the  result  will  be  a  rallying  of  the  anti- 
Socialist  advocates  to  one  standard.  The  Conservative 
Party  will  forget  their  differences  on  the  Tariff  question, 
and  will  be  united  by  Socialism,  or  the  Liberal  Party 
would  be  united  by  Protection.  To  them  will  be  added 
a  number,  and  in  my  judgment,  a  large  number  of  those 
Liberals  of  the  centre  who  up  to  the  present  have  found 
no  opportunity  to  express  their  real  heartfelt  convictions. 
Then  will  be  a  Conservative  majority  sufficient  to  carry 
on  the  Government  for  a  long  period.  Then  will  occur 
the  position  which  all  critics  of  Democratic  rule  have  so 
long  dreaded — the  opposition  of  those  who  have  to  those 
who  have  not.  And  in  the  niHee  the  Liberal  Party,  or 
those  of  it  who  try  to  sit  on  the  fence,  will  disappear  from 
the  scene. 

But  if  the  Labour  Government  practises  moderation, 
if  they  can  settle  the  affairs  of  Europe,  if  they  show  them¬ 
selves  sympathetic  with  the  development  of  the  Empire, 
whether  by  Imperial  Preference  or  by  any  other  measures, 
and  if  in  so  doing  they  survive  for  one  or  two  years,  we 
shall  witness  again,  under  another  name,  the  old  struggle 
between  Liberalism  and  Conservatism,  out  of  which  has 
evolved  the  ordered,  free  progress  of  the  country  and  the 
Empire. 


THE  ROCK  ON  WHICH  LABOUR 
WILL  SPLIT 

]^Y  John  Bailey 

The  coming  of  the  Labour  Party  into  office,  with  the 
possibility  that,  six  or  eight  years  hence,  they  may  even 
come  into  power,  raises  many  interesting  questions.  One 
of  these,  and  certainly  not  the  least  important,  is  the  abso¬ 
lute  incompatibility  which  exists  between  their  social  policy 
and  their  financial.  They  have  long  advocated  a  very 
advanced  social  programme.  They  propose  that  the  State 
should  carry  a  great  deal  further  its  activities  in  matters 
of  education,  health,  housing,  pensions  and  similar  fields. 
Whether  these  proposals  are  wise  or  foolish  is  not  my 
present  point.  I  suppose  that  most  people  outside  the 
Labour  Party  would  agree  that  some  of  them  are  very 
foolish;  such  as  the  scheme  favoured  by  many  “  Labour” 
people  for  “endowing”  motherhood,  which  could  only 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  a  population  already  too 
great,  and  of  increasing  it  in  j  ist  the  stocks  which  are 
already  far  too  prolific.  And  many  of  the  other  proposals 
involve  a  further  extension  of  the  system  of  disguised 
pauperism  which  has  been  growing  with  such  rapidity 
during  the  last  generation  that  at  the  present  day  a  very 
large  proportion^  of  the  population  is  living,  in  one  way 
or  another,  on  “  public  assistance,”  which  is  only  a  politer 
form  of  the  Poor  Law.  Do  those  who  advocate  lavish 
policies  of  dole  and  pension  ever  ask  themselves  whether 
a  people  which  cannot  maintain  its  economic  independence 
is  likely  to  maintain  its  political  independence  very  long? 
Do  they  never  consider  the  alternative  of  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  and  increased  earnings,  and  therefore  increased 

(i)  The  exact  proportion  is  unascertainable.  The  official  return  would  appear 
to  make  the  numbers  38  millions  out  of  a  population  of  42  millions,  a  proportion 
of  90  per  cent.  This  is,  of  course,  absurd,  and  is  the  result  of  enormous  over¬ 
lapping  and  reduplication.  But  the  true  proportion  is  certainly  alarmingly  high. 
Sto  the  article  of  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage,  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  July,  1921,  and  his  letter  in  The  Times,  December  8th,  192*. 
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independence,  with  diminished  reliance  on  the  invariably 
wasteful,  and  generally  unequal  and  degrading,  machinery 
of  public  assistance  ? 

But  much  of  the  social  ideal  of  the  Labour  Party  is 
shared  by  everybody.  We  all  desire  to  see  the  national 
health  continue  the  remarkable  ithprovement  of  recent 
years.  We  all  desire  to  see  our  education  more  complete, 
more  efficient,  and  less  wasteful  of  good  material.  At 
present  we  probably  give  many  boys  and  girls  more 
bookish  teaching  than  they  have  any  capacity  to  assimilate, 
but  we  are  far  from  making  sure  that  the  child  of  excep¬ 
tional  ability  will  be  enabled  to  carry  through  his  education 
to  its  next  stage  at  the  secondary  school,  and,  if  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  prove  exceptional  there,  to  its  crown  at  the 
university.  Our  system  is  immensely  improved.  But  it  is 
still  open  to  the  two  most  damaging  of  all  criticisms.  It 
tends  to  create  what  is  the  greatest  curse  of  the  modern 
State :  an  army  of  black-coated  incompetents,  boys  who 
want  to  be  journalists  and  girls  who  want  to  be  secretaries, 
a  whole  class  that  has  forgottenthow  to  use  its  hands  and 
wants  to  be  paid  for  using  a  head  which  it  has  not  got. 
So  far  as  our  education  produces  this  result  it  is  a  nuisance 
and  a  disaster.  The  old  delusion  that  education  was  too 
fine  a  thing  to  give  to  the  children  of  a  ploughman  was 
selfish  and  stupid,  but  it  could  not  have  worse  results  than 
the  new  delusion  that  a  boy  who  has  been  to  school  is  too 
fine  to  be  a  ploughman.  What  sensible  people  desire  that 
education  should  give  to  all  is  the  beginnings  of  a  free 
outlook  on  life,  and  some  elements  of  an  understanding  of 
man  and  nature.  These  can  be  developed  at  least  as  well 
by  ploughmen  and  dairymaids  as  by  clerks  and  typists. 
Education  should  at  once  feel  an  instinct  of  guiltiness  if 
it  finds  itself  producing  any  preference  for  streets  and 
black  coats  over  fields  and  fustian.  That  it  does  so  at 
present  is  obvious.  And  that  is  its  first  sin  against  the 
nation  and  against  the  infant  ploughboy.  Its  other,  of 
so  much  greater  importance  to  the  individual  and  of  great 
importance  to  the  country,  is  that  one  infant  ploughboy 
m  a  hundred  has  exceptional  powers  which  would  be 
wasted  at  the  plough’s  tail ;  and  that,  again  and  again,  our 
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system  gives  no  real  opportunity  for  him  to  prepare  himself 
for  a  larger  sphere. 

But  all  these  things,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  education 
and  pensions,  health  and  housing  and  public  works,  are 
alike  in  costing  a  great  deal  of  money.  They  could 
not  so  much  as  come  up  for  discussion  except  in  a  very 
rich  country.  The  paradox,  then,  with  which  we  are  pre¬ 
sented  is  this.  More  than  any  other  party  the  Labour  or 
Socialist  Party  requires  the  existence  of  an  immensely 
rich  and  highly  taxable  community.  And  this  is  precisely 
what  it  sets  itself  out  to  prevent  or  to  destroy.  Without 
a  very  large  revenue  from  taxation  such  schemes  as  theirs 
are  utterly  impracticable :  a  large  revenue  cannot  be 
raised,  has  never  anywhere  been  raised,  except  from  a 
community  including  a  large  number  of  rich,  and  even  of 
very  rich,  men;  and  yet  it  is  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
Socialists  to  tax  such  men,  if  not  out  of  existence,  at  least 
out  of  riches.  An  active  member  of  the  party,  soon  after 
the  election,  declared  that  the  policy  of  his  friends 
was  to  take  from  the  rich  and  give  to  the  poor.  He 
appeared  to  think  that  this  was  something  brilliant  and 
original.  No  doubt  he  would  have  had  no  objection  to 
being  reminded  that  it  was  the  policy  of  Robin  Hood. 
But  he  would  probably  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  it 
is,  and  has  long  been,  the  policy  of  all  parties  in  the  State, 
as  well  as  of  the  best  citizens  in  their  private  capacity. 
All  rich  people  pay  a  great  part  of  their  income  in  rates 
and  taxes;  indeed,  the  bulk  of  the  rates  and  taxes  is 
“  taken  ”  from  the  rich  and  spent,  either  on  services 
required  by  the  whole  nation,  of  whom  the  rich  are  a  small 
minority,  or  on  services  provided  expressly  for  the  wage¬ 
earning  classes  and  the  poor.  So  the  system  of  national 
finance  is  already,  with  general  approval,  one  of  taking 
from  the  rich  and  giving  to  the  poor.  And  the  same 
principle  is  commonly  recognised  by  the  rich  in  their 
private  expenditure.  The  enormous  annual  payments  by 
which  the  hospitals  and  other  great  charitable  institutions 
of  the  country  are  maintained  come  almost  entirely  from 
the  rich  and  go  almost  entirely  to  the  poor. 

So  there  is  nothing  new  about  this  financial  policy,  and 
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nothing  in  it  which  is  either  necessarily  immoral  or  neces¬ 
sarily  unwise.  The  matter  is  plainly  one  of  those  in  which, 
as  in  eating  and  drinking,  saving  and  spending,  both 
wisdom  and  morality  lie  in  a  mean.  The  thing  is  good  in 
itself,  but  may  become  very  bad  by  being  carried  too  far. 
It  is  clear  that  some  taking  from  the  rich  and  giving  to  the 
poor  is  right  and  wise;  I  suggest  that  it  is  equally  clear 
that  this  process  if  carried  too  far  becomes  a  crime  and  a 
folly.  Few  people,  I  suppose,  would  doubt  that  there  is 
a  limit  beyond  which  taxation  becomes  extortion  and 
robbery.  I  will  not,  however,  discuss  the  moral  issue, 
which  I  fear  would  be  wasting  breath,  as  the  indifference 
to  all  moral  issues  shown  by  Socialists  is  the  most  sinister 
sign  of  the  times.  The  new  fashion  of  invariably  regard¬ 
ing  the  prisoner  in  the  dock  as  the  sympathetic  figure,  and 
not  his  victim  or  his  victim’s  family,  seems  to  me  of  very 
ill  omen.  People  who  explain  away  crime  and  shed 
hysterical  tears  over  the  punishment  of  criminals  are  going 
the  way  of  dissolution.  And  so  are  people  who,  when  they 
discuss,  as  they  are  perfectly  entitled  to  discuss,  and  even 
to  admire,  the  singular  genius  and  single-minded 
fanaticism  of  Lenin,  make  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  the 
man  robbed  and  murdered  on  a  scale  almost  unknown  in 
history,  and  that  no  ruler  of  any  country  at  any  time  has 
ever  conducted  it  anything  like  so  rapidly  as  he  conducted 
Russia  to  entire  ruin,  military,  political,  social,  and 
financial.  Still,  my  immediate  business  is  not  with  the 
morals  of  the  Socialist  Party.  It  is  with  the  incom^ 
patibility  between  their  social  aims  and  their  financial 
policy.  We  know  from  their  election  programme  that 
their  social  aims  include  “generous  provision  for  aged 
people,  widowed  mothers  and  sick  and  disabled  citizens,” 
as  well  as  other  ambitious  and  expensive  schemes. 
And  though  we  are  not  told  how  the  money  to  pay 
for  these  schemes  is  to  be  provided — for  the  “War 
Debt  Redemption  Levy”  is  earmarked,  of  course,  for 
redemption  of  debt — we  may  fairly  conclude  from  such 
programmes,  never  withdrawn,  as  that  issued  in  1921  that 
the  whole  of  the  money  to  be  required  is  to  be  raised  by 
further  calls  upon  those  who  own  capital.  No  doubt  the 
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wiser  heads  of  the  party  are  doubtful  of  such  projects  as 
the  Capital  Levy,  but  increased  super-tax  and  death  duties 
remain  in  the  programme,  and,  with  the  ignorant 
extremists,  are  a  very  popular  part  of  it.  The  conception 
is  quite  simple.  Here  is  a  man  with  a  million  or  half  a 
million.  In  our  view  he  is  absurdly  rich.  Here,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  many  people  unsatisfactorily  housed  or 
fed  or  educated.  It  is  necessary  and  just  to  take  most  of 
the  millionaire’s  million  and  use  it  for  the  housing  and 
feeding  of  his  poorer  neighbours.  It  is  equally  necessary 
and  still  more  just  to  lay  hands  for  the  same  purposes  on 
a  million  left  by  any  person  at  his  death.  The  man  who 
himself  made  the  million  might  make  out  some  case  for 
himself.  He  has  worked  hard,  probably,  and  shown  great 
ability,  and  he  may  have  rendered  great  service  to  industry 
and  so  to  the  nation.  But  his  son  or  heir  is  a  mere  parasite. 
He  has  simply  taken  the  trouble  to  be  born.  Why  should 
he  start  life  with  this  great  fortune,  with  all  its  power  for 
good  and  evil.^  Why  should  we  not  take  from  him  what 
he  has  done  nothing  to  earn  ? 

There  is  much  that  is  plausible  in  all  this.  Many  fools 
have  owed  their  folly  to  the  over-amiability  of  fortune. 
And  some  of  the  rich,  especially  the  new  rich,  use  their 
riches  chiefly  to  exhibit  the  emptiness  of  their  heads  and 
the  coldness  of  their  hearts.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
severe  moralists — Henry  Sidgwick  for  one,  if  I  remember 
right — have  thought  a  single  millionaire  was  generally 
more  useful  to  the  State  than  a  hundred  persons  with 
£io,(XX)  each,  because  the  possession  of  a  million  forces 
the  least  imaginative  of  men  to  think  of  others  beside 
himself,  and  a  great  public  benefaction  is  more  likely  to 
come  from  the  single  action  of  the  one  millionaire  than 
from  the  united  efforts  of  the  hundred  persons  of  moderate 
fortune.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  doubt  that  a 
variety  of  conditions  and  fortunes  makes  a  people  more 
interesting  and  more  alive.  The  dull  equality  of  Switzer¬ 
land  has  produced  far  fewer  men  of  genius  than  aristo¬ 
cratic  England  and  Germany,  or  than  France,  which,  if  no 
longer  a  land  of  aristocracy,  is  still,  as  it  has  always  been, 
a  land  in  which  riches  and  power  have  a  good  deal  to  do 
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with  each  other.  Wealth  and  leisure  are  often  wasted,  but 
the  life  of  a  country  which  is  without  them  is  likely  to  be 
monotonous,  limited,  and  a  little  stupid.  A  universal 
petite  bourgeoisie,  or  even  a  community  of  peasants,  may, 
or  may  not,  be  virtuous,  but  it  is  seldom  exciting. 

But  the  point  is  that,  whatever  good  qualities  such 
peoples  have — and  the  Swiss,  in  particular,  have  many 
which  we  can  only  envy — they  cannot  think  of  having  what 
Socialists  consider  the  best  of  all,  which  is  an  affection 
for  ambitious  social  legislation.  They  cannot  possibly 
afford  anything  of  the  kind.  And  it  is  to  the  same  con¬ 
dition  and  the  same  impossibility  that  the  Labour  Party 
wish  to  bring  this  country.  That  is  the  self-contradiction 
of  their  policy.  They  may  not  yet  be  aware  of  it,  but  if 
they  ever  attempt  to  realise  their  plans  they  will  discover 
it  at  once.  They  seem  at  present  to  think  that  you  can 
have  penal  super-taxes  and  confiscatory  death  duties,  and 
spend  the  proceeds  as  you  please,  confident  that  there  is 
plenty  more  where  they  came  from.  But  that  is  exactly 
what  you  cannot  do.  They  sometimes  flatter  themselves 
that  they  have  discovered  a  new  and  original  system  of 
taxation,  which  will  be  very  fertile  of  revenue.  But  the 
truth  is  that  their  system  is  the  oldest  in  the  world  and  the 
most  barren  of  results.  It  is  the  system  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Asia  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  responsible 
for  Asia’s  extreme  poverty.  Sultans  and  Rajahs  and 
Ameers  have  always  acted  on  one  simple  maxim,  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  maxim  of  the  Socialists  to-day :  when  you  see 
a  rich  man,  confiscate  his  riches.  But  the  plan  has  not 
worked.  Very  soon  there  are  no  rich  men  to  be  seen,  and 
no  riches  to  confiscate.  Why  is  Asia  poor?  Because 
Asiatic  rulers  have  always  plundered  the  rich.  What 
neither  they  nor  the  Socialists  understand  is  that  people 
will  not  go  through  the  disagreeable  process  of  getting 
rich  unless  they  are  fairly  confident  of  enjoying  the  results. 
Riches  are  the  result  either  of  labour  or  of  saving;  in  either 
case  of  denying  oneself  immediate  pleasures  :  and,  it  may 
be  perverse,  but  few  will  work  or  save  for  either  a  Sultan 
or  a  Socialist.  If  they  do  so  at  all  it  is  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  No  one,  either  in  Asia  or  in  Europe,  will 
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scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days  to  acquire  wealth 
which  will  be  confiscated  either  immediately  or  at  his 
death.  The  Government  which  taxes  too  much  soon  has 
nothing  to  tax.  We  reduced  the  champagne  duty  a  few 
years  ago  because  it  was  clear  that  a  lower  duty  would 
produce  more.  The  desire  for  champagne  proved  weaker 
than  the  dislike  of  the  tax.  So  it  may  not  be  long  before 
super-taxing  Socialists  find  that  what  they  have  left  to  the 
man  who  works  and  saves  is  not  enough  to  induce  him 
to  go  on  working  and  saving.  The  growing  of  this  sort 
of  wool  is  a  voluntary  business,  not  a  natural  and  inevit¬ 
able  one,  and  the  sheep  that  are  shorn  too  close  will  not 
come  up  for  another  shearing.  Moreover,  these  financial 
sheep  w^ant  to  keep  some  wool  for  their  lambs.  And 
that  makes  another  difficulty.  For  part  of  the  Socialist 
policy  is  a  gradual  extinction  of  inheritance.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  issued  in  February,  1921,  by  the  Joint  Committee 
representing  the  Labour  Party  and  others,  advocated  an 
increase  of  death  duty  “  at  each  successive  transference  of 
inherited  wealth,  to  the  point  of  ultimate  extinction.”*  But 
here  again  there  is  the  same  fallacy.  You  can  do  these 
things  once,  but  not  twice,  and  you  ruin  yourself  in  the 
process.  People  save  for  their  children,  and  they  will  not 
save  for  you.  If  you  will  not  let  the  children  have  the 
savings  the  result  will  be,  not  that  you  or  anybody  else  will 
have  them,  but  simply  that  no  savings  will  be  made. 

And  what  does  that  involve?  For  that  is  the  most 
important  question  of  all.  What  is  the  great  problem  of 
the  present  day?  Obviously  unemployment.  Why  is 
there  so  much  unemployment?  For  a  great  many  reasons, 
one  of  which,  and  not  the  least  important,  is  the  scarcity 
and  dearness  of  capital.  A  company  which  would  like  to 
undertake  an  extension  or  development  has  to  pay  a  much 
higher  rate  for  the  necessary  capital  than  it  would  have 
paid  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  It  has,  therefore,  in  many 
cases  to  abandon  the  scheme,  which  might  have  given 
employment  to  thousands.  Why  do  companies  offer  such 
a  high  return  on  new  capital  ?  Because  they  cannot  get 
it  for  less.  Why  cannot  they  get  it  for  less?  Because 
the  supply  of  capital  has  been  enormously  reduced,  mainly, 

(i)  The  Times,  February  5th,  1921. 
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of  course,  by  the  war,  but  also  to  some  extent  by  the  modern 
system  of  taking  capital  as  death  duties  and  spending  it 
as  income.  How  can  the  supply  of  capital  be  increased  ? 
Only  in  one  way,  by  saving.  Only  by  somebody,  by  as 
many  somebodies  as  possible,  from  all  classes — million¬ 
aires,  middle  class,  wage-earners — putting  by  part  of  their 
income  instead  of  spending  the  whole.  If  we  could  get 
back  to  our  supposed  pre-war  annual  saving  of 
£400,000,000  the  interest  of  capital  would  soon  come 
down,  and  many  new  industries  would  be  started  which 
cannot  afford  new  capital  at  its  present  price.  But  who 
is  likely  to  save  capital  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  con¬ 
fiscated  as  if  it  were  a  criminal  possession?  The  truth, 
then,  is  that  no  party  can  be  so  much  interested  as  the 
Labour  Party  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  Only  by 
encouraging  the  steady  and  persistent  accumulation  of 
wealth  can  it  solve  the  problem  of  employing  its  unem¬ 
ployed  fellow-workmen.  Only  by  the  same  process  can 
it  provide  a  taxable  fund  which,  far  from  disappearing 
as  crude  levies  and  extortions  would  cause  it  to  do,  will 
go  on  increasing  and  be  an  ever-growing  source  of  revenue. 
The  art  of  taxation  is  that  of  making  the  taxpayer  come 
up  smiling.  If  he  does  not  come  up  smiling  he  ceases 
after  a  time  to  come  up  at  all. 

The  sound  policy,  then,  for  the  Labour  Party  would  be 
to  use  all  means  to  induce  everybody  to  become  an  owner  of 
capital ;  to  encourage  one  to  save  £5  a  year,  another  £50, 
another  £500  or  £5,000.  Labour  critics  often  complain 
of  the  high  return  on  capital.  What  is  the  remedy  for 
that?  There  is  only  one:  the  creation  of  more.  The 
more  capital  there  is  seeking  employment  the  less  return 
it  will  obtain ;  the  more  scope  there  will  be  for  rises  in 
wages  and  reductions  in  prices.  And  the  more  income 
there  will  be  to  tax.  Indeed,  it  is  arguable  that,  from 
a  purely  fiscal,  and  especially  Labour-fiscal,  point  of  view, 
the  wise  policy  would  be  to  encourage  everybody  to  save 
and  invest  a  quarter  of  his  income  by  taxing  only  the 
three-quarters  not  saved.  There  might  even  be  daring 
fiscal  speculators  who  might  play  with  the  idea  of  reversing 
our  present  policy  and  favouring  what  is  falsely  called 
unearned  income  at  the  expense  of  what  is  called  earned, 
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so  as  to  induce  the  recipient  of  a  salary  to  turn  it  into 
income-producing  capital  as  fast  as  he  can. 

That,  however,  whatever  it  is,  is  not  practical  politics. 
What  is  practical  politics  is  the  realisation  of  the  need  of 
capital,  of  saving  as  its  only  source,  and  of  its  continuous 
accumulation  on  a  large  scale  as  the  all-important  pre¬ 
requisite  without  which  any  advanced  social  policy  is  a 
mere  barren  beating  of  the  air.  One  would  have  supposed 
from  the  programmes  they  have  from  time  to  time  issued 
that  the  Labour  Party  would  be  the  last  people  to  realise 
any  of  these  things.  And  probably  very  few  of  them  do, 
if  we  may  judge  by  their  speeches  or  by  their  articles  in 
the  Labour  Press.  But,  curiously  enough,  there  is  one 
of  them  who  does.  It  is  strange  that,  so  far  as  I  know, 
very  little  attention  has  been  drawn  to  certain  words  used 
by  a 'Labour  member  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
last  day  of  the  recent  debate  on  the  Address.  I  quote  a 
few  sentences : — 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  do  not  agree  with  practically  everything 
the  hon.  member  said  in  the  first  part  of  his  speech  except  in  one  thing, 
and  that  was  when  he  informed  us  that  Socialism  was  interested  in  finding 
an  easy  way  to  get  hold  of  capital  in  order  to  spend  it.  Exactly  the 
opposite.  (Labour  cheers.)  The  hon.  member  knows,  and  I  think  I  know, 
and  my  hon.  friends  around  me  know,  that  the  man  or  the  nation  that 
finds  an  easy  way  to  lay  its  hand  upon  capital  in  order  to  spend  it  is  going 
into  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  .  .  .  Capital  that  is  used  for  anything  except 
for  the  specific  and  economic  purposes  for  which  capital  ought  to  be  used 
— for  renewing  capital,  for  expanding  the  effective  capital  force  of  the 
country — is  being  misused. 

Those  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  who 
became  Prime  Minister  the  next  day.  They  contain,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  the  quintessential  truth  of  the  matter,  the 
pure  milk  of  the  gospel  both  of  fiscal  and  of  industrial 
progress.  They  also  seem  to  me  to  contain  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  whole  Socialist  creed  of  high  death  duties, 
capital  levies,  and  extinction  of  inherited  wealth.  I  hope 
Mr.  MacDonald  means  what  he  says,  and  that  the  cheers 
with  which  his  words  were  received  mean  that  he  has 
already  begun  to  educate  his  party. 
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three  years  of  reform  in  INDIA:  A 
PLEA  FOR  THE  INDIAN  MASSES 

By  Sir  Michael  F.  O’Dwyer 


The  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  Reform 
Scheme,  inaugurated  by  the  Act  of  1919,  has  recently  been 
closed  on  the  expiry  of  the  term  of  the  first  Reformed 
Councils.  The  second  chapter  now  opens  with  the  election 
of  the  new  Councils,  containing  a  strong,  and,  in  some 
Provinces,  a  preponderating  element  of  the  Indian  ex¬ 
tremists.  They  stood  aloof  from  the  first  Councils,  but 
have  entered  the  new  Councils  with  the  avowed  object  of 
paralysing  the  administration  if  their  demands,  which  are 
clearly  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  British  rule 
in  India,  are  not  granted.  The  time  is  opportune  for  a 
sketch,  however  incomplete,  of  past  results,  and  for 
attempting  some  forecast  of  the  future. 

I — The  Launching  of  the  Reforms 

When  the  scheme  to  confer  on  an  India  “  marching  with 
uneven  strides  through  all  the  centuries  from  the  fifth 
to  the  twentieth  ”  (to  quote  the  words  of  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  report)  a  system  of  “  responsible  ”  govern¬ 
ment  was  launched,  many  of  those  who  had  devoted  their 
lives  to  working  for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of 
India’s  many  races  felt  serious  misgivings  as  to  whether 
the  system  proposed  would  further  those  objects.  They 
were  not  hostile  to  the  aspirations  of  the  Indian 
Intelligentsia — admittedly  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the 
population — to  take  an  increasing  share  in  the  legislation 
and  administration.  But  they  held  that  this  small  class, 
almost  exclusively  urban,  with  little  moral  or  physical 
force  behind  them,  could  not  safely  be  entrusted  with 
power  over  the  great  rural  masses — over  90  per  cent,  of 
the  population — whose  interests  and  ideals  were  often 
directly  at  variance  with  theirs.  In  the  words  of  the 
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Montagu-Chelmsford  Report,  the  rural  masses  have  the 
largest  stake  in  the  country,  as  they  contribute  most  of 
the  revenues,  as  well  as  all  the  man  power  for  defence,  but 
are  “  poorly  equipped  for  politics  and  do  not  at  present 
wish  to  take  part  in  them.”  Only  two  per  cent,  of  the 
population  could  be  found  fit  for  even  the  provincial,  and 
only  one  in  280  for  the  all-India  franchise,  while  less  than 
one-fourth  of  those  qualified  voted  at  the  first  elections. 
It  was,  therefore,  urged  that  there  was  yet  no  real  basis 
for  representative  institutions,  and  that  to  endow  India 
with  the  forms  of  democracy  when  there  was  no  demoi^ 
was  to  put  on  the  roof  of  a  building  which  had  no  founda¬ 
tion,  and  to  subordinate  the  interests  of  three  hundred 
millions  of  people  to  a  hasty  political  experiment  for  the 
benefit  of  a  small  section. 

Hence  nearly  all  the  Provincial  Governments,  while 
accepting  the  principle  of  constitutional  reform,  proposed 
that  it  should  be  so  shaped  in  practice  as  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  masses  and  of  the  great  Imperial  Services 
— containing  some  4,000  British  members,  besides  a  rapidly 
increasing  proportion  of  Indians — through  whom  the 
British  Government  discharged  its  responsibility  “  for  the 
good  administration  of  all  our  Indian  peoples,”  a  trust 
solemnly  undertaken  in  Queen  Victoria’s  famous  pro¬ 
clamation  of  1858. 

In  particular  the  heads  of  Provinces  took  strong  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  Dyarchy  or  dual  system  of  government  proposed 
in  the  Provinces,  as  creating  an  artificial  gulf  between  the 
British  and  Indian  sections  of  the  Government  and  estab¬ 
lishing  a  double  form  of  administration  which  would  prove 
to  be  divided  in  council,  weak,  cumbrous  and  dilatory  in 
action,  unintelligible  to  the  governed,  disintegrating  to  the 
Services,  and  endangering  the  progressive  and  beneficent 
administration  which  had  in  the  past  been  our  pride  and 
our  justification  in  India. 

Unfortunately,  nearly  every  one  of  these  anticipations 
has  been  fulfilled  within  the  last  four  years,  in  the  course 
of  which  there  has  been  more  bloodshed,  rebellion  and 
loss  of  life  and  property  than  in  the  preceding  sixty. 
But  at  the  time  they  were  disregarded  as  the  gloomy  fore- 
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bodings  of  reactionaries  who  had  not  moved  with  the 
times.  The  Reforms  Scheme  with  the  Dyarchy  clauses 
went  through  Parliament  with  a  general  chorus  of  acclama¬ 
tion  and  optimism. 

The  feeling  was  appropriately  expressed  in  The  Times 
article  of  February  8th,  1921,  on  “The  New  Era  in 
India,”  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

The  period  of  preparation  for  this  great  and  unexampled  experiment 
has  not  been  marked  by  expressions  of  unqualified  confidence  on  the  part 
of  Britons  whose  minds  still  linger  in  the  nineteenth  century.  We  prefer 
to  believe  that  the  best  public  men  of  India’s  millions  will  make  the  most 
of  the  opportunities  now  opening  out  before  them,  and  that  the  trust 
reposed  in  the  preponderating  mass  of  moderate  political  opinion  in  India 
will  not  be  misplaced. 

We  do  not  share  the  dark  forebodings  and  predictions  of  bureaucrats 
in  retirement  with  whom  the  world  has  stood  still.  .  .  . 

We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  of  the  darker  side  of  Indian  politics 
and  not  enough  of  the  more  hopeful  aspects.  .  .  . 

There  may  at  times  be  grave  trouble  in  India.  There  will  always  be 
trouble  while  unbalanced  agitators  find  it  easy  to  gain  the  ears  of  the 
masses.  But  we  trust  that  the  grave  danger  points  are  passed,  and  that 
Indian  politics  will  now  move  into  calmer  waters. 

II — Indian  Political  Classes  and  the  Reforms 

What  have  been  the  results  of  this  daring  constitutional 
experiment.^  In  attempting  to  answer  that  question  we 
must  again  distinguish  between  the  small  but  very  vocal 
“  politically  minded  ”  class,  and  the  mute  masses.  The 
former  are  divided  into  two  main  groups.  First,  the  so- 
called  “  Moderates,”  or  Liberals,  who  profess  to  co-operate 
with  the  British  Government  in  working  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion;  who  have  thereby  obtained  power,  place,  and  to  a 
large  extent  control  of  the  Government  policy,  both  in  the 
“transferred”  and  the  “reserved”  departments;  but  who* 
as  a  body  are  steadily  striving  to  displace  the  small  British 
element  left  in  the  administration  in  favour  of  themselves 
and  their  friends.  The  statement  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  V.  S. 
Sastri  on  February  28th,  1923,  in  the  Council  of  State  that 
the  British  members  of  the  Service  are  there  “  on  suffer¬ 
ance,”  and  that  he  rejoices  to  see  them  humiliated,  was  a 
frank  though  perhaps  impolitic  revelation  of  that  feeling. 
None  of  the  three  Indian  colleagues  of  the  Viceroy  present 
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on  that  occasion  repudiated  his  views  or  uttered  a  word 
on  behalf  of  the  men  who  have  raised  India  from  misery 
and  degradation  to  its  present  status;  while  Sir  T.  B. 
Sapru,  the  representative  of  India  at  the  recent  Imperial 
Conference,  has  publicly  expressed  his  adherence  to  Mr. 
Sastri’s  views.  We  now  need  be  under  no  illusion  as 
regards  the  “  Moderates.” 

Next  come  the  Extremists — an  ill-assorted  group  tem¬ 
porarily  brought  together  by  the  common  bond  of  anti- 
British  feeling.  It  includes  ( i)  the  revolutionary  Akali  Sikhs 
of  the  Punjab — now  engaged  in  a  life-and-death  struggle 
with  a  Government  which  has  at  last  awakened  to  their 
sinister  objects;  (2)  the  small  but  dangerously  fanatical 
remnant  of  the  discredited  Khilafat  faction  headed  by  the 
Ali  brothers,  who  are  again  preaching  the  gospel  of 
sedition  and  of  Musulman  non-resistance  to  an  Afghan 
invasion ;  (3)  the  Hindu  Extremists,  who  accept  Gandhi’s 
programme  of  expelling  the  British  from  India  by  “  non¬ 
violent  ”  methods,  but  have  decided  that  this  desirable 
end  will  be  hastened  by  their  entering  the  Councils  and 
bringing  the  administration  to  a  deadlock ;  and  (4)  finally, 
those  who  still  adhere  to  Gandhi’s  precept  to  have  no 
dealings  with  a  Satanic  Government,  but  to  squeeze  it  out 
of  India  by  the  methods  of  “  passive  resistance  ”  and 
effective  social,  political,  and  economic  boycott. 

Behind  all  these  political  factions,  often  warring  with 
one  another,  but  now  and  again  loosely  associated  for  some 
so-called  “  national  ”  or  anti-British  object,  loom  the 
grim  spectres  of  racial  and  communal  feuds,  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  Brahmin  arrogance  by  the  lower  castes,  especially 
in  Central  and  Southern  India,  and  the  rapidly  growing 
hatred  between  Hindu  and  Mohamedan,  culminating  in 
daily  insults  to  the  rival  religion — in  riot,  rapine  and 
murder.  So  far  from  India  making  any  real  progress 
towards  unity  and  nationhood,  she  has  never,  since  British 
rule  was  established,  been  so  torn  asunder  by  faction  as 
to-day,  after  three  years  of  the  Reforms.  As  British  power 
becomes  weaker,  India  relapses  into  anarchy. 

The  present  condition  of  “  political  ”  India  is  graphically 
described  in  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  article 
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in  the*  Nation,  a  notorious  anti-British  journal  in  the 
Punjab : — 

Never  was  national  life  in  India  since  the  birth  of  the  new  century 
in  such  tragic  chaos  as  it  is  to-day.  Socially  as  well  as  politically  we  are 
literally  wallowing  in  the  slough  of  despond.  There  is  hardly  any  political 
unity  to  talk  of.  Moderates  and  Extremists  were  separate  enough,  but 
to-day  even  these  two  denominations  have  become  as  effete  as  the  move¬ 
ments  they  represented.  To-day  you  have  the  Loyalists,  the  Co-operators, 
the  Oppositionists,  the  Obstructionists,  the  Swarajists,  the  Unionist  Non- 
Co-operators,  the  Diehard  Non-Co-operators,  and  the  Anarchists,  No 
shame,  no  disgrace,  however  great,  can  bring  them  on  a  common  plat¬ 
form.  Self-seeking  egotism  masquerades  under  the  name  of  leadership, 
and  patriotism  for  once  has  truly  become  the  last  resort  of  scoundrels. 

.  .  .  Social  life  is  in  a  worse  chaos  than  our  political  life.  There  is  a 
manifest  lack  of  civic  education  and  a  deplorable  ignorance  of  civic 
responsibility  among  the  people.  The  Communal  riots  in  Mooltan,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  similar  outbreaks  in  Amritsar,  Ajmir,  and  Meerut,  are  a  vivid 
proof  of  our  narrowness,  our  fanaticism,  and  our  intolerance.  Religious 
leadership  has  drifted  from  the  saint  to  the  devil,  and  honest  men  and 
women  have  become  easy  dupes  of  unscrupulous  machinators  or  impudent 
fanatics.  ♦ 

This  sombre  picture  may  be  accepted  as  a  correct 
summary  by  an  Indian  politician  of  conditions  among  the 
Indian  political  classes  after  three  years  of  the  Reforms. 

/// — The  Indian  Masses  under  the  Reforms 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Indian  masses.  For  99  per  cent,  of 
the  people  of  India  the  ideal  is  not  “  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  ”  or  “  Dominion  status  ” — the  meaning  of  which  not 
one  in  a  thousand  understands,  and  for  which  there  is  no 
equivalent  in  any  Indian  language — but  “  good  govern¬ 
ment.”  That  means  to  them  security  and  protection,  light 
taxation,  honest  officials,  impartial  and  efficient  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  more  adequate  rural  representation  in 
official  circles  which  are  now  monopolised  by  the  urban 
Ueraii,  better  facilities  for  education,  medical  relief, 
irrigation  and  communications,  and  timely  aid  from 
Government  in  times  of  famine,  scarcity  and  distress. 

Those  ideals  were  being  steadily  attained  as  British 
nile  succeeded  to  the  anarchy  and  the  fierce  racial  and 
religious  strife  which  we  found  prevailing  in  an  India  that 
for  over  1,200  years  never  had  a  stable  indigenous 
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Government,  but  lay  under  the  heel  of  successive  foreign 
invaders — Arab,  Turk,  Persian,  Moghul,  Afghan — or  of 
successful  military  adventurers,  all  alike  in  extorting  all 
they  could  from  the  downtrodden  subject  races.  As  British 
rule  was  consolidated,  British  brains  and  British  capital 
were  attracted  to  the  regeneration  of  the  prostrate  and 
impoverished  land.  British  character  and  enterprise 
steadily  built  up  the  structure  of  “  good  government,” 
and,  at  least  up  to  the  Reforms,  were  steadily  extending 
the  essentials  of  clean  and  efficient  administration. 

The  masses  profited  most  by  this  great  civilising  work, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  introduction  of  the  British  principle 
— unknown  to  the  East — of  the  equality  of  all  men  before 
the  law.  But  the  higher  castes,  the  Brahmins,  Kayasths, 
Kshatriyas,  etc.,  who  had  been  for  thousands  of  years  en¬ 
trenched  in  a  position  of  privilege  and  dominance  over  the 
masses,  so  secure  that  even  centuries  of  ali^n  Mohamedan 
rule  had  not  seriously  shaken  it,  from  the  start  regarded 
this  new  principle  with  alarm  and  hostility.  They  fought 
everywhere  with  skill  and  tenacity  to  maintain  their 
privileged  position,  and  even  up  to  to-day,  while  making 
cunning  use  of  the  watchw’ords  of  “  liberty,  fraternity 
and  equality,”  they  have  succeeded  in  retaining  an  exces¬ 
sive  influence  in  all  branches  of  the  administration  out¬ 
side  the  Indian  Army,  in  exploiting  the  rural  masses  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  in  keeping  the  fifty-five  millions  of 
“  outcastes  ”  in  a  position  lower  than  the  brute  creation. 

But  with  the  encouragement  given  by  the  British  official 
and  the  Christian  missions,  who  recognise  these  poor  helots 
as  “men  and  brothers,”  even  they  have  begun  to  shake 
off  their  bonds  and  to  claim  some  approach  to  the  status 
of  citizens.  One  of  the  most  striking  episodes  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales’  Indian  tour  was  the  deputation  from  the 
“  outcastes  ”  all  over  India  which  met  him  as  he  entered 
the  new  capital  and  pathetically  implored  him  to  maintain 
for  them  the  protection  of  the  British,  and  not  to  make 
them  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  “politically 
minded  ”  brethren.  Since  then  we  have  had  the  usual 
professions  of  solicitude  for  the  depressed  classes,  the 
usual  resolutions — never  translated  into  practice — for  the 
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removal  of  “  untouchability  ”  by  Indian  politicians,  in¬ 
cluding  Gandhi  himself.  But  these  are  mere  “  eyewash  ” 
to  impress  the  British  public.  To  take  a  concrete  case, 
one  has  not  yet  heard  that  the  Reformed  Council  of  the 
Central  Provinces — ^where  the  Swaraj  Extremists  are  in  a 
majority — have  set  aside  their  resolution  of  November, 
1921,  refusing  the  four  millions  of  “outcastes”  in  that 
province  access  to  drinking  water  and  reservoirs  built  at 
the  public  expense !  The  representatives  of  the  nine 
million  “untouchables”  in  Madras  on  January  9th  gave 
evidence  before  Lord  Lee’s  Commission.  They  urged  the 
necessity  of  a  predominant  British  element  in  the  Services 
in  the  interests  of  the  dumb  millions  whose  voice,  they 
said,  was  not  heard  in  the  caste-ridden  Councils  which 
oppose  every  measure  for  their  advancement. 

The  political  classes  in  India  are  recruited  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  higher  castes  (at  least  one-half  of  the 
Moderate  and  Extremist  leaders  are  Brahmins),  who  re¬ 
sented  the  inevitable  tendency  of  our  rule  to  shake  their 
hereditary  domination  over  the  lower.  The  Reforms  gave 
them  a  splendid  opportunity  to  weaken,  if  not  to  oust, 
British  influence,  and  to  re-establish  their  ascendancy  by 
professing  Western  democratic  ideals,  which  few  of  them 
honestly  entertain,  and  posing  as  the  representatives  and 
champions  of  the  masses  in  their  struggle  against  an  “  alien 
and  tyrannical  bureaucracy.”  The  game  has  been  played 
with  extraordinary  skill.  The  British  authorities  in  India, 
under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Montagu’s  instructions,  have 
helped  it  forward;  thousands  of  honourable  and  liberty- 
loving  people  here  have  been  deceived  by  it,  and  have 
unconsciously  helped  to  rivet  the  fetters  on  the  Indian 
masses  in  the  belief  that  they  were  giving  the  latter  the 
blessings  of  democratic  institutions. 

Even  those  masses  themselves  to  some  extent  fell  into 
the  traps  laid  for  them.  For  the  past  three  or  four  years 
Gandhi,  the  Ali  brothers  and  other  Extremist  leaders 
have  been  holding  out  promises  of  “rare  and  refreshing 
fruit  ”  to  tempt  every  palate — the  restoration  of  the 
Golden  Age  of  the  Vedas  to  the  Hindu  reactionary,  the 
establishment  of  Khilafat  kingdoms  to  the  fanatical 
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Moplahs  of  Malabar,  the  restoration  of  the  Sikh 
sovereignty  over  the  Punjab,  and  the  spoliation  of  rich 
monasteries  to  the  truculent  and  grasping  Akalis,  the 
division  of  the  great  estates  to  the  landless  peasants  of 
Bihar  and  the  United  Provinces.  To  the  poor  ignorant 
dupes  it  was  represented  that  only  the  British  Government 
stood  between  them  and  their  Paradise.  Some  of  them 
were  misguided  enough  to  set  about  removing  that  obstacle, 
and  they  were  encouraged  by  the  weakness  and  vacillation 
of  the  British  authorities.  Influenced  largely  by  their  new 
Indian  colleagues,  for  three  years  the  Government  of  India 
were  afraid  to  take  action  against  Gandhi  and  his  lieu¬ 
tenants,  the  Ali  brothers  and  others  who  were  openly 
preaching  rebellion  and  mutiny  and  glorying  in  the  fact. 
Finally  they  were  driven  to  action  by  the  threat  of  certain 
Governors  to  resign  unless  the  law  was  put  in  force  against 
the  arch-criminals. 

The  situation  would  have  had  its  humorous  side  if  the 
results  were  not  so  tragic.  On  the  one  side  a  Government 
hitherto  powerful  and  prompt  in  action,  abjectly  afraid  to 
enforce  the  law  lest  it  might  cause  “  a  tumult  amongst  the 
people”;  on  the  other,  India’s  millions  looking  on  in 
amazement  at  the  paralysis  of  a  Government  which  feared 
to  take  up  Gandhi’s  challenge,  and  coming  to  the  natural 
conclusion  that  this  man,  whom  a  late  Secretary  of  State 
claimed  as  a  “  friend  ”  and  successive  Viceroys  received 
in  secret  audience,  must  be  something  super-human  and 
even  divine.  That  was  the  secret  of  Gandhi’s  spell  over 
the  masses. 

The  spell  was  broken  when  on  the  same  day — March 
loth,  1922 — Mr.  Montagu  fell  from  power  and  Gandhi 
was  brought  to  tardy  justice.  At  his  trial  he  said;  “I 
knew  the  consequences  of  my  acts.  I  knew  that  I  was 
playing  with  fire.  I  ran  the  risk,  and  if  I  was  set  free  I 
would  still  do  the  same.”  The  conviction  and  sentence 
of  six  years’  imprisonment  were  received  with  general  relief 
in  India,  for  there  was  hardly  a  corner  of  India  which  had 
not  suffered  grievously  from  his  propaganda  of  racial  hatred 
and  anarchy.  In  the  three  years’  immunity  allowed  to  him 
by  a  supine  Government  it  is  estimated  that  his  movement 
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led  to  the  loss  of  at  least  10,000  Indian  lives,  in  the  ill-fated 
Hijrat  or  Musulman  migration  to  Afghanistan,  in  the 
bloody  Moplah  rebellion — during  which  over  10,000 
Moplahs  were  also  imprisoned — in  the  massacres  of  the 
police  at  Malegaon,  Chauri  Chaura,  etc.,  and  in  the 
disgraceful  riots  at  Bombay  on  the  Prince’s  visit.  The 
indirect  results  were  even  more  disastrous,  and  are  making 
themselves  felt  to-day  in  many  parts  of  India,  notably 
in  the  rebellious  Akali  movement  in  the  Punjab 
and  the  recrudescence  of  revolutionary  conspiracies 
among  the  educated  youth  of  Bengal,  culminating  in  the 
murder  on  January  ist  of  an  English  merchant  in  the 
European  quarter  of  Calcutta  in  broad  daylight  by  a 
Bengali  student  who  had  joined  the  “non-violent,  non- 
co-operation  ”  movement. 

Small  wonder  that  the  late  All-India  Assembly,  gener¬ 
ally  so  prompt  to  press  for  the  pardon  of  “  political  ” 
criminals,  rejected  a  resolution  for  Gandhi’s  release.  The 
question  is  to  be  raised  again  when  the  new  Assembly 
meets.  The  Government  of  India  have,  however,  fore¬ 
stalled  such  action  by  releasing  Gandhi  unconditionally 
for  “  reasons  of  health.'’  In  so  doing  they  are  incurring  a 
terrible  responsibility  in  view  of  Gandhi’s  statement  at 
his  trial,  and  their  action  will  inevitably  be  ascribed,  not 
to  humane  feeling,  but  to  fear.  How  far  confidence  has 
been  shaken  already  by  the  clemency  displayed  to 
criminals  and  rebels  is  shown  in  the  bitter  exclamation  of 
a  great  Punjab  magnate  last  year :  “  How  long  can  a 
Government  last  from  which  its  friends  have  nothing  to 
hope,  its  foes  nothing  to  fear  ?  ” 

That  this  feeling  should  be  spreading  among  the  rural 
masses,  who  have  hitherto  been  the  mainstay  of  our  rule, 
is  not  surprising.  In  the  last  four  years  they  have  seen  the 
essentials  of  the  “good  government”  which  they  were 
promised  by  us  being  steadily  sacrificed  to  the  futile 
attempt  to  conciliate  the  enemies  of  British  rule ;  they 
have  seen  honest  administration  for  the  benefit  of  all  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  dishonest  politics  in  the  interests  of  a  small 
section;  they  have  seen  the  services  to  which  they  pri¬ 
marily  looked  for  justice  and  protection  rapidly  reduced 
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in  numbers  and  efficiency  to  meet  the  selfish  demands  of  a 
handful  of  politicians  who  have  shown  no  capacity  for 
or  interest  in  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  masses; 
they  have  seen  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Justice 
arbitrarily  set  aside  by  repeated  amnesties  of  “  political  ” 
criminals,  who  at  once  renewed  their  campaign  against 
an  Executive  which  they  had  learned  to  despise; 
they  have  seen  violent  crime  rapidly  increasing  and 
becoming  a  menace  to  society,  official  corruption  again 
becoming  rampant,  and  the  standards  of  administration 
in  every  branch  being  steadily  debased.  They  have  seen 
this,  and  they  are  the  chief  sufferers.  Is  it  any  consolation 
to  them  to  be  told  that  all  this  is  the  outcome  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  experiment  which  they  admittedly  did  not  desire  and 
in  which  they  are  as  yet  unable  to  participate  ? 

That  is  a  question  for  the  British  Parliament,  which  in 
the  Act  of  1919  reaffirmed  its  responsibility  “  for  the 
welfare  and  advancement  of  the  Indian  peoples,”  to 
answer. 

IV — The  Future  of  the  Reforms 

The  answer  will  depend  mainly  on  the  policy  of  the  new 
Government  here.  A  Labour  Government  will  find  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  aggravated  in  two  ways. 

The  firmly  rooted  caste  system  in  India  has  led  nearly 
all  Indians  of  the  higher  castes — that  is,  the  “  politically 
minded  ” — to  regard  labour  not  as  an  honourable  occupa¬ 
tion,  the  basis  with  capital  of  production  and  national 
well-being,  but  as  a  degrading  task  fit  only  for  the  menial 
classes  and  the  “  outcastes.”  However  much  for  their  own 
ends  Indian  politicians  may  appeal  to  British  Labour  for 
sympathy  and  support  against  the  “  irresponsible  British 
bureaucracy,”  in  their  hearts  they  will  resent  being  ruled 
by  what  some  of  them  will  stigmatise  as  a  “  Cooly  ”  Sirkar 
or  Government.  This  feeling  may  appear  quite  unjustifi¬ 
able  to  the  British  people,  but  it  would  be  idle  to  disguise 
the  fact  that,  to  start  with,  a  Labour  Government  will  not 
enjoy  the  same  weight  and  prestige  in  India  as  the 
administrations  that  preceded  it. 
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The  second  difficulty  is  that  the  visits  to  India  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  representatives  of  Labour — Messrs.  Keir  Hardie, 
Spoor,  and  Wedgwood — have  tended  to  arouse  the  class 
war  between  Labour  and  Capital  from  which  India  had 
previously  been  free,  and  also  to  encourage  the  Extremist 
Indian  politicians  to  defy  authority  and  weaken  British 
rule.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  visit  of 
Messrs.  Wedgwood  and  Spoor  in  1920  to  the  Extremist 
Congress  at  Nagpur,  characterised  by  the  most  violent 
denunciations  of  the  British  Government  and  wild  appeals 
for  its  overthrow.  This  ill-judged  action  caused  serious 
embarrassment  to  the  Government  of  India  at  the  time;  it 
will  certainly  not  lessen  the  difficulties  of  the  new  Labour 
Government. 

But  at  this  stage  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the 
Labour  Government  would  be  so  rash  or  so  false  to 
Britain’s  trusteeship  for  “the  welfare  and  advancement 
of  the  Indian  peoples,”  till  such  distant  time  as  those 
peoples  came  to  years  of  political  discretion,  as  to  relin¬ 
quish  our  responsibility  to  India.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as 
Prime  Minister,  on  August  2nd,  1922,  asserted  with  solemn 
emphasis : — 

Britain  will  in  no  circumstances  relinquish  her  responsibility  to  India. 
That  is  a  fundamental  principle  which  will  guide  every  party  that  ever  has 
any  hope  of  commanding  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

We  know  that  these  views  are  shared  not  only  by  the 
Conservative  Party,  but  also  by  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  party. 
We  are  also  reassured  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  is  the  first  Prime  Minister  with  direct 
personal  knowledge  of  India.  He  is  not,  therefore,  likely 
to  be  misled  by  the  demands  of  the  narrow  oligarchy  of 
Indian  politicians  that  have  no  claim  to  represent  the  98 
per  cent,  of  the  population  who  have  no  franchise  at  all, 
and  have  not  yet  proved  themselves  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with  power  over  them.  Hence  perhaps  the  plaint  in  a 
recent  issue  of  a  Nationalist  newspaper  : — “  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  as  Opposition  leader  has  been  a  grievous  dis¬ 
appointment  to  India.  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  as 
Premier  may  be  worse.”  By  “  India  ”  is  here  meant  the 
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anti-British  extremists.  Fortunately  Mr.  MacDonald,  in 
his  frank  and  statesmanlike  message  to  India  of  January 
6th,  has  lost  no  time  in  making  it  clear  that 

No  party  in  Great  Britain  will  be  cowed  by  threats  of  force  or  by 
policies  designed  to  bring  government  to  a  standstill ;  and  if  any  sections 
in  India  are  under  the  delusion  that  this  is  not  so,  events  will  very  sadly 
disappoint  them. 

But  with  the  strong  Extremist  element  now  established 
in  the  All-India  Assembly  and  the  Provincial  Councils, 
the  Government  here  must  be  prepared  to  face  the 
most  sweeping  demands  for  the  extension  of  Swaraj, 
the  extinction  of  the  British  Services,  and  the  general 
curtailment  of  that  rlarrow  margin  of  British  authority 
which  alone  safeguards  India  from  internal  anarchy 
and  external  aggression.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  demands  will  be  met  with  a  prompt  and  decisive 
negative.  A  few  of  the  main  arguments  against  them  may 
be  summarised. 

1.  The  present  Reforms  Scheme,  which  has  given  the 
Indian  politicians  such  wide  powers,  is  admittedly  an 
experiment.  Its  success  depends  on  the  spirit  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  sense  of  responsibility  shown  by  them.  It  is  clear 
that  these  qualities  have  not  so  far  been  displayed  to  the 
extent  hoped  for.  The  administration  in  every  branch  has 
since  its  Indianisation  seriously  deteriorated;  the  moral 
of  the  Services  has  been  steadily  sapped  by  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  new  legislatures  which  is  driving  our  best 
officials  into  premature  retirement;  the  interests  of  the 
great  masses  are  in  consequence  grievously  suffering,  and 
our  responsibilities  to  them  are  not  being  fulfilled.  In 
such  circumstances  it  would  be  madness  further  to  reduce 
British  authority  before  the  Parliamentary  Enquiry  of  1929 
advises  Parliament  whether,  in  the  words  of  the  Act  of 
1919,  to  “enlarge,  modify,  or  restrict”  the  powers  already 
granted. 

2.  The  new  Indianised  administrations  cannot  be 
accepted  as  either  “  representative  ”  or  “  responsible.” 
Only  I  in  280  persons  has  a  vote  for  the  All-India 
Assembly,  as  compared  with  half  of  the  population  in 
Great  Britain,  and  only  one  in  five  of  those  voted  at  the 
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last  election  (1920),  as  compared  with  three  out  of  four  in 
Great  Britain.  The  system  has  clearly  no  roots  in  the 
people,  for  there  is  at  present  no  democracy,  and  some 
people  doubt  if  there  ever  will  be  in  our  Western  sense  of 
the  term.  The  Councils  are  not  therefore  representative  of 
the  people  and  have  shown  no  desire  to  work  for  their 
political  education — beyond  the  anti-British  agitation  of 
the  Extremists — or  to  qualify  them  for  the  grant  of  the 
franchise.  What  they  want  is  to  grasp  power  for  them¬ 
selves  and  to  consolidate  their  position  as  an  all-powerful 
oligarchy  before  the  distant  day  of  the  awakening  of  the 
masses.  Will  the  British  democracy  help  them  to  that  end  ? 

3.  The  All-India  Assembly  and  the  Provincial 
Councils  are  not  at  present  safe  trustees  of  the  interests 
of  the  98  per  cent,  who  have  no  vote  even  for  the 
Provincial  Councils.  This  was  clearly  shown  in  the 
recent  debate  in  the  All-India  Assembly  on  the  Tariff 
Resolutions.  The  British  member  in  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  which  had  been  forced  on  the  Government  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  Indian  members — mainly  urban — 
against  the  protests  of  the  few  representatives  of  the  rural 
masses  had  the  candour  to  say  : — 

If  the  agricultural  classes  (over  90  per  cent,  of  the  population)  were 
able  fully  to  grasp  the  issues  involved  in  this  question  of  Free  Trade 
rmu5  Protection,  and  if  they  were  able  fully  to  bring  their  influence  to 
bear  on  this  Assembly,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  this  Assembly  to-day 
would  accept  my  amendment  (the  tariff  proposals).  I  doubt  indeed 
whether  I  should  be  putting  that  amendment  forward. 

'Thus  the  interests  of  the  masses  are  being  sacrificed  for 
the  benefit  of  a  selfish  clique  of  manufacturers  at  the 
bidding  of  a  small  oligarchy.  And  yet  these  things  are 
done  in  the  name  of  democracy  and  acquiesced  in  by  the 
Government  of  India  and  Parliament  because  Mr. 
Montagu  desired  to  give  India  fiscal  autonomy ! 

4.  There  are  honourable,  sincere,  and  patriotic  men 
within,  and  still  more  outside,  the  narrow  circle  of  Indian 
politicians;  but  hitherto  the  Government  has  generally 
ignored  them  and  selected  as  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  and  as  Ministers  in  the  Provinces  either 
Extremists  whom  they  wished  to  muzzle  or  men  with  strong 
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leanings  to  the  Left.  The  men  selected  were  nearly 
always  lawyer-politicians,  journalists,  or  professional 
politicians  of  the  urban  literati.  They  had  no  real  influ¬ 
ence  among  the  people,  and  were  as  a  rule  useless  as  inter¬ 
mediaries  between  the  Government  and  the  people.  Many 
of  them  attempted  to  gain  popularity  by  playing  up  to  the 
Extremists  outside  or  to  their  own  particular  sect  or  faction. 
Most  of  them  have  in  spite  of  these  arts  lost  their  seats 
at  the  recent  elections,  and  the  Provincial  Governments 
have  learnt  wisdom  and  in  many  cases  selected  in  their 
places  men  with  wider  interests  and  more  stake  in  the 
country.  This  is  all  to  the  good.  But  the  fact  remains, 
as  recently  stated  in  London  by  the  late  home  member  of 
the  Government  of  India — whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
the  Reforms  is  well  known — that  “  a  transfer  of  power  at 
the  present  moment  would  certainly  not  be  the  transfer 
of  power  to  a  democratic  Government,  but  a  transfer  from 
one  oligarchy  to  another  ” ;  he  might  have  added,  to  one 
inferior  in  ability,  integrity,  impartiality,  and  in  the 
capacity  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  masses. 

5.  Finally,  there  is  the  cardinal  fact  that  the  Indian 
oligarchy,  to  which  we  have  given  so  much  power  and 
which  is  demanding  so  much  more,  is  entirely  lacking  in 
the  first  attribute  of  government,  the  power  to  command 
and  enforce  the  obedience  of  the  governed.  It  is  drawn 
from  classes  which  have  never  fought  and  never  wished 
to  fight,  because,  like  the  Chinese  literati,  they  regarded 
fighting  as  the  business  not  of  intellectuels,  but  of  the 
ruder  races.  As  was  proved  in  the  Great  War,  when  they 
gave  no  help  in  man-power  and  very  little  in  money,  they 
have  little  sympathy  with  or  knowledge  of  the  virile  fight¬ 
ing  races,  who  regard  them  partly  with  contempt,  partly 
with  suspicion.  Bengal’s  50  millions  include  the  most 
intellectual  and  subtle  people  in  India,  but  they  did  not 
supply  a  single  company  to  the  Indian  Army  before  the 
war;  and  all  the  special  efforts  made  during  the  war 
resulted  in  one  battalion  going  overseas  which  never  was 
fit  to  be  sent  beyond  the  line  of  communications.  Other 
great  Provinces,  such  as  Bihar  and  the  Central  Provinces, 
are  open  to  a  similar  reproach.  Yet  these  are  the 
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Provinces  who  clamour  loudest  for  Indian  Swaraj,  under 
which  their  numerical  superiority  would  enable  them  to 
swamp  the  more  virile  northern  races. 

Nationhood  postulates  the  will  and  the  ability  to  defend 
one’s  country.  But  there  is  not  a  Province  in  India  out¬ 
side  the  Punjab  and  N.W.  Frontier  which  could  hold  its 
borders  against  an  invader  if  left  to  its  own  resources. 
The  security  of  India  is  now  guaranteed  by  the  60,000 
British  and  the  150,000  Indian  troops  under  British 
officers.  These  Indian  troops  are  drawn  mainly  from  the 
Punjab  and  a  few  adjoining  tracts,  and  are  supplemented 
bj;  the  gallant  little  Gurkhas  from  the  independent  State 
of  Nepal.  How  long  are  those  men  likely  to  serve  a 
Government  composed  mainly  of  the  urban  Intelligentsia 
of  Bengal,  Bihar,  Central  Provinces,  Madras,  and 
Bombay?  Doubtless  the  latter  would  say,  indeed  they 
have  said,  that  while  getting  rid  of  British  civil  adminis¬ 
tration,  they  will  condescend  to  retain  and  even  pay  for 
the  services  of  the  British  Army — they  now  pay  nothing 
towards  the  Navy  which  protects  a  coast  line  of  5,000 
miles — till  such  time  as  they  can  rely  on  their  own  means 
of  defence.  The  argument  is  an  insult.  It  assumes  that 
a  British  Government  would  sink  so  low  as  to  hire  out 
its  troops  to  maintain  by  force  a  narrow  and  unmartial 
oligarchy  in  power  over  the  hapless  Indian  masses. 

V — Britain's  Responsibility  to  India 

Britain’s  work  in  India  is  the  greatest  achievement  of 
the  British  race,  perhaps  of  any  race.  That  fact  is  recog¬ 
nised  clearly  by  competent  foreign  observers,  and  dimly 
by  the  Indian  masses.  Only  the  Indian  politicians  as  a 
class,  for  their  own  objects,  ignore  or  belittle  or  mis¬ 
represent  it.  If  we  were  to  accept  their  views  as  the  voice 
of  India  we  should  be  driven  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
Kipling’s  well-known  lines  : — 

Take  up  the  white  man’s  burden 
And  reap  his  old  reward  : 

The  blame  of  those  ye  better, 

The  hate  of  those  ye  guard. 

But  we  are  working  not  for  the  gratitude  of  a  handful  of 
politicians,  but  to  discharge  a  solemn  trust  to  one-fifth  of 
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the  human  race.  The  great  Lord  Lawrence,  who  was 
certainly  no  jingoist,  stated  the  position  in  his  time  with 
characteristic  force  and  truth  : — 

We  are  here  (in  India)  by  our  own  moral  superiority,  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  and  the  Will  of  Providence.  These  alone  constitute  our 
charter  of  government,  and  in  doing  the  best  we  can  for  the  people  we  are 
bound  by  our  conscience,  not  theirs. 

Since  that  was  written  there  has  been  but  little  change 
below  the  surface.  Our  work,  though  great,  is  yet  only 
half  done.  Till  the  Indian  masses  are  in  a  position  to 
safeguard  their  own  interests  it  is  the  duty  of  th? 
British  Government  to  protect  them  against  external 
aggression,  internal  disorder,  and  exploitation  by  the 
Indian  privileged  castes,  and  lead  them  steadily  towards 
the  light  of  full  citizenship  arid  civilisation.  That 
task  demands  adequate  military  forces  and  an  efficient 
administration.  These  cannot  be  secured  without  a 
strong  and  capable  British  element  in  the  Army  and 
the  civil  administration.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  speaking 
as  Prime  Minister,  put  the  case  aptly  and  justly  when  he 
said  that  this  British  element  is  and  must  remain  there 
“  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  their  value  to  India.” 
Without  them  we  could  not  discharge  our  trust  to  the 
Indian  peoples  in  their  present  backward  stages  of  progress, 
“marching  with  uneven  strides  through  all  the  centuries 
from  the  fifth  to  the  twentieth.” 

To  abandon  that  trust  at  the  bidding  of  a  small  Indian 
oligarchy  would  be  the  greatest  betrayal  in  history.  Of 
late  years  there  have  been  disturbing  signs  that  the 
Government  of  India,  influenced  more  and  more  by  the 
environment  of  Indian  politicians  in  Delhi  and  Simla,  and 
not  looking  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  outside,  are  drift¬ 
ing  into  such  an  abdication  of  responsibility.  Their  ill- 
fated  O’Donnell  circular  of  1922  to  Provincial 
Governments  foreshadowing  the  possible  cessation  of 
British  recruitment  to  the  Services  gave  strong  support  to 
that  belief.  It  justified  the  bitter  comment  of  an  English 
publicist  in  India  on  “  the  humiliation  of  belonging  to  a 
race  that  has  ceased  to  govern  and  dare  not  let  go  ” ! 

But  the  critical  situation  in  India  which  had  been 
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cleverly  camouflaged  for  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Reforms,  when  Mr.  Montagu  was  in  power  here  and  Mr. 
Gandhi  dictator  in  India,  has  now  become  fairly  well 
known  to  the  British  public  and  Parliament.  All  political 
parties  here  may  be  credited  with  having  at  heart  the 
interests  of  the  Indian  masses.  Is  it,  then,  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  Prime  Minister’s  courageous  declaration  will 
be  translated  into  action,  that  Indian  problems  will  hence¬ 
forth  be  regarded  not  as  party  but  as  national  questions ; 
and  that  whatever  party  is  in  power  it  will  assert  and  give 
effect  to  the  principle  that  Great  Britain  “will  in  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  relinquish  her  responsibility  to  India  ”  ?  Such 
a  policy  would  at  once  rally  to  our  cause  not  only  the 
Indian  masses,  but  the  best  section  of  the  educated  classes, 
hearten  the  Services  now  depressed  and  disorganised,  and 
enable  Britain’s  work  in  India,  which  has  been  shamefully 
neglected  since  politics  overshadowed  administration,  to 
j  be  pressed  forward  with  renewed  hope  and  vigour. 


THE  PASSING  OF  LENIN 
By  Herbert  Bailey 

The  Red  Square  in  Moscow  has  received  the  mortal 
remains  of  Vladimir  Ilyitch  Ulianov,  known  to  the  world 
as  Lenin,  the  founder  and  ruler  of  Russia  of  the  Soviets. 
Millions  of  humble  Russians,  taught  to  see  in  him  the 
greatest  benefactor  of  their  generation,  have  mourned  his 
passing  with  all  the  morbid  intensity  of  their  race.  A  few 
thousands  of  impoverished  Russians  in  exile,  long  united 
in  execrating  his  name  and  imploring  assistance  for  his 
overthrow,  have  revived  their  drooping  spirits  with  all  the 
facile  buoyancy  of  the  Russian,  and  renewed  their 
ambitions  to  restore  a  broken  monarchy  with  all  the 
despairing  hope  of  exiles.  The  rest  of  the  world  has 
already  agreed  to  differ  in  inverse  proportions  when  esti¬ 
mating  the  worth  of  the  man  and  the  effect  of  his  work. 
A  few  men  who  can  never  have  known  him  or  his  country 
now  seek  to  deify  him.  The  majority  of  those  who  have 
spoken  or  written  of  Lenin  condemn  him  for  a  bloodthirsty 
tyrant  at  the  worst,  and  a  miserable  failure  at  the  best. 
Even  history  will  long  dispute  the  rival  claims  of  friends 
and  enemies,  and  posterity  will  share  the  present  contro¬ 
versies  that  surge  around  his  name.  A  generation  will 
arise  wondering  how  Lenin  aroused  such  fear  throughout 
the  world  and  incurred  the  enmity  of  nations  far  away. 
But  few  will  deny  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  our  time  and  one  of  the  most  arresting  figures  in 
the  gallery  of  autocrats  who  have  fashioned  the  history 
of  turbulent  Russia.  The  oblivion  of  the  grave  is  not  for 
such  a  man  as  he. 

The  people  of  the  West  will  discover,  one  day,  what 
they  seem  singularly  slow  to  realise,  that  Lenin  was 
emphatically  a  Russian.  He  was  Russian  in  all  his  virtues 
and  in  all  his  crimes.  The  story  of  his  ambitions  and  his 
achievements  epitomises  the  history  of  Russian  progress 
in  all  its  baffling  peculiarities  and  all  its  astounding 
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extremes.  His  measure  of  success  and  his  measure  of 
failure  are  those  that  have  attended  every  upheaval  in  a 
country  where  the  most  violent  disorder  is  followed  by  the 
most  serene  calm.  To  know  Lenin,  indeed,  was  to  know 
Russia,  but  it  is  seldom  that  one  finds  a  single  Russian 
possessing  the  variety  of  gifts  and  defects  that  distin¬ 
guished  Lenin  from  his  countrymen.  He  seemed,  in  fact, 
to  incorporate  within  himself  only  that  which  can  be  found 
in  two  distinct  Russians,  very  much  like  the  compound 
of  qualities  and  vices  that  marked  his  illustrious  pre¬ 
decessor,  Peter  the  Great. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  find  many  Russians  who,  like 
Lenin,  have  become  such  ardent  disciples  of  Karl  Marx 
that  the  identity  of  the  man  has  been  lost  in  the  theorist. 
It  is  also  possible  to  find  a  few  Russians  willing  to  retire 
from  the  interminable  talk  that  makes  life  in  their  country 
so  socially  charming  and  act  with  all  the  extreme  audacity 
that  is  natural  to  the  Russian.  But  the  spectacle  of  a 
theorist  experimenting  like  a  statesman,  the  student  of 
economics  acting  like  a  Mongolian  chieftain,  the  man 
enslaved  by  one  idea  reforming  by  extermination,  and  the 
ascetic  revolutionary  dressed  in  all  the  panoply  of  an 
autocrat  is  very  rare  in  Russia.  It  was  this  spectacle  that 
Lenin  offered  to  his  people. 

Lenin’s  life  can  be  divided  into  two  distinct  periods. 
In  one  he  is  the  prophet  and  mentor  of  revolution,  in  the 
other,  the  executor  and  dictator  of  revolutionary  theory. 
The  theorist  who  was  content  to  await  the  coming  of  action 
became  the  man  of  action  who  was  willing  to  await  the 
justification  of  theory.  His  early  career  was  similar  to 
that  of  many  other  ardent  revolutionaries.  He  was  born 
at  Simbirsk  in  1870,  and  spent  his  boyhood  in  the  valley 
of  the  mighty  Volga,  greeting  the  simple  boatmen  and 
singing  their  solemn  songs.  His  father  rose  to  the  rank 
of  inspector  of  schools  in  that  district,  but  in  spite  of  his 
surroundings  and  environment  he  early  caught  the  fever 
of  revolution  then  sweeping  through  Russia.  When 
Lenin  had  just  left  school  his  brother,  Alexander,  was 
convicted  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Alexander  III., 
and  hanged  as  a  terrorist.  The  effect  upon  Lenin  was 
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twofold.  It  confirmed  him  in  his  youthful  revolutionaty 
fervour,  and  at  Kazan  University,  Where  he  studied  law, 
and  as  an  external  student  of  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  studied  politics  and  economics, 
Lenin  was  closely  watched  by  the  spies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  dangerous  and  pertinacious  revolutionary.  It 
also  convinced  him  of  the  futility  of  assassination  and 
terrorism,  and,  in  time,  was  to  enable  him  to  foretell  with 
amazing  insight  the  actual  means  by  which  the  revolution 
would  be  achieved.  His  teachings  to  the  little  assemblies 
of  disputing  revolutionaries  appeared  to  them  strangely 
new.  He  regarded  the  inevitable  upheaval  not  as  a 
political  battle,  but  an  economic  struggle,  not  principally 
a  fight  with  the  Tsars,  but  war  against  the  bourgeoisie. 
But  it  was  a  Tsar’s  Government  that  sent  him  into  exile 
in  Siberia,  where  he  continued  his  studies  in  Marxian 
theory  and  theorised  about  a  revolution  that  had  not  come. 
He  was  content  to  wait  until  desperation  drove  the  work¬ 
men  and  the  peasants  to  overthrow  the  existing  regime 
and  to  prepare  for  the  decisive  moment  when  his  theories 
could  be  tested  in  the  welter  of  revolt.  He  left  Russia 
for  the  orderly  squares  and  straight  streets  of  Geneva. 
There  he  meditated  upon  his  system  of  economic  puri- 
tanism  as  John  Calvin  meditated  upon  religious 
puritanism.  There  the  severity  of  his  surroundings  was 
reflected  in  the  severity  of  his  principles,  the  austerity 
of  his  existence  in  the  austerity  of  his  plans.  The  mere 
theorist  became  allied  with  the  ardent  reformer,  and  later 
in  the  caf^s  of  Paris,  Lenin  could  laugh  at  his  plight  as 
he  told  his  dubious  comrades  of  the  coming  of  revolt. 
He  intensified  his  studies  and  began  to  ponder  upon  the 
scientific  achievements  of  the  West,  to  dream  of  enforcing 
them  upon  Russia  in  the  hour  of  revolutionary  triumph. 

When  the  nations  went  to  war  in  1914  and' statesmen 
talked  of  certain  victory  and  discussed  the  sanctity  of 
treaties,  Lenin’s  mind  peered  far  ahead.  He  realised  that 
a  long  war  would  bring  a  direct  challenge  to  the  economic 
system  of  Europe.  He  foresaw  that  Russia  would  pass 
through  bitter  disillusion  to  national  revolution,  and  he 
thought  that  when  the  people  of  Europe  awakened  from 
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the  suffering  of  war  they  would  join  the  Russians  in  ap 
upheaval  that  would  shatter  the  foundations  of  ntodern 
life.  The  war  to  Lenin  was  only  a  phase  in  the  advance 
towards  revolution.  It  would,  he  felt  certain,  recoil  with 
dramatic  and  decisive  effect  upon  those  who  had  caused 
it,  and  reveal  to  an  embittered  world  the  causes  which 
promoted  it.  He  moved  to  Zurich,  and,  in  the  house  of 
a  shoemaker,  calmly  awaited  the  coming  of  March,  1917. 
When  others  had  faced  the  risk  of  revolution,  when  the 
Russian  people  hungry,  dispirited  and  tired  of  a  war, 
the  meaning  of  which  they  never  knew,  and  the  suffering 
it  brought  they  alone  realised,  were  rejoicing  for  the 
dethroning  of  Nicholas  II.,  he  decided  that  the  time  had 
come  for  him  to  return  to  Russia  and  put  his  theories 
to  the  ultimate  test. 

The  only  distinction  between  Lenin  and  any  other 
Russian  revolutionary  at  that  time  was  his  absolute 
devotion  to  economic  puritanism  called  Communism,  the 
amazing  insight  which  had  enabled  him  to  foretell  exactly 
how  the  revolution  would  come,  and  the  justification  he 
could  claim  for  the  restraint  he  had  advocated.  Although 
he  was  admired  by  most  of  his  comrades  in  exile  there 
was  no  reason  to  believe  at  that  time  that  he  would  attain 
the  unchallenged  leadership  he  was  to  hold.  He  was  not 
a  magnetic  personality.  He  was  fearless,  he  was  vigorous, 
he  was  cynical.  But  he  looked  more  like  a  professor  of 
science  congratulating  himself  upon  a  new  discovery  than 
a  man  who  would  earn  the  enmity  of  the  world.  He  had 
none  of  the  personal  attraction  that  had  endeared 
Alexander  1.  to  his  soldiers,  and  made  him  the  most 
popular  of  all  Russian  autocrats.  With  his  head  shaped 
like  a  dome,  his  bushy  eye-brows,  his  unimpressive 
presence,  he  was,  in  fact,  strangely  repellant  un^il  one 
came  to  read  the  meaning  of  his  flashing  eyes,  to  listen 
to  his  power  of  argument,  and  to  hear  his  buoyant  laugh. 

Lenin,  however,  revealed  a  political  sagacity  and  a 
political  ruthlessness  when  he  returned  tq  Russia  that 
startled  his  associates  and  confounded  his  adversaries. 
The  John  Calvin  of  economics  became  the  Peter  the 
Great  of  politics.  The  stern  theorist  whom  members  of 
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the  Kerensky  Government  described  as  an  impotent  fool, 
became  the  cynical  realist.  The  dreamy  revolutionary 
was  transformed  into  the  unrelenting  autocrat.  He  knew 
that  the  Russian  revolution  was  no  transient  manifestation 
of  discontent  or  the  fictitious  creation  of  those  who  had 
become  embittered  against  the  autocracy.  It  had  its  roots 
in  grievances  which  had  so  long  accumulated  that  nothing 
could  forestall  a  terrible  upheaval.  The  intensity  of  the 
revolution  would  parallel  the  intensity  of  the  abuses  that 
provoked  it.  He  knew,  too,  that  the  more  patient  people 
apparently  are,  the  more  violent  they  prove  when  stirred 
to  action.  Impatient  people  are  always  the  least  revolu¬ 
tionary  in  mind  and  deed.  They  eliminate  the  causes  of 
discontent  by  a  series  of  minor  explosions;  they  never 
allow  them  to  grow  into  seething  unrest.  Not  so  the 
Russians.  They  had  suffered  long;  they  would  expect 
much.  Lenin  saw  that  Kerensky  could  not  satisfy  the 
Russian  people  while  willing  to  proceed  with  the  war. 
He  realised  that  the  Bolsheviks  could  rise  to  power  by 
demoralising  an  army  sickened  by  carnage  and  tired  of 
endurance ;  he  knew  that  he  could  supplant  Kerensky  by 
appealing  to  the  lowest  instincts  of  greed  among  the 
exultant  people.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  advocate  these 
measures ;  he  called  it  “  Deepening  the  Revolution.” 
The  Soviets  would  ensure  his  triumph  among  the  soldiers, 
the  workmen,  and  the  peasantry.  He  raised  the  cry,  “  All 
power  to  the  Soviets.”  For  those  who  dared  to  oppose 
him  there  was  swift  extermination.  For  those  who  chal¬ 
lenged  the  Bolshevik  triumph  outside  the  borders  of 
Russia  there  was  to  be  war  without  restraint  and  pro¬ 
paganda  without  conscience.  Lenin  condoned  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  of  drugged  barbarians,  the  most  repulsive 
outrages  of  insensate  fanatics,  that  he  might  reign 
unmolested  in  the  Kremlin  at  the  head  of  the  new  Russia. 
He  allowed  the  most  hateful  inquisition  of  modern  times — 
The  Cheka — to  flourish  unhindered.  When  he  was  told 
of  the  sufferings  of  his  victims,  he  found  it  only  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  merry  laugh  and  defended  his  actions  by  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  conquests  of  the  revolution. 
He  permitted  as  many  crimes  to  be  committed  in  his 
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name  as  those  by  which  Peter  the  Great  terrorised  his 
enemies  in  old  Muscovy.  The  organising  talent  of 
Trotsky,  a  talent  which  is  denied  to  most  Russians,  and 
was  denied  even  to  Lenin,  and  the  cry,  “  The  Revolution 
in  danger,”  enabled  him  to  re-create  out  of  the  remnants 
of  the  Tsar’s  forces  the  Red  Army  that  defended  his 
power.  It  was  an  achievement  that  still  surprises  those 
who  saw  the  chaos  of  the  revolution. 

Lenin,  secure  in  power,  reverted  to  the  economic  puri- 
tanism  he  had  so  long  contemplated  and  so  long  studied. 
The  economic  fabric  of  Russia  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  peasantry  seizing  what  they  could  and  by  the  work¬ 
men’s  councils  appropriating  the  factories.  The  ground 
had  been  cleared  for  the  erection  of  the  new  economic 
State.  Lenin  could  proceed  with  the  ideas  of  his  youth 
matured  by  his  sojourn  in  the  West.  He  desired  to  create 
a  Communist  State  that  would  be  a  pattern  to  the  world. 
He  thought  to  borrow  the  scientific  achievements  of  the 
West,  upon  which  Russia  had  long  looked  enviously,  that 
his  theories  might  be  vindicated.  A  new  Russia  was  to 
arise  in  which  the  benefits  of  modern  discoveries  would 
be  seen  in  lessened  toil  and  equal  comfort,  and  backward 
Russia  was,  by  one  stupendous  leap,  to  outdistance  the 
capitalistic  West.  Trotsky,  who  had  lived  in  America, 
and  other  revolutionaries  just  returned  from  exile,  shared 
his  views,  endorsed  his  plans,  and  approved  his  objects. 
The  heritage  of  Peter  the  Great  was  upon  them,  but  it 
was  a  heritage  in  the  straight- jacket  of  Communism. 

The  moment  Lenin  attempted  to  translate  his  theories 
into  realities  his  difficulties  began.  It  was  easy  to  appeal 
to  the  lowest  instincts  of  the  Russians;  it  was  another 
problem  to  make  them  work  for  the  new  puritanism.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  persuade  peasants  to  appropriate  their 
neighbours’  territory  and  workmen  their  employers’  work¬ 
shops.  But  it  was  far  from  easy  to  convince  peasants  that 
their  crops  should  be  offered  on  the  altar  of  the  revolution 
with  the  compensation  of  a  depreciated  currency,  and  the 
workers  that  they  should  stand  at  their  benches  for  longer 
hours  than  they  had  suffered  under  the  old  regime  that 
the  cause  of  economic  puritanism  might  triumph.  Even 
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if  they  had  understood  what  Lenin  was  talking  about,  they 
were  not  to  be  so  rapidly  disillusioned,  and  were  not 
prepared  to  abandon  the  roseate  promises  made  to  them 
by  eloquent  revolutionaries  for  the  most  detested  of  all 
realities  in  Russia — work.  Lenin,  in  desperation,  tried 
force  and  then  industrial  conscription.  The  result  was 
famine  and  starvation.  He  even  persuaded  himself,  in 
a  weak  moment,  that  the  workers  in  foreign  countries 
would  arise  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties.  They 
failed  him.  Finally  he  escaped  from  his  delusions,  and, 
to  the  consternation  of  his  disciples,  proposed  to  postpone 
the  great  experiment  until  a  more  appropriate  season 
would  arrive,  to  face  facts  and  change  weapons. 

Nobody  but  a  man  of  supreme  courage  and  absolute 
confidence  in  his  power  over  his  colleagues  would  have 
dared  to  advocate  such  a  course  of  action.  Nobody  but 
a  man  who  could  convince  lesser  men  still  ridden  by 
theory  would  have  taken  the  risk  to  suggest  this  apostasy. 
Lenin  revealed  his  power  to  retreat,  but  he  argued  it  was 
to  be  like  all  Russian  retreats,  deep  in  extent  but  only 
made  that  they  might  the  better  attack  on  the  morrow. 
It  was  worth  while  falling  back  upon  Moscow  if  ultimately 
one  should  enter  Paris.  The  retreat  has  been  made;  the 
counter-attack  never  came,  and  now  death  has  won.  We 
may  never  know  the  morning  of  the  new  advance. 

Lenin  stands  unmasked  in  all  his  power  and  impotency 
by  the  story  of  his  career.  He  was  born  a  theorist  and 
he  died  a  statesman.  He  sought  the  economic  regenera¬ 
tion  of  Russia  and  he  left  her  under  the  power  of  the 
Soviets.  He  attained  supreme  power  without  emanci¬ 
pating  himself  from  his  theories  and  maintained  his 
autocracy  by  postponing  his  experiments.  His  power 
over  his  colleagues  was  a  tribute  to  his  intellectual  leader¬ 
ship  and  political  sagacity.  He  was  the  leader  and  the 
director  of  the  Revolution.  His  mental  stature  dwarfed 
even  men  like  Trotsky,  and  he  never  became  involved  in 
the  recriminations  that  frequently  were  flung  at  those  who 
worked  with  him.  He  kept  himself  free  from  the 
intrigues  of  cliques  within  and  without  the  central  Soviet 
power.  He  let  lesser  men  talk  while  he  grasped  reality. 
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When  others  discussed  he  planned,  while  others  dreamed 
he  loved  to  say  that  he  was  “  facing  facts.”  His  power 
was  more  complete  than  that  of  any  Tsar  since  Peter  the 
Great.  He  laughed  at  the  attempts  of  Soviet  assemblies 
to  ensure  that  the  Revolution  was  still  pure  in  heart  and 
in  deed.  He  scorned  the  presumption  of  gaping  dele¬ 
gates  who  thought  to  weigh  his  works  in  the  balance  of 
their  stunted  minds.  Few  autocrats  are  endowed  with 
ideas,  but  those  who  are  generally  have  a  multitude  of 
advisers  who  can  present  the  differing  opinions  on  the 
chances  of  success  of  any  new  experiment.  The  men 
around  Lenin  were  the  disciples  of  his  creed.  They 
thought  as  he  thought;  they  saw  as  he  saw.  He  could 
experiment  with  their  approval  so  long  as  he  experimented 
according  to  the  pure  doctrine  of  Communism.  There 
was  no  check  of  criticism,  no  doubt  raised  by  informed 
opinion,  nothing  but  for  hapless  Russia  to  suffer  another 
experiment.  If  the  experiment  failed  Lenin  saw  it  was 
necessary  to  retreat,  and,  with  the  buoyancy  of  his  nature, 
he  promised  better  progress  in  the  future.  He  had  a 
reason  that  always  satisfied  his  associates.  When  Com¬ 
munism  was  shelved  in  Russia  it  was  because  foreign 
capitalism  could  be  better  fought  by  its  own  weapons. 

When  Russia  starved,  it  was  the  heritage  of  war  and 
capitalism.  When  revolutions  in  foreign  countries  did 
not  materialise  like  that  which  was  to  come  in  Germany 
when  the  Bolsheviks  marched  on  Warsaw,  it  was  the  folly 
of  the  foreigners  that  was  to  blame.  It  is  certain  that 
Lenin  did  not  believe  all  that  he  said.  But  it  is  equally 
certain  that  his  miscalculations  wrecked  his  hopes  and  he 
died,  as  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should  die,  a  dis¬ 
appointed  man.  He  lived  only  to  see  the  Soviet  system 
which  is  indigenous  to  the  country  firmly  established,  and 
he  has  left  Russia,  in  spite  of  his  aim  of  Westernising  her, 
almost  as  isolated  from  Europe  as  she  was  before  Peter 
the  Great  was  born. 

Judged  by  any  of  the  standards  of  the  West,  Lenin  must 
be  condemned  as  an  emphatic  failure.  He  appears, 
indeed,  like  a  demented  surgeon  who,  anxious  to  prove 
the  efficacy  of  a  new  theory  of  his  own,  mutilates  a  man 
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that  he  might  remove  his  appendix.  It  is  unfair,  however, 
to  judge  Lenin  in  the  manner  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
estimate  the  lives  and  the  works  of  our  foremost  statesmen. 
Russia  is  neither  exclusively  European  nor  exclusively 
Asiatic.  Her  eyes  survey  Europe,  but  her  body  belongs  to 
the  East.  She  has  laws  of  progress  peculiarly  her  own,  and 
it  is  by  these  laws  that  Lenin  must  be  arraigned  and  judged. 

As  a  revolutionary  Lenin  was  far  more  formidable  than 
his  natural  predecessors,  the  French;  but  as  a  Russian 
reformer  he  has  far  less  to  show  for  the  turmoil  he  brought 
Russia  than  his  national  ancestor,  Peter  the  Great.  Like 
Peter,  he  under-estimated  how  far  the  love  of  indolence, 
the  vice  of  corruption,  the  spell  of  superstition,  all 
inherited  from  Asia,  holds  the  Russian  people  in  its  toils. 
Like  Peter  he  failed  to  imbue  an  illiterate  and  backward 
people  with  the  skill  and  industry  of  Europeans  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  dreams.  But  the  borders  of 
Lenin’s  Russia  have  retreated  and  not  expanded.  The 
name  of  Russia  has  sunk  low  in  the  estimation  of  the  world 
and  not  risen  to  the  height  it  attained  two  centuries  ago. 
And  Lenin  has  inflicted  far  more  misery  upon  his  people 
with  his  Communism  than  Peter  with  his  conquests.  Yet  it 
must  be  recognised  that  what  Russia  has  suffered  was 
largely  due  to  the  devastating  effects  of  a  lost  war,  and  the 
inevitable  disorganisation  wrought  by  an  overdue 
revolution. 

Russia,  happily,  endures  her  miseries  with  easy 
philosophy.  She  believes  there  is  no  happiness  without 
suffering,  no  birth  without  travail.  She  loves  to  advance 
by  gigantic  strides  followed  by  equally  violent  retreats. 
She  is  in  a  state  of  continuous  disillusion.  For  having 
leaped  the  centuries  in  pursuit  of  her  dreams,  she  rushes 
back  into  reaction  to  make  fifty  years’  progress  in  the  space 
of  ten.  In  Lenin,  with  his  extravagant  designs,  his  cool 
annihilation  of  the  economic  life  of  Russia,  and  the  puny 
effect  he  has  produced  from  so  much  energy,  the  molehill 
of  benefits  from  the  mountain  of  suffering,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  ridiculous,  yet  tragic.  But  it  is  in  harmony  with 
Russian  history;  it  is  the  effect  of  natural  causes  in  Russia, 
of  having  a  “  window  into  Europe,”  and  a  home  in  Asia. 
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Lenin’s  miscalculations  when  confronted  with  the 
human  problem  are  seen  in  his  imposition  of  anti-Christian 
doctrines  upon  the  Russian  people.  An  atheist  as  he  was, 
he  argued  that  the  only  way  to  break  the  power  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  and  emancipate  the  Russians  from  super¬ 
stition  was  to  shatter  all  religion ;  Peter  was  content  to  cut 
off  the  beards  of  the  priests.  Lenin  discovered  his 
mistake  and  tried  to  substitute  the  religion  of  divine  Com¬ 
munism  for  the  worship  of  the  centuries.  He  failed 
miserably  and  irrevocably. 

The  effect  of  Lenin,  however,  will  long  endure  in 
Russia.  He  has  at  last  succeeded  in  stimulating  the  minds 
of  the  Russians  who  had  lain  so  long  under  the  darkness 
of  the  Tsars;  he  has  led  Russia  out  of  the  theory  of 
revolution,  which  occupied  the  minds  of  young  Russians 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else  before  the  war,  into 
the  practice  of  stark  reality.  There  is  no  people  who,  once 
their  minds  are  alert,  assimilate  knowledge  with  such 
rapidity  as  the  Russians,  who  yet  convert  it,  unfortunately, 
into  ideas  that  have  no  meaning.  But  through  this  process 
the  blessings  of  enlightenment  will  come  upon  Russia,  and 
a  generation  will  arise  able  to  construct  the  new  era  that 
the  suffering  of  the  last  ten  years  has  richly  earned. 

Brotherhood  and  its  practical  expression,  co-operation, 
are  forces,  too,  in  Russia  that  will  reap  from  Lenin’s  ex¬ 
periments.  They  flourish  among  the  humblest  of  her  souls, 
and  co-operation  will  succeed  where  Communism  has 
failed.  Lenin  will  undoubtedly  have  contributed  his 
unintentional  share  towards  this  end. 

These  benefits  seem  small  in  the  balance  against  so 
much  retribution.  History  may  even  declare  that  they  are 
not  worth  the  suffering.  Happily,  Russia  is  in  a  state  of 
development  where  she  can  occasionally  afford  to  endure 
the  caprices  of  those  who  experiment  upon  her  with  their 
undisciplined  imagination  and  re-create  with  her  own 
bounteous  endowments  where  fanatical  reformers  have 
destroyed. 

Lenin’s  successor  has  been  chosen  by  the  Federal 
Assembly  of  Soviets.  He  is  Alexis  Ivanovitch  Rykov,  of 
Finnish  descent,  the  son  of  a  peasant,  a  Russian  in  tern- 
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perament,  who  has  served  his  term  of  exile  in  Siberia  and 
has  been  an  ardent  worker  for  the  revolution  ever  since 
he  returned  to  Russia  in  1917.  He  has  neither  the  per¬ 
sonality  nor  the  mentality  of  Lenin.  He  enjoys  little 
prestige  and  will  enjoy  less  actual  power.  His  task  will 
be  to  preside  over  a  clique  in  Moscow  who  cannot  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  an  oligarchy,  the  clique  whom 
Lenin  dominated  with  his  will  and  sneers.  The  silent 
Stallin,  the  polished  Kameneff,  the  fiery  Dzerjinsky  will 
intrigue  for  power  with  the  old  friends  of  Lenin — Litvinoff, 
Chicherin,  Krassin,  and,  above  all,  Trotsky.  A  host  of 
ambitious  Communists  outside  the  executive  will  contend 
for  supremacy.  The  serene  stability  that  Lenin  assured 
may  give  way  to  frequent  change,  but  a  change  only  of 
men  and  of  methods. 

Russia,  however,  needs  the  peace  that  is  earned  by 
political  stability  and  the  free  intercourse  of  trade.  She 
is  tired  of  the  ardour  of  those  who  experiment,  she  wants 
only  the  ardour  of  those  who  will  construct.  Her  people 
yearn  for  the  calm  that  will  enable  them  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  their  labour,  for  the  spring  of  creation  that  must  follow 
the  winter  of  discontent.  The  old  Russia  is  irrevocably 
dead.  The  new  Russia  will  yet  astonish  the  world.  Then 
only  will  we  be  able  to  see  how  far  Lenin  has  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  suffering  Russia. 


THE  PALESTINE  QUESTION 

By  Israel  Cohen 


The  article  on  “  The  Arab  Case  in  Palestine  ”  which  was 
contributed  by  Captain  Chisholm  D.  Brunton  to  the 
January  number  of  this  Review  shows  that  the  opposition 
to  the  Palestine  policy  of  the  British  Government,  although 
considerably  diminished  of  late,  has  by  no  means  ceased. 
It  is  significant,  not  only  on  account  of  its  argument,  but 
also  of  its  authorship,  for  it  is  written  by  one  who  was 
formerly  an  official  in  Palestine,  and  who  has  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  another  ex-officiaP  in  celebrating  his 
release  from  responsibility  by  attacking  the  very  policy 
which  he  was  appointed  and  paid  to  carry  out.  In  view  of 
the  special  knowledge  that  Captain  Brunton  would  be 
expected  to  have  gathered  from  his  years  of  office,  it  might 
be  thought  that  he  had  fresh  light  to  throw  upon  a  subject 
that  has  been  discussed  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
to  the  point  of  satiety.  But  he  has  nothing  new  to  tell  us. 
He  repeats  the  oft-exploded  story  of  a  promise  of  inde¬ 
pendence  made  to  the  Palestinian  Arabs,  and  refurbishes 
the  many  misrepresentations  about  Zionist  activity  and 
aspirations  that  have  been  served  up  time  without  number 
in  the  Morning  Post  and  in  the  Rothermere  and  Beaver- 
brook  press.  The  only  addition  that  he  makes  to  our 
information  is  that  it  was  he  who,  in  April,  1921,  when 
trouble  was  expected  in  Palestine,  “  forwarded  a  memoran¬ 
dum  to  that  effect  to  the  General  Staff  in  Cairo.”  If  his 
memorandum  was  marked  by  the  same  accuracy  of  state¬ 
ment  and  impartiality  of  view  as  his  article,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  he  is  no  longer  an  official  in  Palestine.  But 
although  his  contribution  is  largely  a  richauffee  of  dis¬ 
credited  legends,  it  is  none  the  less  capable  of  doing  harm, 
and  I  am  therefore  grateful  to  the  Editor  of  this  Review 
for  his  courtesy  and  fairness  in  permitting  me  to  supply  an 
antidote. 

(i)  “  The  Troubles  of  the  Holy  Land,"  by  Vivian  Gabriel,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  January,  1922. 
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In  attempting  to  prove  that  “the  Arabs  have  very 
serious  grounds  for  discontent,”  Captain  Brunton  gives 
a  very  biased  and  misleading  account  of  the  events  dating 
from  the  correspondence  of  Sir  Henry  McMahon  with  the 
Sherif  of  Mecca.  He  characterises  as  “  a  sterile  con¬ 
troversy  ”  the  question  whether  the  promise  made  by  the 
British  Government  to  Sherif  Hussein  in  October,  1915, 
included  independence  for  the  Palestinian  Arabs,  appa¬ 
rently  because  the  Government  and  the  weight  of  evidence 
itself  have  definitely  decided  against  such  interpretation. 
The  final  word  on  this  matter  was  spoken  by  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  as  Colonial  Secretary,  on  July  nth,  1922,*  and 
Sir  Henry  McMahon  himself,  in  a  letter  written  on  March 
I2th,  1922,  to  the  Department  most  interested  in  Palestine, 
places  clearly  on  record  that  in  his  letter  of  October  24th, 
1915,  it  was  his  intention  to  exclude  Palestine  from  an 
independent  Arabia.  But  Captain  Brunton  complains 
that  if  Palestine  were  excluded,  “  that  fact  was  not  made 
plain  at  a  time  when  we  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  support 
of  the  Arabs  there.”  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that 
the  Arabs  at  the  time  understood  or  claimed  Palestine  to 
be  included  in  the  promise.  More  than  three  years  after 
the  close  of  the  correspondence  of  Sir  Henry  McMahon 
with  the  Sherif  Hussein,  now  King  of  the  Hedjaz,  the 
latter’s  son,  Emir  Feisal  (now  King  of  Iraq),  who  was  in 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  the  Arab  claims  to  the 
Peace  Conference,  wrote  a  letter  under  date  March  ist, 
1919,  in  which  he  stated  : 

Our  deputation  here  in  Paris  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  proposals  sub¬ 
mitted  yesterday  by  the  Zionist  Organisation  to  the  Peace  Conference,  and 
we  regard  them  as  moderate  and  proper.  We  will  do  our  best  in  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned  to  help  them  through. 

Indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Churchill,  it  was  not  until 
January  20th,  1921,  that  the  first  suggestion  was  made  by 
Emir  Feisal,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  that  Palestine  was  included  in  the  area  within  which 
Great  Britain  undertook  to  support  and  recognise  the 
independence  of  the  Arabs.*  The  British  Government’s 


(i)  statement  in  House  of  Commons. 

(a)  Statement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  ixth,  igaa. 
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point  of  view  was  then  expressed,  and  the  Emir  accepted 
the  statement  that  there  had  been  no  intention  to  include 
Palestine.  As  for  the  allegation  that  the  Arabs  of  that 
country  rendered  any  military  support  to  the  Allies  in  the 
Great  War,  that  is  emphatically  refuted  by  Mr.  Philip 
Graves,^  who  served  with  the  British  and  Arab  forces  in 
the  Palestine  campaign,  and  by  Lord  Raglan,*  for  many 
months  British  Representative  in  Trans j or dania.  The 
main  fact  upon  which  Captain  Brunton  seems  to  rely  for 
his  contention  consists  of  the  Anglo-French  Declaration 
of  November  7th,  1918.  But  whilst  this  document  speaks 
expressly  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  it  makes  no  mention 
at  all  of  Palestine,  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as 
tacitly  annulling  the  Balfour  Declaration,  which  had  been 
on  record  for  more  than  a  year.  Besides,  such  a  view  is 
negatived  by  the  aforementioned  letter  of  Emir  Feisal, 
which  was  written  four  months  after  the  Anglo-French 
Declaration. 

There  are  thus  no  grounds  for  the  claim  that  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  Arabs  were  promised  independence.  Equally 
unfounded  is  the  complaint  that  the  terms  of  the  Balfour 
Declaration  or  of  the  Palestine  Mandate  have  the  effect  of 
placing  the  Arabs  at  a  political  disadvantage  either  as 
compared  with  their  own  position  before  the  war  or  as 
compared  with  the  position  of  the  Jews  at  present.  It  is 
true  that  Palestine  was  represented  by  three  or  four 
deputies  in  the  Ottoman  Parliament  during  its  brief 
inglorious  career,  but  for  all  the  influence  that  they  were 
able  to  exercise  upon  the  destinies  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
or  even  upon  those  of  their  own  country,  they  might  just 
as  well  have  stayed  at  home.  The  Holy  Land,  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  was  a  byword  for  sloth,  stagnation  and 
backsheesh ;  now,  after  little  more  than  five  years  of  British 
administration,  it  has  made  more  progress  in  the  various 
domains  of  social  development — by  the  opening  of 
schools,  the  construction  of  roads  and  railways,  the 
improvement  of  public  health,  the  abolition  of  oppressive 
taxes,  the  establishment  of  an  honest  judiciary,  and  the 

(1)  The  Times,  April  5th,  1922. 

(2)  Morning  Post,  December  3i9t,  1923. 
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promotion  of  modern  agricultural  methods — than  it  had 
done  during  the  preceding  five  hundred  years.  It  is 
natural  that  the  Palestinian  Arabs  should  envy  their 
brethren  in  Iraq  their  national  government,  though  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  latter  enjoy  any  greater  prosperity; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  absolute  freedom  to 
govern  the  country,  first  because  they  do  not  display  the 
smallest  faculty  for  such  a  task,  and  secondly  because 
they  would  be  unable  to  redeem  the  country  from  the 
desolation  in  which  they  have  allowed  it  to  sink  for  cen¬ 
turies.  On  the  question  of  their  political  immaturity  there 
is  no  lack  of  witnesses.  Mrs.  Fawcett  declares  that  “the 
native  Syrians  of  Palestine  are  about  as  ignorant  politi¬ 
cally  as  it  is  possible  for  intelligent  people  to  be.”‘  Mr. 
Philip  Graves  writes  :  “  As  compared  with  the  Egyptians, 
the  Arabs,  especially  the  Moslem  inhabitants  of  Palestine, 
are  a  backward  and  decidedly  inefficient  people.”*  And 
even  the  Cairo  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post,  who 
made  a  recent  investigation  of  the  question  and  cannot  be 
suspected  of  being  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Zionist 
point  of  view,  sums  up  emphatically  against  the  demand 
of  the  Palestinian  Arabs  for  self-government  :* 

A  form  of  National  Representative  Government  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs 
...  I  am  convinced,  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment.  Primarily,  the 
Palestinian  Arabs  are  untrained  in  self-government,  and  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  Palestinian  people  such  an  experiment  could  have  no 
guarantee  whatever  of  the  most  meagre  chance  of  success. 

The  British  Government,  however,  has  been  anxious  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Arabs  in  the  government  of 
Palestine,  and  therefore  proposed  the  creation  of  a  Legis¬ 
lative  Council,  but  the  Arabs  boycotted  the  elections. 
The  reason  given  by  Captain  Brunton  for  this  opposition 
is  that  the  elected  members  were  to  consist  of  eight 
Moslems,  two  Christians  and  two  Jews,  “but  as  the 
Moslems  form  77  per  cent,  of  the  population,  this  meant 
that  they  would  be  under-represented  to  the  extent  of  over 
40  per  cent.”  This  explanation  is  rather  disingenuous, 
as  both  the  Moslem  and  Christian  members  would  be 

(i)  Six  Weeks  in  Palestine,  1921.  (2)  The  Times,  April  5th,  1922. 

(3)  Morning  Post,  November  8th,  1923. 
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Arabs,  and  they  would  together  have  formed  10  out  of  the 
12  elected  members — a  proportion  approximating  to  the 
Arab  ratio  of  the  total  population.  The  real  reason  for 
the  boycott  must  be  sought  in  the  Arabic  press,  which 
contains  some  remarkable  revelations.  Thus  we  read  :* 

And  when  the  Government  proposed  the  Legislative  Council  and 
Advisory  Council,  this  family  (the  Husseinis)  strongly  protested  and  urged 
the  nation  to  rebel  against  it.  .  .  .  The  reason  is  simple.  If  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  were  accepted  it  would  have  harmed  the  Moslem  Council, 
not  because  they  thought  it  would  harm  the  nation,  but  for  their  own 
benefit,  the  benefit  of  the  Moslem  Council,  for  they  feared  their  salaries 
and  positions. 

But  the  Supreme  Moslem  Council  would  probably  not 
have  persisted  and  succeeded  in  frustrating  the  elections  if 
it  had  not  felt  that  it  had  the  support  of  certain  elements 
in  the  Administration  itself.  According  to  the  Meraat-el- 
Sherk,  quoted  in  the  Annafir^  “  The  extremist  policy  of 
the  Moslem-Christian  Association  and  of  the  Arab  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  was  provoked  by  the  Palestine  Govern¬ 
ment  Political  Secretary.”  It  may  seem  strange  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  British  officials  could  countenance  the  baulking 
of  the  very  orders  which  they  were  instructed  to  carry  out, 
but  such  was  the  common  report  throughout  the  country. 
For  example,  a  Cairo  newspaper*  writes  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Reading,  the  Governor  of  the  Tulkeram  District : 

Surely  an  Arab  could  not  do  as  much  as  he.  And  Salem  Abdul  Rahman, 
one  of  the  notables  of  the  District,  admires  the  help  Mr.  Reading  gave 
to  the  Arabs  in  connection  with  the  elections.  Mr.  Reading  encouraged 
the  people  to  boycott  the  elections.  And  when  the  inhabitants  arranged 
festivals  to  receive  the  Arab  Delegation,  they  stood  before  Mr.  Reading 
and  shouted :  “Long  live  Palestine  and  the  Arabs!”  “Down  with 
Zionism !  ”  .And  not  only  did  he  see  and  hear  these  things,  but  urged 
thfffl  on  and  commanded  the  police  to  serve  the  revellers,  etc. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the 
Arabs  are  united.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  two  main 
political  parties,  that  of  the  Moslem-Christian  Association 
and  the  newly  formed  National  Party,  grouped  respec¬ 
tively  round  the  two  rival  families  of  Husseini  and 
Nashashibi,  which  are  at  present  engaged  in  a  rancorous 

(i)  Phalaslin,  April,  1923.  (2)  December  2ist,  1923. 

(3)  El  Watania,  October  15th,  1923. 
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press  battle.  Says  the  Alifh  Ba' :  “  Leaders  of  other 
nations  fight  politely  and  decently  for  their  own  ideas 
and  use  not  lies  and  defamation  to  prove  that  their  prin¬ 
ciples  and  their  methods  are  the  best.  For  God’s  sake, 
no  more  scandal  and  shame.”  Surely  no  encouraging 
augury  of  wise  Arab  statesmanship. 

Among  the  various  misrepresentations  that  vitiate 
Captain  Brunton’s  account  of  the  conditions  in  Palestine 
those  that  stand  out  most  conspicuously  are  in  regard  to 
the  power  that  he  attributes  to  the  Zionists  and  to  the  aims 
that  he  imputes  to  them.  In  both  respects  he  is  grievously 
at  fault.  He  speaks  of  “  the  subservience  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  Zionist  dictatorship,”  and  says  that  “  it  is  con 
sidered  as  Zionist  rather  than  British.”  And  what  does 
he  adduce  in  support  of  these  allegations?  First,  he 
speaks  of  “the  disproportionate  number  of  Jewish  oft 
cials,”  though  without  giving  any  figures.  He  simply 
quotes  an  extract  from  the  Egyptian  Gazette  of  March 
17th,  1922,  which  accuses  the  Palestine  Government  of 
increasing  the  ratio  of  Jewish  officials  to  British  by  staff 
reductions,  but  without  a  tittle  of  evidence.  The  fact  is 
that,  apart  from  the  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel,  there  is  only  one  Jew  (Mr.  Norman  Bentwich,  the 
Attorney- General)  out  of  34  senior  officials  in  the  Adminis 
tration.  Captain  Brunton  remarks  that  “  no  Moslem 
holds  any  important  appointment,”  but  he  omits  to  state 
that  there  are  33  senior  officials,  in  addition  to  all  the 
District  Governors,  who  are  British  Christians.  During 
the  last  twelve  months  there  have  been  several  Jewish 
officials  who  have  been  squeezed  out  or  frozen  out,*  and 
the  Thirteenth  Zionist  Congress,  held  last  August  at  Carls 
bad,  felt  it  necessary  to  pass  a  resolution  of  protest  on  the 
matter.  The  anti-Semitic  atmosphere  of  certain  depart 
ments  is  notorious :  the  Railway  Administration,  for 
example,  never  gives  a  contract  to  a  Jew  in  the  land  of 

(i)  December  12th,  1923. 

{2)  Colonel  H.  J.  Solomon,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Industry ;  Major  Montefiore,  Instructor  of  PoUce  ;  Mr.  Dennis  Cohen,  of  tin 
Immigration  Department ;  Mr.  Joseph  Axler,  Railway  Traffic  Manager,  ttt 
Safed,  with  a  predominantly  Jewish  population,  was  deprived  a  year  ago  of  Hi 
Jewish  Chief  of  Police  and  Inspector. 
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the  Jewish  National  Home.  Moreover,  Captain  Brunton 
seeks  to  show  that  justice  is  administered  with  a  pro- 
Jewish  bias  by  referring, to  two  contrasted  cases  of  which 
he  suppresses  the  material  details.  He  says  that  a  Jew 
who  “was  arrested  with  a  revolver  and  fifty  rounds”  at 
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the  time  of  the  Jaffa  disturbances  was  fined  1 10  piastres  by 
Jewish  magistrate,  whereas  an  Arab  in  whose  house  a 
hand-grenade  was  found  after  the  Jerusalem  riot  of 
November  2nd,  1921,  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years’ 
imprisonment.  The  facts  are  that  the  Jew,  Mr.  Shapiro, 
a  highly  respected  colonist  of  Rehoboth,  was  fined  for  the 
merely  technical  offence  of  having  omitted  to  renew  his 
revolver  licence,  which  had  expired  the  day  before  his 
arrest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arab,  Fabah  Allah  Abul 
Saleh,  tried  to  enter  the  Jewish  quarter  with  a  bomb  in 
his  hand,  threatened  with  it  both  the  policeman  who  tried 
to  arrest  him  as  well  as  the  onlookers,  and  then  escaped 
into  a  house,  where  he  was  afterwards  found  with  his 
bomb.‘  Captain  Brunton  stigmatises  as  “  agitators  ”  the 
members  of  the  Jewish  Self-defence  Corps  whose  sen¬ 
tences  in  connection  with  the  Jerusalem  riots  of  1920  were 
quashed,  but  says  not  a  word  about  the  Arab  Haj  Amin 
al  Husseini,  who,  after  being  sentenced  to  15  years* 
imprisonment  for  instigating  the  riots,  was  rewarded  with 
the  important  office  of  Mufti  of  Jerusalem. 

Equally  unfounded  and  misleading  are  the  statements 
made  about  Jewish  immigration  and  the  Government’s 
land  policy.  It  is  not  the  Arab  taxpayer  who  pays,  even 
indirectly,  for  the  immigration  of  the  Jews,  but  the  latter 
who  do  it  directly  themselves.  Every  Jew  who  enters 
Palestine  has  to  pay  a  landing-tax  of  one  pound,  the  taxes 
forming  the  sole  maintenance  of  the  Immigration  Depart¬ 
ment.  And  in  addition  there  is  a  visa  fee,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  Jews  from  Poland  and  Roumania,  amounts  to 
£2,  so  that  on  all  Jewish  immigrants  from  those  countries 
the  British  and  Palestine  Governments  together  receive 
£3)  which  is  a  third  and  sometimes  more  of  the  total  cost 
of  transport.  Since  April,  1918,  the  Zionist  Organisation 


(i)  The  Palestine  Weekly,  November  i8th,  1921. 
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has  spent  over  £200,000  upon  assisting  immigration. 
Captain  Brunton’s  reason  for  alleging  that  “  the  Arab  tax¬ 
payer  is  actually  made  to  pay”  for  the  Jewish  immigrants 
is  that  “  the  Government  has  given  them  contracts  for  road 
repair  or  other  public  works,”  and  his  comment  is  that 
“  the  Arabs  are  living  under  a  system  of  government  which 
is  in  effect  taxation  without  representation.”  It  must 
therefore  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  income-tax  in 
Palestine;  that  the  customs  dues,  tithes,  and  house  and 
land  tax,  from  which  the  revenue  is  principally  derived,* 
are  paid  equally  by  Jews  and  Arabs;  that  the  contracts  for 
road  repairs  were  very  satisfactorily  carried  out;  and  that 
the  money  spent  thereon  in  one  case  consisted  of  a  loan 
given  without  interest  by  the  Zionist  Organisation.*  But 
whilst  he  grudges  employment  to  the  builders  of  the 
Jewdsh  National  Home,  he  preserves  a  discreet  silence 
about  the  importation  for  Government  purposes  of  cheap 
Egyptian  labour — in  flagrant  violation  of  the  spirit  and 
aim  of  the  Mandate.  As  for  the  land  policy  of  the 
Administration,  he  says  that  “  the  manner  in  which  land 
concessions  are  granted  to  Jews  requires  investigation,” 
but  he  stops  short  at  the  investigation,  perhaps  because 
he  knows  that  the  facts  belie  his  implication.  Although 
the  Mandate  (Article  6)  requires  that  the  Administration 
“shall  encourage  .  .  .  close  settlement  by  Jews  on  the 
land,  including  State  lands  and  waste  lands  not  required 
for  public  purposes,”  this  provision  has  hitherto  remained 
a  dead  letter.  The  largest  area  of  Government  land 
consists  of  the  marshy  Beisan  district,  comprising  500,000 
dunam  (about  125,000  acres),  a  concession  of  part  of  which 
was  promised  in  1919  to  Dr.  Weizmann,  President  of  the 
Zionist  Organisation.  After  the  advent  of  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  the  Zionist  Organisation  was  informed  that  a 
survey  must  first  be  made  and  the  requirements  of  the 
fellaheen  satisfied,  and  then  there  would  be  a  considerable 
stretch  of  land  available  for  Jewish  colonisation.  There- 

(1)  Report  on  Palestine  Administration,  1922. 

(2)  A  loan  of  £15,000  for  the  building  of  the  road  from  Rehobo th  to  Rishon. 
The  Zionist  Organisation  also  gave  a  grant  of  £10,000  for  drainage  works  u 
Jerusalem. 
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upon  the  Organisation  applied  for  the  lease  of  a  small 
area  (only  1,000  dunam)  in  the  district  for  field  experi¬ 
mentation,  and  received  a  written  promise  that  the  lease 
would  be  granted.  But  after  some  time  it  was  announced 
that  the  whole  of  the  500,000  dunam  had  been  distributed 
among  the  fellaheen,  who  received  150  dunam  or  more 
each,  whilst  the  promise  of  the  1,000  dunam  to  the  Zionist 
Organisation  was  coolly  ignored.  To  the  same  mode  of 
procedure  belongs  the  recent  decision  of  the  military 
authorities  to  expropriate  for  the  purpose  of  an  aerodrome 
the  best  part  of  the  land  of  Kalendia,  the  only  Jewish 
settlement  north  of  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Ramallah, 
to  the  lasting  detriment  of  the  colony,  despite  the  fact  that 
another  suitable  site  could  easily  have  been  found  in  the 
waste  and  desolate  surroundings  of  the  Holy  City, 

Nor  are  the  grievances  of  the  Jewish  people  confined 
to  the  questions  of  immigration  and  land  settlement ;  they 
also  relate  to  matters  of  education,  religious  observance, 
and  national  organisation.  Out  of  the  Government’s 
annual  budget  of  ;^ioo,oc)0  for  education  the  Jews  receive 
only  ;(J3,ooo,  which  is  wholly^  out  of  proportion  to  their 
ratio  of  the  population,  and  this  indeed  constitutes  the 
entire  financial  contribution  of  the  Government  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Jewish  National  Home.  Although, 
according  to  the  Mandate  (Article  23),  the  holy  days  of 
the  respective  communities  in  Palestine  are  to  be  recog¬ 
nised  “  as  legal  days  of  rest  for  the  members  of  such  com¬ 
munities,”  Jewish  employees  on  the  railways  find  it  difficult 
to  secure  their  Sabbath  rest  without  loss  of  pay,  whilst  a 
number  of  Jewish  gendarmes  recently  transferred  to 
Tulkeram  were  refused  Sabbath  leave,  and  upon  their 
absenting  themselves  from  duty  on  that  day  disciplinary 
measures  were  taken  against  them.  Hebrew  is  declared 
by  the  Mandate  to  be  one  of  the  three  official  languages, 
but  in  practice  it  receives  scant  respect  from  the  authorities 
in  their  relations  with  the  Jewish  people.  And  if  all  the 
instances  already  given  of  disregard  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Mandate,  to  the  detriment  of  Jewish  interests,  do  not 
suffice  to  show  that  such  phraseology  as  “  the  subservience 
of  the  Administration  to  Zionist  dictatorship  ”  is  the 
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product  of  unadulterated  bias,  one  further  instance  may  be 
mentioned.  The  Jewish  National  Council  iy aad  Leuml)^ 
the  elected  representative  body  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine, 
has  applied  to  the  Government  for  authority  to  impose 
taxation  upon  the  members  of  the  Jewish  community  for 
religious,  educational  and  social  purposes.  Such 
authority  has  been  enjoyed  for  centuries  by  most  of  the 
Jewish  communities  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  where 
the  arm  of  the  law  can  be  invoked,  if  necessary,  for  the 
enforcement  of  their  fiscal  regulations.  But  whilst  this 
power  is  exercised  by  Jews  in  the  Diaspora  it  is  denied  to 
them  in  their  ancestral  land  by  the  Mandatory  which  is 

responsible  for  placing  the  country  under  such  political,  ’ 
administrative  and  economic  conditions  as  will  secure  the  ' 
establishment  of  the  Jewish  National  Home.”  ! 

A  word  or  two  must  now  be  said  of  the  sinister  aim  ^ 

imputed  to  the  Zionists  by  Captain  Brunton.  After  * 

unfolding  an  array  of  disconnected  data  about  Bolshevism  ^ 

in  Palestine  and  elsewhere  and  about  the  Haganah,  or  ' 

Jewish  Self-defence  Force,  he  concludes  :  ‘ 

We  must  admit  that  the  Arabs  have  some  grounds  for  believing  that  the  ^ 

real  aim  of  the  Zionists  is  to  set  up  a  Communist  Jewish  State  in  Pales-  i 

tine  and  that  the  Haganah  is  the  nucleus  of  a  Red  Army  destined  to  cnish  j 

Arab  opposition  and  establish  Jewish  supremacy. 


A  British  official  or  ex-official  who  can  write  this  may  have 
ground  for  alarm,  but  he  gives  others  even  greater  ground 
for  alarm,  for  he  betrays  a  mentality  redolent  of  The  Proto¬ 
cols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion.  The  facts  are  simple  enough. 
The  Jewish  Bolsheviks,  whose  demonstration  in  Jaffa  on 
May  ist,  1921,  was  the  prelude  to  a  series  of  Arab  outrages, 
have  long  since  been  deported,  and  if  any  still  exist  in 
Palestine  their  number  is  insignificant.  They  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  members  of  the  co-operative 
settlements  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  who  are  often  dubbed 
“  Communists  ”  for  the  purpose  of  disparagement,  for  the 
latter  are  Zionists,  whereas  the  Bolsheviks  are  anti- 
Zionists.  The  Russian  brochure  by  Eberlin  quoted  by 
Captain  Brunton  as  evidence  of  an  entente  between 
Zionism  and  Bolshevism  is  the  fantastic  screed  of  an 
obscure  individual,  who  neither  represents  the  official 
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views  of  Zionism  nor  is  even  known  in  Zionist  circles. 
The  importation  of  arms  was  unfortunately  necessitated 
by  the  feeling  of  insecurity  engendered  among  the  Jewish 
population  by  the  riots  of  1920  and  1921,  but  since  the 
recognition  of  the  Haganah  by  the  military  authorities, 
who  have  it  under  their  control,  no  further  case  of  the 
smuggling  of  arms  by  Jews  has  been  known.  The  car¬ 
dinal  fallacy  of  Captain  Brunton  consists  in  supposing 
that  Bolshevism  is  friendly  towards  Zionism  :  the  fact  is 
just  the  reverse.  Zionism  is  forbidden  in  Soviet  Russia; 
its  adherents  are  imprisoned,  its  funds  are  confiscated,  its 
teachings  are  proscribed.  In  Kiev  twelve  Jews  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  two  years’  imprisonment  for  having  taken  part 
in  a  Zionist  conference,  and  twenty-one  Jews  were 
sentenced  to  one  year’s  imprisonment  for  the  same  offence.^ 
And  a  number  of  Jews,  recently  proceeding  from  Palestine 
to  Russia,  who  applied  for  Russian  visas,  were  informed 
by  the  Soviet  representative  in  Constantinople  that  they 
would  receive  them  on  condition  that  they  wrote  to 
Nakamme,  the  Soviet  organ  in  Berlin,  that  they  were 
leaving  Palestine  because  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
Zionist  situation  and  that  they  undertook  not  to  participate 
in  Zionist  activities  in  Russia.*  But  although  the  Arabs 
affect  a  dread  of  Zionism  on  the  score  of  its  alleged  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Bolshevism,  both  the  Palestinian  Arab  and 
Syrian  Arab  delegations  did  not  scruple  to  seek  the  sup¬ 
port  of  M.  Rakowsky,  the  Soviet  representative  at 
Lausanne  at  the  time  when  the  treaty  with  Turkey  was 
under  discussion.® 

The  time  has  surely  come  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  mis¬ 
representations  of  Zionist  policy  and  to  give  the  Jewish 
people  a  fair  opportunity  of  realising  the  ideal  by  which 
they  have  been  animated  ever  since  their  loss  of  national 
independence.  The  Jews  do  not  enter  Palestine  to  dis¬ 
place  or  evict  a  single  person,  but  simply  to  settle  upon 
its  unoccupied  areas.  Its  present  population  is  only  a 
little  over  700,000,  whilst  all  authorities  are  agreed,  as 

(0  Daily  Telegraph,  Febraary'aith,  1923. 

(2)  Bulletin  of  the  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency,  December  22nd,  1923. 

ii)  Manchester  Guardian,  November  30th,  1922. 
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Viscount  Milner  observed  after  his  return  from  the 
country,  that  “in  former  days  it  used  to  support  many 
times  its  present  population.”  The  Jews  do  not  propose, 
nor  have  they  the  right  or  wish,  to  dispossess  a  single 
farmer  or  landowner;  but  they  are  willing  to  buy  every 
square  metre  of  land  that  they  need  for  their  settlements. 
According  to  a  Government  report,  75  per  cent,  of  the 
arable  area  of  the  land  still  lies  desolate,  despite  the  Arab 
occupation  of  hundreds  of  years.  How  is  this  desolation 
to  be  replaced  by  cultivation  except  by  the  energy  and 
labour  of  Jewish  settlers,  for  what  other  people  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  undertake  this  arduous  task  and  to  make  the 
sacrifice  that  it  will  involve?  Jewish  immigration  has 
increased  the  value  of  the  soil  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Arabs  are  receiving  for  their  property  five  or  six  times  as 
much  as  they  did  before  the  war,  and  perhaps  ten  or  twenty 
times  as  much  as  they  paid  for  it  themselves. 

Palestine  forms  a  very  small  part — only  a  hundred  and 
seventieth  part — of  the  total  area  inhabited  by  Arabic¬ 
speaking  populations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish 
people,  oppressed  and  landless  for  the  past  nineteen 
hundred  years,  has  no  other  land  in  which  it  can  develop 
its  national  life  and  build  up  its  national  home  except 
Palestine,  where  there  is  ample  room  for  Jew  and  Arab 
to  work  in  peaceful  and  beneficent  co-operation.  What 
Jewish  industry  can  accomplish  has  already  been  shown  by 
the  various  improvements — especially  hygienic,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  educational — brought  about  during  the  last  two 
or  three  decades.  Over  fifty  flourishing  rural  settlements 
have  been  created — oases  in  a  desert;  modern  residential 
quarters  have  been  built  in  the  principal  cities,  and  an 
entirely  new  district — a  model  township — has  been  estab¬ 
lished  outside  Jaffa.  Particularly  during  the  last  five 
years,  since  the  British  occupation  of  Palestine,  has  con¬ 
siderable  progress  been  made  by  Jews  in  the  development 
and  improvement  of  the  country.  They  have  built  roads 
and  railways,  drained  marshes,  fixed  up  telephone  installa¬ 
tions,  planted  over  two  million  trees ;  they  have  brought 
nearly  10,000  acres  under  cultivation,  established  many 
co-operative  societies,  and  created  a  Mortgage  Bank  and 
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a  Workmen’s  Bank,  in  addition  to  the  Anglo-Palestine 
Bank  founded  before  the  war.  They  also  conduct  137 
schools,  an  agricultural  institute,  and  a  natural  history 
museum.  They  have  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  upon  social  welfare  and  upon  an  extensive  and 
efficient  medical  service.  Altogether,  during  the  last  five 
years  the  expenditure  of  the  Zionist  Organisation  in 
Palestine  has  been  £3,cxx),ooo,  in  addition  to  which  nearly 
the  same  amount  has  been  brought  into  the  country  by 
Jewish  private  capitalists,  who  have  established  various 
useful  industries,  and  by  other  Jewish  organisations  and 
persons  of  means. 

What  has  been  done  during  the  last  few  years,  in  the 
face  of  opposition  and  intrigue,  is  but  an  earnest  of  the 
greater  achievements  that  can  be  attained  in  the  future. 
But  if  these  achievements  are  not  to  be  a  mere  vision,  it  is 
essential  that  the  Mandate  shall  be  applied  firmly  and 
faithfully,  without  reservation  or  modification,  and  without 
any  whittling  down  of  the  provisions  concerning  the  Jewish 
National  Home,  and  that  the  British  Government  shall 
make  it  understood  beyond  all  ambiguity  that  it  is  resolved 
to  maintain  its  trust  intact  and  has  set  its  face  against  any 
political  inclusion  of  Palestine  in  an  Arab  Confederation. 
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MR.  RAMSAY  MACDONALD’S  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

By  An  Observer 

iThe  country  has  now  recovered  from  the  panic  with  which 
the  advent  of  the  Labour  Party  to  power  was  regarded. 
The  world  has  not  come  to  an  end,  and  the  prophets  of 
woe  who  pronounced  such  deep  anathemas  on  the  Liberal 
Party  for  voting  for  the  amendment  to  the  Address  which 
overthrew  the  Conservative  Government,  were  forced  to 
admit  that  the  new  Administration  cut  a  very  respectable 
figure.  As  the  Capital  Levy  receded  into  the  background, 
Suburbia  began  to  pick  up  its  courage  again  and  invest 
once  more  in  British  Government  stock.  When  the  letter 
was  published  which  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  had  written 
to  a  correspondent  warning  all  concerned  that  a  Labour 
Government  would  set  its  face  sternly  against  revolu¬ 
tionary  action,  and  would  stand  by  constitutional  methods 
in  India,  a  chorus  of  praise  for  the  new  Prime  Minister 
went  up  from  the  Tory  clubs.  He  was  proclaimed  to  be 
a  statesman  of  wisdom  and  courage,  in  whose  hands  the 
destinies  of  the  British  Empire  would  be  safe.  The  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  “  Red  Flag”  at  the  Albert  Hall  was  forgotten, 
and  the  dire  prognostications  of  what  a  Socialist  Govern¬ 
ment  would  do  by  cunning  administrative  action  to  hand 
over  India  to  Mr.  Gandhi  and  present  our  colonies  to  the 
Germans,  no  longer  formed  the  stock-in-trade  of  Carmelite 
House.  The  idea  that  anything  of  the  kind  could  be  done 
was  ridiculous,  for  it  would  require  not  only  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  Government,  but  a  revolutionary  House  of 
Commons  behind  it,  to  turn  the  British  Empire  upside 
down. 

Every  move  in  the  game  to  discredit  the  Prime  Minister 
was,  however,  noted  in  Paris.  To  encourage  M.  Poincare 
to  believe  that  a  Government  was  coming  into  power  which 
had  neither  the  desire  not  the  power  to  uphold  British 
prestige  was  a  dangerous  and  unpatriotic  course  to  pursue. 
Lord  Curzon  had  suffered  from  the  same  attempts  to 
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undermine  the  authority  of  the  last  Government  in  its 
difficult  dealings  with  the  French.  Lord  Grey  therefore 
did  well  in  his  speech  on  the  Address  to  declare  that 
he  regarded  the  advent  of  a  Labour  Government  with  no 
apprehension  at  all,  and  to  state  plainly  that  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  support  their  foreign  policy.  “  In  foreign 
policy,”  he  said,  “  their  aims  are  the  same  as  ours,  and  I 
have  some  little  hope  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  difficulties, 
the  introduction  of  new  men  and  new  minds  into  foreign 
policy  may  bring  some  better  response  from  some  other 
European  countries.  I  know  the  difficulties  are  great,” 
he  added,  “  but  the  moment  Labour  comes  within  reach 
of  responsibility,  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  has  been  the 
first  to  realise  the  desirability  of  co-operation  with  France, 
and  he  proclaims  that  as  one  of  his  objects.”  Lord  Grey 
was  speaking  before  the  vote  which  placed  the  Labour 
Government  in  power,  but  he  knew  what  was  coming,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  make  it  plain  that  all  men  of  good  will 
would  be  behind  the  new  Government  in  their  difficult  task 
of  solving  the  Reparation  problem.  He  reminded  the 
House  of  Lords  that  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  had 
appealed  for  the  co-operation  of  humane  men  and  humane 
women  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  which  was  a  “  very 
desirable  aspiration.” 

Thus  the  new  Labour  Government  came  into  power 
with  the  good  will  of  a  statesman  who  had  a  long  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  in  guiding  the  foreign  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  and  this  meant  the  good  will  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  without  whose  aid  the  Labour  Party  could  do 
nothing.  The  Conservative  Party  will  also  support  Mr. 
MacDonald  so  long  as  he  tries  to  work  with  France,  for 
that  was  the  guiding  principle  of  Lord  Curzon’s  policy. 
But  while  Lord  Grey  approved  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
desire  to  co-operate  with  France,  he  felt  compelled  to 
point  out  the  difficulty  of  such  co-operation  in  face  of  the 
different  views  of  the  Ruhr  occupation  taken  by  the  F rench 
Government  and  His  Majesty’s  Government,  and  he  again 
emphasised  his  own  opinion  that  the  French  had  taken  a 
course  which  could  not  but  lead  to  disaster. 

He  was  pessimistic  about  the  situation  in  the  Palatinate, 
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fearing  that  if  there  were  a  false  Separatist  movement 
encouraged  by  France  which  ended  in  the  separation  from 
Germany  of  districts  of  German  population  against  the 
will  of  the  vast  majority  of  their  inhabitants,  we  might 
have  in  Europe  in  the  future  an  Alsace-Lorraine  question 
poisoning  the  whole  atmosphere  of  foreign  politics  on  a 
larger  scale  and  worse  than  the  question  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

I  have  dwelt  on  Lord  Grey’s  speech  because  it  so  clearly 
brings  out  the  difficulties  which  Mr.  MacDonald  has  to 
face.  They  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  Lord 
Grey’s  words : — “  The  European  situation  is  drifting 
towards  the  dangerous  state  of  things  which  preceded  the 
last  war.  The  peace  of  1919  has  miscarried.”  On  one 
side  there  is  fear  and  apprehension  of  the  future,  on  the 
other  a  growing  hatred  and  desire  for  revenge.  How  to 
remove  this  fear  by  giving  the  French  security  against 
future  attack,  while  at  the  same  time  obtaining  just 
treatment  for  Germany,  is  Mr.  MacDonald’s  main  task. 

He  has  described  the  present  deplorable  situation  as  the 
legacy  of  the  vacillating  policy  pursued  by  former 
Governments,  and  has  sharply  criticised  the  Baldwin 
Government  for  its  ineffectiveness.  The  Labour  Party’s 
view  is  that  Lord  Curzon  failed  because  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  assert  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  against  the 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr.  This  view  is  perhaps  a  little  too 
severe,  and  now  Mr.  MacDonald  has  had  time  to  study 
the  records  of  the  Foreign  Office,  he  speaks  in  gentler 
tones  about  his  predecessor.  Before  taking  office  he  was 
naturally  anxious  to  prove  to  the  electors  that  he  could 
have  done  better,  and  to  persuade  them  that  if  he  became 
Prime  Minister  he  would  take  a  more  effective  line. 

By  a  bolder  course  Mr.  MacDonald  means  the  adoption 
of  a  more  courageous  moral  standpoint  by  this  country, 
which,  in  his  belief,  would  greatly  strengthen  “  the  peace 
forces  of  Europe.”  While  declaring  that  he  will  never 
support  his  diplomacy  by  an  appeal  to  force,  he  admits  that 
in  the  transition  time,  until  national  security  can  be  placed 
on  a  totally  different  foundation,  this  country  must  main¬ 
tain  an  adequate  military  force.  In  his  brochure  on  “  The 
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foreign  policy  of  the  Labour  Party”  (Cecil  Palmer),  he 
tells  his  critics  that  “  the  problems  of  transformation  are 
the  hardest  of  all  problems  to  explain  to  mere  propa¬ 
gandists.  .  .  .  The  organic  change  from  one  system 
to  another  through  a  time  when  the  old  is  mingled  with 
the  new  is,  however,  the  kind  of  work  which  leaders  of 
opinion  must  be  prepared  to  do  far  more  frequently  than 
ever  before.” 


From  this  we  may  gather,  in  spite  of  the  metaphysical 
mist  which  obscures  his  language,  that  the  new  Labour 
Government  will  not  leave  this  country  unarmed  to  pos¬ 
sible  attack  while  they  are  working  for  a  general  agreement 
on  armaments.  Mr.  Snowden  has  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  British  Army  and  Fleet  in  discussing 
the  same  problem,  and  has  declared  that  it  will  be  the  aim 
of  the  Labour  Government  to  uphold  British  interests, 
which  he  believes  need  never  clash  with  the  just  and 
reasonable  ambitions  of  other  countries. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  to  the  League  of  Nations 
to  which  the  Prime  Minister  looks  for  the  advancement 
of  his  aims  in  foreign  policy.  “We  must  find  in  the 
League  of  Nations,”  he  tells  us,  “  the  focus  of  our  contacts 
with  Europe.”  But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  must  do 
nothing  except  through  the  League,  which,  in  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  opinion,  is  still  a  very  imperfect  instrument 
for  the  pacification  of  Europe.  For  this  reason  he  is 
anxious  that  the  League  should  obtain  the  confidence  of 
all  the  important  nations,  for  it  is  at  present  too  much  an 
executive  committee  of  the  victors.  He  sees  clearly  the 
danger  of  becoming  “  the  mere  catspaws  of  the  League’s 
devotees,”  with  their  desire  for  sectional  alliances  and 
guarantees  of  a  sectional  character.  In  his  opinion 
America  was  right  not  to  enter  the  League  as  at  present 
constituted,  and  where  American  co-operation  is  obtain¬ 
able  the  League  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way. 
Hence  the  desire  of  the  Labour  Government  to  secure  the 
entrance  of  Germany  and  Russia  into  the  League  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  other  Great  Powers.  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  haste  in  giving  de  jure  recognition  to  the 
Soviet  Republic  arose  partly  from  his  anxiety  to  strengthen 
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the  League.  His  aim  is  to  call  in  Russia  and  Germany  to 
adjust  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

On  all  these  points  the  Liberal  Party  is  prepared  to  keep 
step  with  the  Labour  Government.  Mr.  MacDonald 
realises  that  he  is  in  office  and  not  in  power,  and  in 
adopting  the  policy  of  co-operation  with  France  as  his 
first  step  he  carries  all  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  him.  His  interview  in  the  French  Radical  paper  the 
Quotidien  suggested  that  he  was  preparing  to  take  another 
course.  There  was  a  strange  contradiction  between  the 
sharpness  of  his  tone  in  this  article  and  the  naivete  of  his 
appeal  in  the  letter  to  M.  Poincare,  to  forget  the  past  and 
shake  hands  again  as  a  prelude  to  a  real  understanding. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  MacDonald  touched  on  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  national  interests,  but  no  one  who  read  this 
letter  could  have  thought  that  there  was  any  serious  clash 
of  opinion  between  the  two  countries  which  could  not  be 
removed  by  a  little  good  will  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  MacDonald  would  do  well  to  avoid  seeming  con¬ 
tradictions  of  this  kind.  They  have  proved  fatal  in  the 
past  in  our  dealings  with  France,  for  they  suggest  that 
we  do  not  mean  what  we  say  and  can  be  diverted  from  our 
purpose.  M.  Poincare  replied  with  due  but  not  over¬ 
strained  cordiality  to  the  letter.  He  stressed  the  fact  that 
regrettable  differences  existed  between  the  two  countries, 
and  he  underlined  Mr.  MacDonald’s  reference  to  the 
necessity  of  paying  regard  to  national  opinion  and 
national  interests.  With  the  article  in  the  Quotidien  in 
mind  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  do  more  than  return 
the  friendly  salute  and  place  himself  on  guard  again  at 
once. 

A  better  atmosphere  was  created  by  this  interchange  of 
courtesies;  but  there  was  no  proof  that  the  French  had 
altered  their  attitude  on  the  main  issues.  It  has  too 
often  happened  before  that  the  arrival  of  a  new  Prime 
Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary  has  been  the  occasion  for 
an  exchange  of  compliments  which  seemed  to  clear  the 
air,  but  which  in  reality  left  the  hard  outline  of  our  differ¬ 
ences  unchanged.  We  must  therefore  not  attach  too  much 
importance  to  the  minor  concessions  which  the  French 
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Government  has  made  in  the  matter  of  the  Palatinate  and 
the  Cologne  railways.  The  farce  of  the  Separatist  move¬ 
ment  is  too  obvious  for  the  French  to  continue  to  support 
it  openly.  But  it  may  flare  up  again,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  French  authorities,  by  preventing  the  return  of 
German  officials  to  the  Palatinate,  are  still  acting  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Treaty  by  their  interference  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  Germany  in  the  occupied  area.  They  also  refuse 
to  come  to  any  modus  vivendi  in  the  Ruhr  and  continue 
to  keep  their  stranglehold  on  that  great  industrial  area. 
Taxes  have  been  piled  on  taxes  until  the  agreement  with 
the  German  industrialists  threatens  to  break  down,  and 
in  the  meantime  unoccupied  Germany,  deprived  of  essen¬ 
tial  raw  material  and  commodities  and  balanced  on  the 
dizzy  edge  of  the  renten  mark,  is  faced  with  economic  ruin. 

In  Cologne,  with  the  railways  in  the  Rhineland  linked 
up  to  the  trunk  lines  in  the  British  zone,  we  are  in  a  more 
comfortable  position,  but  we  are  still  surrounded  by  French 
and  Belgian  customs  posts  which  hamper  the  trade  of  our 
area. 

It  was  in  the  negotiations  over  the  Palatinate  and  the 
Cologne  railways  that  Mr.  MacDonald  and  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
who  so  ably  seconds  him  at  the  Foreign  Office,  first 
realised  the  immense  difficulties  of  Lord  Curzon’s  task. 
They  w^ere  grateful  to  him  for  the  strong  stand  which  he 
had  taken  on  both  these  questions,  and  were  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  better  response  which  they  got  from 
M.  Poincare.  But  the  idea,  if  indeed  Mr.  MacDonald  ever 
cherished  it,  that  a  settlement  of  the  more  important  issues 
could  be  reached  by  spinning  fine  phrases  and  making 
appeals  to  justice  and  morality  was  seen  to  be  a  delusion. 
A  cynic  has  remarked  that  men  in  the  main  are  not  moved 
by  such  appeals,  and  that  even  the  lessons  of  hard  ex¬ 
perience  do  not  always  teach  them  that  morality  is  a  good 
guide.  We  may  hope  that  this  is  untrue,  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  Prime  Minister,  who  has  taken  the  office  of 
Foreign  Secretary  to  make  himself  better  acquainted  with 
every  detail  of  the  ground,  has  discovered  by  this  time 
that  Europe  is  a  stony  soil  on  which  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
peace  and  good  will. 
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This  explains  his  cautious  approach  to  the  problem 
of  a  European  settlement.  He  has  wisely  said  that  he 
will  wait  for  the  report  of  the  expert  committees  before 
he  takes  decisive  action,  and  that  the  idea  of  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  must  be  postponed  for  the  moment. 
A  false  move  would  be  disastrous.  Above  all,  Mr. 
MacDonald  must  look  ahead  and  think  out  an  alternative 
plan  of  action  if  the  policy  of  the  olive  branch  should  fail. 
He  has  told  us  that  the  problem  of  reparations,  security 
and  inter-allied  debts  must  be  regarded  as  one.  He  wants 
to  bring  all  Europe  and  America  together  in  friendly 
accord  to  settle  this  problem.  His  scheme  is  a  bold  and 
far-reaching  one,  and  it  is  to  be  carried  out  by  a  gentle 
but  firm  policy  which  shall  rest  on  moral  sanctions  alone, 
and  never  be  backed  by  guns  or  aeroplanes.  If  M. 
Poincare  proves  unreasonable,  Mr.  MacDonald  will  appeal 
to  public  opinion.  He  will  publish  his  case  to  the  world 
and  invite  M.  Poincare  to  do  the  same. 

Now  this  method  was  tried  by  Mr.  MacDonald’s  pre¬ 
decessors  in  office,  who,  it  must  be  said,  appear  to  have 
mapped  out  much  the  same  course  in  their  endeavour  to 
bring  M.  Poincare  and  other  French  statesmen  to  reason. 
The  Note  of  August  nth  last  was  Lord  Curzon’s  appeal 
to  public  opinion.  It  was  met  with  a  swift  rejoinder  from 
M.  Poincare,  who  was  apparently  left  master  in  this  field 
of  controversy.  It  was  not  until  Lord  Curzon  used 
stronger  methods  and  threatened  to  withdraw  from  the 
inter-allied  commissions  that  M.  Poincare,  who  really 
shrinks  from  isolation,  proved  more  conciliatory.  There 
is  the  Achilles  heel,  and  in  fencing  with  this  tough  cham¬ 
pion  of  national  interests  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  may 
find  this  knowledge  usefuL 

How  difficult  his  task  will  be  is  suggested  by  an  article 
in  the  Neue  Frele  Presse  of  Vienna,  which  Mr.  Snowden 
contributed  on  “  The  Peace  Aims  of  the  Labour  Party.” 
It  is  easy  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  present  condition  of 
Europe  on  the  incapacity  of  Allied  statesmen  to  secure 
a  just  and  enduring  peace.  That  is  probably  true.  It 
requires  no  great  perspicacity  to  point  out  that,  by  creating 
new  States  which  have  been  torn  from  their  natural 
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economic  and  political  boundaries,  the  result  of  the  Peace 
Treaties  has  been  to  foster  new  antagonisms  and  new 
jealousies  and  call  for  new  alliances  which  demand  a 
continual  increase  of  military  preparations.  We  all  admit 
that  the  old  causes  of  international  dissension  have  been 
strengthened  in  this  way  and  not  diminished.  But  when 
the  Labour  Party  proclaim,  as  Mr.  Snowden  does,  a 
thoroughgoing  revision  of  the  Peace  Treaties  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  their  programme,  have  they  thought  out  what 
the  consequences  of  this  policy  might  be  ? 

A  revision  of  the  Treaties  in  the  sense  that  Mr. 
Snowden  demands  would  be  violently  opposed  by  the 
French  and  by  all  her  satellites  in  Central  Europe. 
France  has  just  made  an  agreement  with  Czecho-Slovakia 
to  uphold  the  Treaties  of  St.  Germain  and  Neuilly  as 
well  as  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  She  has  agreements 
with  Poland  and  Roumania  for  the  same  object,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  would  certainly  draw  nearer  to  France  if  she 
thought  that  anything  that  she  had  gained  was  to  be  placed 
in  the  melting-pot  of  a  revision  of  the  Treaties.  Italy  has 
made  a  pact  with  this  State  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  All 
Europe  would  be  in  ferment,  if  the  British  Government 
had  serious  designs  of  placing  its  hand  on  the  ark  of  the 
covenants. 

It  is  wise,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Snowden  to  explain  that 
the  Labour  Party  is  not  so  blind  to  the  forces  which 
oppose  its  foreign  policy  as  to  imagine  that  immediate 
revision  of  the  Treaties  is  possible.  But  there  are  certain 
matters  he  insists  which  must  be  dealt  with  at  once.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  Reparations,  which,  he  points 
out,  are  being  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  threaten  indus¬ 
trial  ruin  and  disaster  to  a  large  part  of  Europe,  since 
France,  in  the  Labour  Party’s  view,  has  resolved  on  the 
economic  and  political  destruction  of  Germany.  The 
Labour  Party’s  policy  is  therefore  based  on  an  immediate 
settlement  of  this  question  and  the  evacuation  of  the  Ruhr, 
the  occupation  of  which  the  Labour  Party  always  opposed. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Snowden  proclaims  that  inter-allied 
debts  should  be  written  off  and  reparation  limited  to  the 
cost  of  rebuilding  the  devastated  areas  of  France  and 
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Belgium,  his  view  being  that  if  Europe  were  brought  back 
to  work,  the  costs  of  the  war  would  be  more  quickly 
recovered  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade  than  by  fantastic 
dreams  of  impossible  reparation  and  demands  for  security 
or  the  payment  of  debts. 

In  putting  forward  this  programme  Mr.  Snowden  does 
not  wish  that  it  should  be  invested  with  official  authority. 
Although  signed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of 
Great  Britain,  it  was  drawn  up  before  he  took  office.  It 
must  be  qualified  by  certain  remarks  which  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  has  made  about  the  necessity  of  waiting  for 
the  report  of  the  expert  committees  and  the  advisability  of 
considering  all  these  problems  as  a  whole.  But  Mr.  Snow¬ 
den’s  article  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  programme  of  the 
Labour  Party  as  expressed  in  resolutions  passed  at  con¬ 
ferences,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  views  of 
the  Labour  Cabinet. 

We  have  already  noted  that  the  new  Government 
proposes  to  convert  the  League  of  Victors,  as  it  has  been 
called,  into  a  real  League  of  Nations  to  attain  these  ends. 
Russia  and  Germany  are  to  be  invited  to  the  Council  table 
at  Geneva,  and  if  necessary  the  constitution  of  the  League 
is  to  be  altered  to  obtain  the  support  of  America.  The 
Labour  Government  does  not  propose  to  limit  the  scope 
of  their  action  to  the  League.  If  America  will  not 
co-operate  in  any  other  way,  we  may  expect  to  see  an 
international  conference  called  at  some  other  city  than  the 
headquarters  of  the  League.  Fantastic  dreams,  the  average 
man  will  say,  which  can  never  be  realised  without  throwing 
Europe  into  convulsions.  The  offer  to  rescind  the  Allies’ 
debts  to  this  country  without  getting  any  equivalent  from 
France  or  Germany  for  the  payment  of  our  American  debt 
would  meet  with  strenuous  opposition  from  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Party  and  not  a  few  Liberals.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  proposal  will  reappear  with  the  authority  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  who,  I  fancy,  now  that  he  is  in  office, 
has  a  rather  more  shrewd  idea  of  the  value  of  the  debt 
question  as  trump  card  in  the  hand  which  he  has  laid  on 
the  table. 

He  is  risking  a  good  deal  by  waiting  for  the  report  of 
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the  expert  committees,  for  the  race  is  one  against  time, 
since  the  renten  mark  might  any  day  go  the  way  of  the 
paper  mark  without  the  support  of  a  gold  bank  and  credits 
to  prop  it  up.  This  underpinning  process  for  the  crazy 
structure  of  the  German  exchange  can  hardly  be  devised 
until  the  experts  have  reported.  Fortunately,  the  French 
have  given  a  hint  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  relax  their 
stranglehold  on  the  Ruhr  if  they  can  obtain  guarantees 
from  “  an  international  consortium  ”  for  the  payment  of 
the  sums  which  they  expect  to  receive  from  the  exploitation 
of  German  mines,  railways,  and  industries.  So  far  the 
French  Government  has  steadily  resisted  the  idea  that  any 
substitute  is  to  be  found  for  the  pledge  which  they  hold. 
It  is  now,  however,  becoming  clear  that  France  is  not 
likely  to  get  much  out  of  the  Ruhr,  clear  to  the  most 
obstinate  Frenchman;  and  the  need  of  money  is  so  impera¬ 
tive,  if  the  franc  is  not  to  fall  further,  that  M.  Poincare 
may  well  think  of  some  alternative  to  his  unproductive 
method  of  obtaining  reparation.  The  French  plan  has  not 
yet  been  explained,  but  it  depends,  perhaps,  on  foreign 
credits,  and  no  doubt  on  a  scheme  for  the  future  security 
of  France  by  the  demilitarisation  of  the  Rhine  frontier. 
But  unless  the  Ruhr  is  handed  over  entirely  to  the 
Germans  again,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  persuade 
foreign  investors  that  anything  that  Germany  can  offer  as 
a  guarantee  for  a  loan  for  the  immediate  needs  of  France 
has  a  real  value.  In  a  very  short  time  the  whole  problem 
must  come  back  to  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  for  it  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  reparation  question,  and  the  experts  cannot 
avoid  raising  it,  in  computing  the  resources  of  Germany. 

France  should  understand  that  when  the  Labour  Party 
declares  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  disastrous  policy  of  the 
occupation  of  this  great  industrial  district  of  Germany  it 
is  not  speaking  like  the  last  Government.  It  is  not  merely 
expressing  a  pious  opinion  which  it  will  drop  to  please  the 
French.  Mr.  MacDonald  naturally  hopes  that  the  elec¬ 
tions  in  France  will  produce  a  new  Government  more 
amenable  to  reason  on  this  question.  But  on  the  rock  of 
the  Ruhr  the  Entente  will  finally  break  if  the  French  do 
not  radically  change  their  policy. 
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“  It  would  be  a  misfortune,”  to  quote  from  a  leader 
in  The  Times  of  February  12th,  “if  the  impression 
were  to  gain  ground  in  France  that  the  present  Government 
of  Great  Britain  is  one  that  can  be  soothed  and  diverted  by 
pleasant  words,  while  France  tenaciously  pursues  in  other 
forms  a  policy  that  is  opposed  to  the  interests  of  England, 
of  Europe,  and  in  the  long  run,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of 
France  herself.”  Another  opportunity,  as  the  writer  says, 
has  been  given  for  England,  France,  and  Germany  to 
find  some  common  ground  for  calm  discussion  of  the  great 
dangers  which  threaten  us  all.  But  the  opportunity  is  not 
given  for  long,  and  a  very  great  deal  depends  on  the  steps 
which  our  own  new  Government  will  take  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  MacDonald  has  set  out  cautiously  on  his  perilous 
voyage.  He  has  courage  and  steadfastness;  he  has  high 
ideals  and  is  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  he  will  succeed, 
and  a  lively  hope  counts  for  much  in  such  ventures. 
Straightforward  and  honest,  he  is  not  without  a  certain 
subtlety. 

He  must  be  daring  without  being  rash,  quick  to  see  every 
move  in  the  game,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  open¬ 
ing.  For,  however  he  may  trust  to  an  appeal  to  the  “  moral 
forces  of  the  v/orld,”  they  cannot  be  mobilised  in  time, 
and,  indeed,  do  not  exist  in  sufficient  strength  to  save 
Europe. 

It  is,  therefore,  on  the  old  diplomacy  and  the  old 
methods  of  give  and  take  that  he  will  have  to  depend, 
while  he  tries  to  awaken  the  conscience  of  mankind.  He 
will  learn  that  there  is  no  short  cut  to  success  on  this  road, 
and  that  while  it  is  good  to  cherish  hopes  and  indulge  in 
dreams,  a  wise  statesman  is  content  with  one  step  at  a  time. 


THOMAS  VAUGHAN,  MAGICIAN 
(1621-1665) 

By  Eva  Martin 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  alchemists,  astrologers, 
Rosicrucians  and  the  like,  as  having  existed  for  the  most 
part  in  the  picturesque  setting  of  mediaeval  Italy  or 
Germany.  It  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  imagine  them 
practising  their  magical  arts  and  sciences  in  our  own  land 
of  Britain,  with  its  reputation  for  hard-headed  common 
sense.  Yet  only  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  1621  (or  1622, 
according  to  some  authorities),  one  of  these  strange  charac¬ 
ters  was  born  in  a  Welsh  farmhouse  at  Newton-St.-Bridget, 
in  Brecknockshire.  This  was  Thomas  Vaughan,  twin 
brother  of  Henry  Vaughan,  the  religious  poet  whose  work 
holds  an  enduring  place  in  English  literature.  Thomas 
also  wrote  poetry,  in  addition  to  his  more  recondite  pur¬ 
suits,  but,  in  spite  of  an  attractive  quaintness,  his  verses 
lack  the  music,  the  deeply  mystical  insight,  and  the  artistic 
simplicity,  which  lend  so  great  a  charm  to  those  of  his 
brother.  There  are,  however,  touches  of  real  poetry  in 
his  prose  works,  showing  that  he  had  his  full  share  of 
imagination,  added  to  a  gift  of  happy  expression.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  precious  knowledge  which  he  had  desired  to 
reveal  to  men,  he  compares  “  this  truth  ”  to  “  the  dove  in 
the  deluge,”  finding  “  no  place  for  the  sole  of  her  foot. 
But  the  wise  God  provides  for  her  :  on  all  these  waves  and 
waters  she  hath  a  little  bark  to  return  to.  Methinks  I  see 
her  in  the  window  all  wet  and  weather-beaten.”  What 
could  be  more  charming?  And  elsewhere,  he  describes 
delightfully — albeit  mysteriously — that  “  first  matter  ”  to 
which  his  thoughts  so  constantly  recurred,  the  primal 
source  of  life  in  the  universe,  as — 

a  miraculous  substance,  one  of  which  you  may  affirm  contraries  without 
inconvenience.  It  is  very  weak,  and  yet  most  strong ;  it  is  excessively 
loft,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  so  hard ;  it  is  one  and  all,  spirit  and  body, 
fixed  and  volatile,  male  and  female,  visible  and  invisible.  It  is  fire  and 
burns  not ;  it  is  water  and  wets  not ;  it  is  earth  that  runs  and  air  that 
stands  still.  In  a  word,  it  is  Mercury,  the  laughter  of  fools  and  the 
wonder  of  the  wise,  nor  hath  God  made  anything  that  is  like  him. 
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The  poet-brother,  on  his  side,  seems  to  have  dabbled 
in  occultism,  and  even  to  have  practised  so-called  “  false 
magic  ” ;  but  apparently  he  repented  of  this,  for  in  one 
poem  we  find  him  committing  his  “  cunning  arts  ”  to 
Mercury,  his  “  fond  affections  ”  to  Venus,  his  rashness  and 
presumption  to  Mars,  his  pride  to  Sol : — 

And  my  false  magic  which  I  did  believe, 

And  mystic  lies,  to  Saturn  do  I  give. 

Altogether,  we  may  suppose  that  the  pursuits  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  twins  ran  along  closely  similar  lines.  Both 
of  them  are  mentioned  in  an  ancient  record  of  the  county 
of  their  birth  as  having  been  “  of  very  eccentric  character,” 
and  the  affection  between  them  is  borne  witness  to  by  a 
long  elegiac  poem  written  by  Henry  on  the  occasion  of 
his  brother’s  death. 

At  about  the  age  of  eleven  the  two  boys  were  sent  to 
Llangattock,  to  be  taught  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Herbert 
— possibly  a  relative,  for  they  were  connected  by  marriage 
with  the  poet,  George  Herbert,  their  contemporary  in  age 
— and  in  1638  they  went  together  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
where  Thomas  took  his  degree  in  Arts.  The  dates  are  a 
little  uncertain,  but  somewhere  about  1640  he  was  ordained 
by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  and  was  presented  with  the 
living  of  Llansaintffraid  by  his  kinsman.  Sir  George 
Vaughan.  About  nine  years  later  he  was  ejected  by  a 
Parliamentary  Commission  for  having  “  carried  arms  for 
the  King,”  it  being  well  known  that  both  he  and  his 
brother  were  ardent  Royalists.  There  seems  no  doubt  that 
Thomas,  despite  his  calling,  had  fought  in  the  Royal  cause, 
though  details  as  to  when  and  where  are  lacking.  But  it 
is  clear  that  he  was  a  man  of  action,  and  of  passionate 
convictions,  as  well  as  a  clergyman,  a  philosopher — and 
a  “  magician  ”  ! 

The  King  perished  in  1649,  and  Vaughan,  dispossessed 
of  his  living,  retired  to  Oxford  to  pursue  his  studies. 
During  the  next  few  years  he  published  several  pamphlets 
on  curious  and  abstract  subjects,  under  the  pen-name  of 
“  Eugenius  Philalethes,”  and  in  1651  he  married  a  lady 
called  Rebecca,  whose  surname  is  unknown.  One  of  his 
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note-books,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  gives  some 
fascinating  glimpses  into  his  private  feelings  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  himself  and  his  wife — evidently  a  deeply 
affectionate  one.  She  died  on  April  17th,  1658,  and  he 
never  fully  recovered  from  the  blow.  The  note-book  is 
filled  with  expressions  of  his  love  for  her,  and  in  one  part 
we  come  upon  a  list  of  certain  possessions  “  left  at  Mrs. 
Highgate’s,”  including  “  one  great  wooden  box  of  my  dear 
wife’s  in  which  is  all  her  best  apparel,”  and  “  one  large 
trunk  of  my  dear  wife’s  with  my  name  upon  it,  in  which 
are  the  silver  spoons.  And  in  the  drawers  are  two  small 
boxes,  one  with  a  lock  of  my  wife’s  hair,  made  up  with  her 
own  hands  ” ;  while  he  reproaches  himself  for  “  some  small, 
at  least  seeming,  unkindnesses  I  had  used  towards  my 
dear  wife  in  her  lifetime  .  .  .  the  remembrance  of  them 
being  odious  to  me.”  This  note-book  is  indeed  a  precious 
record  of  the  gentler  side  of  a  man  whose  character  we 
should  otherwise  have  known  but  incompletely.  It  shows 
us  the  “  irascible  alchemist  ” — a  role  in  which  he  often 
enough  appeared,  especially  in  his  heated  controversies 
with  Henry  More — as  warm-hearted  and  fully  conscious 
of  his  own  shortcomings;  as  a  philosopher  who  was  an 
imperfect,  and  for  that  all  the  more  attractive,  human 
being;  as  a  man  who,  though  deeply  and  genuinely 
religious,  was  nevertheless  no  bloodless  saint. 

Thomas  Vaughan  died  on  February  27th,  1665,  through 
an  explosion  caused  while  making  a  chemical  experiment. 
Inhaling  the  fumes  of  mercury  is  said  to  have  been  the 
actual  cause  of  his  death,  and  there  is  a  certain  fitness  in 
the  reflection  that  the  “  Magician’s  Mercury,”  which  he 
was  for  ever  seeking,  should,  in  its  physical  form,  have 
been  the  means  of  freeing  his  soul  from  the  body  which — 
his  writings  tell  us — he  had  come  to  look  upon  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  prison-house.  Practical  alchemist  though  he 
was,  and  frequently  engaged  in  experiments  such  as  the 
one  that  proved  fatal,  it  is  as  a  visionary  and  a  philosopher 
that  he  chiefly  interests  us  now.  His  prose  works  are 
enthralling,  both  by  reason  of  their  fantastic  subjects  and 
the  quaintness  of  their  style.  The  most  important  of  them 
(made  known  to  us  through  Mr.  A.  E.  Waite’s  admirable 
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editing)  consist  of  eight  philosophical  treatises  with  such 
titles  as  Lumen  de  Lumine:  A  New  Magical  Light; 
Coelum  Terf(B:  The  Magician's  Heavenly  Chaos; 
Euphrates:  The  Waters  of  the  East;  and  Anthroposophia 
Theomagica:  A  Discourse  of  the  Nature  of  Man  and  his 
State  after  Death. 

“We  are  all  born” — he  says,  writing  as  Eugenius 
Philalethes — “  like  Moses,  with  a  veil  over  the  face.  This 
it  is  which  hinders  the  prospect  of  that  intellectual  shining 
light  which  God  hath  placed  in  us;  and — to  tell  you  a  I 
truth  that  concerns  all  mankind — the  greatest  mystery,  ! 
both  in  divinity  and  philosophy,  is  how  to  remove  it.”  ! 
It  was  the  desire  and  the  endeavour  to  remove  this  veil 
that  led  him  forth,  like  so  many  others,  in  quest  of  the  I 
mysterious  Philosopher’s  Stone — a  term  which,  divested  I 
of  the  strange  symbolism  that  always  enwrapped  it,  seems 
to  have  stood,  in  reality,  for  that  true  and  divine  wisdom  i 
whereby  the  human  soul  shall  be  united  with  its  Creator  ? 

and  know  no  more  unrest.  He  compares  the  soul  while  i 

in  the  body  to  “  a  candle  shut  up  in  a  dark  lanthorn,  or  » 
a  fire  that  is  stifled  for  want  of  air,”  and  refers  her  con-  j 
tinual  changes  of  mood  and  feeling  to  her  “  vast  and  in¬ 
finite  capacity,  which  is  satisfied  with  nothing  but  God, 
from  Whom  at  first  she  descended.”  But  there  is,  he  says,  j 
in  Nature  “a  certain  chain  between  visibles  and  invisibles 
.  .  .  .  a  certain  Art  by  which  a  particular  spirit  may  be 
united  to  the  universal.  ...  You  that  have  your  eyes  in 
your  hearts  and  not  your  hearts  in  your  eyes,  attend  to 
what  is  spoken,  that  I  may  exhort  you  to  magic  in  the 
magician’s  phrase :  ‘  Hear  with  the  understanding  of  the 
heart.’ 

It  is  indeed  with  “the  understanding  of  the  heart” 
that  Vaughan,  like  all  who  seek  to  point  out  the  mystic 
way,  must  be  read;  else  will  much  of  his  teaching  appear 
nonsensical  and  meaningless.  He  makes  it,  however, 
fairly  obvious  that  the  Art  to  which  he  refers  is,  literally, 
the  Art  of  Love,  whereby  man  may  be  taken  into  the  Deity, 

“  the  true  fountain  and  centre  of  life.”  This  is  the  Art 
by  which  alone  that  “  veil  over  the  face  ”  with  which  all 
men  are  born  can  be  removed ;  for  on  the  heights  to  which 
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such  mystical  philosophy  leads  us  Love  and  Wisdom  are 
no  longer  two  but  one.  The  Love  of  which  Vaughan  speaks 
—“the  Truth  of  all,  which  cometh  out  of  knowledge” — 
is,  in  the  words  of  a  later  mystic,  that  divine  Love  “  whose 
secret  name  is  Wisdom.”  This  Wisdom,  again,  is  “the 
understanding  of  the  heart”  necessary  for  all  who  aspire 
to  be  true  magicians.  “To  create  and  transmute  essen¬ 
tially  and  naturally,”  he  writes,  “  or  without  any  violence, 
is  the  only  proper  office  of  the  first  Power,  the  first  Wisdom, 
and  the  first  Love.  Without  this  Love  the  elements  will 
never  be  married;  they  will  never  inwardly  and  essen¬ 
tially  unite,  which  is  the  end  and  perfection  of  magic.” 

It  appears  that  Thomas,  like  his  brother,  must  have 
been  carried  away  at  one  time  by  the  attraction  of  the 
magic  called  “  false,”  i.e.,  by  practices  whose  scope  was 
limited  to  the  material  plane,  and  whose  aim  was  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  material  wealth  and  prosperity.  He  declares  that 
he  “ever  disclaimed  alchemy  in  the  vulgar  sense,”  but 
continues :  “  I  freely  confess  that  in  my  practice  I  waived 
my  own  principles  ....  laid  aside  the  true  subject  and 
was  contented  to  follow  their  noise  who  will  hear  of  nothing 
but  metals.  ...  It  was  well  that  I  quitted  it  at  last  and 
walked  again  into  that  clear  light  which  I  had  foolishly 
forsaken.”  In  another  place  he  writes  emphatically : 
“Know,  Reader,  that  whoever  seeks  the  Philosopher’s 
Mercury  in  metals,  of  what  kind  soever  they  be,  is  already 
out  of  the  way  ” ;  and  he  warns  his  readers  against  “  the 
bellowings  and  bowlings  of  the  men  who  in  vain  cry  out 
for  gold,”  and  beseeches  them  not  to  use  any  power  that 
they  may  gain  “  for  worldly  pride.”  He  certainly  would 
not  have  been  in  agreement  with  the  modern  school  of 
exponents  of  thought-power,  personality,  strong  will,  and 
so  on,  who  urge  their  followers  to  the  development  of 
these  things  in  order  to  attain  worldly  success;  though 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  sympathy  with  the  less  materialistic 
side  of  their  teachings  in  this  passage ; — “  Temporal 
blessings  are  but  ushers  to  the  spiritual,  or,  to  speak  more 
plainly,  when  once  we  begin  to  love  the  Spirit,  then  He 
sends  us  these  things  as  tokens  and  pledges  of  His  love.” 
But  his  idea  is,  obviously,  that,  “  loving  the  Spirit,”  we 
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should  wait  for  temporal  blessings  until  they  are  “  sent,” 
and  not  seek  to  compel  them  to  us  by  the  use  of  our  own 
magnetic  or  “  magical  ”  powers. 

With  regard  to  the  much-debated  “  Philosopher’s 
Stone,”  he  makes  his  meaning  equally  clear  when  he 
writes :  “  O  pre-eminent  gold  of  the  philosophers,  with 
which  the  Sons  of  the  Wise  are  enriched,  not  with  that 
which  is  coined  ” — an  unmistakable  distinction  between 
spiritual  and  material  treasures.  And  in  another  passage 
he  tells  us  what  are  the  necessary  qualifications  for  those 
who  desire  to  become  possessed  of  this  mystery,  which  he 
describes  as  “  infinitely  rich  and  real,”  and  yet  “  enchanted, 
and  that  by  the  very  art  and  magic  of  Almighty  God.” 

They  must  be  innocent  and  very  humble — not  impudent,  proud  ranters, 
nor  covetous,  uncharitable  misers.  They  must  be  affable,  not  con. 
tentious ;  they  must  love  the  truth,  and — to  speak  in  a  homely 
phrase — they  must  also,  like  children  and  fools,  speak  the  truth.  In 
a  word,  they  must  be  as  our  Saviour  Himself  hath  said — “  like  one  of 
these  little  ones.” 

Vaughan  evidently  looked  upon  Cornelius  Agrippa  as 
his  chief  guide  and  teacher  in  the  realms  of  philosophy. 
He  quotes  him  with  great  frequency,  calls  him  “  that  grand 
Archimagus,”  and  proclaims  that  “next  to  God  I  owe 
all  that  I  have  unto  him.”  He  wrote  a  poem  to  his 
memory,  referring  to  him  as  “  great,  glorious  penman  ” 

Nature’s  apostle  and  her  choice  high-priest, 

Her  mystical  and  bright  evangelist.  .  .  . 

Now  a  new  East  beyond  the  stars  I  see, 

Where  breaks  the  day  of  thy  divinity. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  up  in  arms  against  the  con¬ 
servative  and  hide-bound  followers  of  the  Aristotelian 
tradition,  whose  minds  seemed  fast-closed  to  anything  in 
the  nature  of  new  ideas.  He  speaks  of  “  the  inquisition- 
house  of  Aristotle,”  and  declares  that  his  adherents  are 
“  so  confident  of  his  principles  that  they  seek  not  to  under¬ 
stand  what  they  speak,  but  to  make  others  speak  what  they 
understand  ” ;  but  he  apparently  derives  some  comfort 
from  the  thought  that  “Aristotle  himself  hath  left  us  this 
concession  :  that  reason  is  subject  to  error  as  well  as 
opinion.”  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  freedom  of 
individual  thought,  and  in  the  untrammelled  exercise  of 
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man’s  desire  for  knowledge,  which  he  declared  to  have 
been  implanted  in  him  by  the  Creator.  “  God,  when  He 
first  made  man,  planted  in  him  a  spirit  of  that  capacity 
that  he  might  know  all,  adding  thereto  a  most  fervent 
desire  to  know,  lest  that  capacity  should  be  useless.  This 
truth  is  evident  in  the  posterity  of  man.”  And  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  illustrate  his  contention  in  a  passage  that  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  genuine  lover  of  children,  and  a  keen 
observer  of  their  earliest  ways,  pointing  out  how  infants 
will  stare  at  any  new  thing,  and  desire  to  hold  it  and  feel 
it,  not,  “  as  some  ignorant  nurse  will  tell  us,”  because  they 
desire  to  play  with  it,  but  because  they  desire  to  know  what 
it  is.  “If  the  touch  also  doth  not  satisfy,  they  will  put  it 
into  their  mouths  to  taste  it,  as  if  they  would  examine 
things  by  more  senses  than  one.  Now  this  desire  to  know 
is  born  with  them,  and  it  is  the  best  and  most  mysterious 
part  of  their  nature.” 

He  remarks  in  another  place  : — 

I  have  conversed  with  children  and  fools  too — that  is,  as  I  interpret 
it,  with  children  and  men,  for  these  last  are  not  in  all  things  as  wise  as 
the  first.  A  child,  I  suppose,  in  puris  naiurabilis ,  before  education  alters 
and  ferments  him,  is  a  subject  that  hath  not  been  much  considered,  for 
men  respect  him  not  till  he  is  company  for  them,  and  then  indeed  they 
spoil  him. 

Undoubtedly  Vaughan  would  have  found  child- 
psychology,  so  much  studied  in  the  present  day,  a 
fascinating  subject,  and  had  he  lived  in  the  twentieth 
century  he  could  no  longer  have  deemed  it  one  that  “  hath 
not  been  much  considered  ” !  What  he'’  would  have 
thought,  in  detail,  of  modern  methods  of  education  and 
up-bringing  is  a  diverting  but  fruitless  speculation. 

Speaking  again  of  the  new  philosophy  versus  the 
.Aristotelian,  he  remarks,  in  an  eloquent  appeal  for  its 
consideration — an  appeal  which  might  find  its  mark  in 
many  another  age  besides  that  in  which  he  wrote — “  I 
intend  not  the  conquest  but  the  exercise  of  thy  reason. 
...  Be  pleased  to  consider  that  obstinacy  enslaves 
the  soul  and  clips  the  wings  which  God  gave  her  for  flight 
and  discovery.”  (O  wise  Eugenius  Philalethes,  words 
such  as  these  deserve  to  be  printed  in  gold !)  “  If  thou 
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wilt  not  quit  thy  Aristotle,  let  not  any  prejudice  hinder 
thy  further  search.  Great  is  their  number  who  had  perhaps 
attained  to  perfection  had  they  not  already  thought 
themselves  perfect.” 

In  all  this  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  Giordano 
Bruno,  the  audacious  Italian  whose  attacks  upon  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  and  its  adherents  had  set  all 
Oxford  in  a  ferment  some  forty  years  before  the  birth  of 
the  Vaughan  twins.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  onslaught  of 
Bruno  and  others,  the  Peripatetics  remained,  apparently, 
as  firmly  entrenched  in  the  seventeenth  as  they  had  been 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Apparently,  we  may  say,  for  as 
time  went  on  their  position  was,  of  course,  gradually 
undermined,  and  the  new  ideas  succeeded  in  gaining  an 
ever  wider  hearing. 

After  Bruno’s  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  in 
1600  his  works  were  put  on  the  Index,  and  became  for 
many  years  practically  unobtainable.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Vaughan  ever  had  access  to  them;  yet  the  similarity  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  two  men  is  marked.  Vaughan 
was  more  of  a  recluse  and  less  of  a  public  character  than 
his  famous  predecessor;  he  did  not  glow  with  the  same 
ardent  reformatory  zeal;  he  was  less  universal  in  the 
quality  of  his  thought,  less  scientific — in  the  large  sense- 
in  its  application;  more  orthodox  in  his  religious  views. 
He  was  concerned  rather  with  the  mysteries  of  creation 
and  generation  than,  like  Bruno,  with  the  constitution  of 
the  cosmos  and  the  laws  ruling  the  planets  and  stars;  he 
lacked  the  Italian’s  majestic  and  impassioned  eloquence, 
his  mind  moved,  on  the  whole,  in  a  smaller  circle.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  must  have  been  kindred  spirits,  and,  had  fate 
made  them  contemporaries  instead  of  separating  their 
lives  by  a  space  of  twenty  years,  we  can  imagine  how 
heartily  they  would  have  shaken  hands  over  their  mutual 
sentiments  regarding  those  who,  in  Bruno’s  words,  “  think 
as  the  multitude  merely  because  it  is  the  multitude,” 
though  “  the  opinions  of  never  so  many  men  cannot  make 
truth  other  than  she  is.” 

How  Bruno  would  have  sympathised,  too,  with  Vaughan 
over  Henry  More’s  attacks  on  the  new  philosophy;  with 
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what  ardour  would  he  have  flung  himself  into  the  fray ! 
Yet  we  find  with  some  surprise  that  the  language  used  by 
the  Welshman  under  provocation  far  exceeded  in  violence 
that  of  the  fiery  Italian  in  a  like  position.  Although  Bruno 
described  the  Aristotelians  as  “  parrots,”  “  sophists,”  and 
“subtle  metaphysicians  of  the  cowl,”  he  did  admit  that 
Aristotle  himself  was  “  a  learned  and  judicious  gentle¬ 
man,”  whereas  Vaughan  declares  that  Aristotle  was  “  a 
blind  beast  and  malice  made  him  so  ”  !  And  we  have  no 
record  of  any  language  used  by  Bruno — in  an  age  equally 
noted  for  lack  of  restraint  in  such  matters — that  could 
surpass  or  even  equal  that  indulged  in  by  Vaughan  and 
More  in  their  disagreements.  So  much  for  the  vaunted 
reserve  and  self-control  of  the  Northerner  as  compared 
with  the  Southerner,  though  no  doubt  Vaughan’s  Celtic 
blood  may  be  cited  in  explanation. 

But  the  great  and  fundamental  fact  upon  which  their 
agreement  would  have  been  absolute,  and  concerning 
which  their  mode  of  expression  was  often  curiously 
similar,  is  that  of  the  immanence  and  the  transcendence 
of  the  Universal  Divine  Spirit.  Both  were  firm  believers 
in  a  world  whose  every  stone  and  fibre  were  ensouled  by 
the  Deity.  God,  says  Vaughan,  with  characteristic 
quaintness — 

is  seated  above  all  His  creatures,  to  hatch — as  it  were — and  cherish  them 
with  living  eternal  influences  which  daily  and  hourly  proceed  from  Him. 
.  .  .  God  breathes  continually  and  passes  through  all  things  like  an  air 
that  refresheth. 

Compare  Bruno : — 

The  seat  of  God  is  the  universe,  everywhere,  the  whole  immeasurable 
heaven — empty  space  of  which  He  is  the  fulness.  .  .  .  The  divine  beauty 
and  splendour  which  shines  and  is  in  all  things  .  .  .  near,  present  and 
within,  more  fully  than  man  himself,  being  soul  of  souls,  life  of  lives, 
essence  of  essences. 

And  again  Vaughan  ; — 

Certainly  He  built  and  founded  Nature  upon  His  own  supernatural 
centre.  He  is  in  her  and  through  her,  and  with  His  Eternal  Spirit  doth 
He  support  heaven  and  earth — as  our  bodies  are  supported  with  our 
spirits. 

Elsewhere  Vaughan  speaks  of  the  “  Soul  of  the  world,” 
or  “  Medial  Soul,”  which  is  “  in  men,  in  beasts,  in  veget- 
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ables,  in  minerals.  .  .  .  Neither  should  any  wonder  that 
I  affirm  this  spirit  to  be  in  minerals  because  the  operations 
of  it  are  not  discerned  there.  ...  I  beseech  you,  are  not 
the  faculties  of  this  spirit  suppressed  in  man  also?” 
This  is  one  of  the  unexpectedly  whimsical  touches  that 
make  the  Welshman  so  delightful  a  companion. 

Many  passages  might  be  quoted  to  show  him  as  an 
enthusiastic  nature-lover.  “Nature,”  he  says,  “is  a  free 
spirit  that  seeks  no  applause ;  she  observes  none  more  than 
herself,  but  is  pleased  with  her  own  magic,  as  philosophers 
are  with  their  secret  philosophy.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find 
her  busy,  not  only  in  the  pots  of  the  balconies,  but  in  the 
wildernesses  and  ruinous  places,  where  no  eyes  observe 
her  but  the  stars  and  planets.”  He  may,  in  a  sense,  be 
said  to  have  preached  “  the  return  to  Nature  ”  nearly  three 
centuries  ago.  “  In  the  winter  time  thy  chamber  is  the 
best  residence.  Here  thou  mayst  use  fumigations  and 
spicy  lamps — not  for  superstition,  but  because  such  re¬ 
create  the  animal  spirits  and  the  brain.  In  the  summer 
translate  thyself  to  the  fields,  where  all  are  green  with  the 
breath  of  God  and  fresh  with  the  powers  of  heaven.” 
How  strangely  akin  this  is  to  the  well-known  verses  of 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  describing  how,  when  winter  comes, 
the  poet  retires — 

Into  an  old  room 
Beside  a  bright  fire : 

O  pile  a  bright  fire  I 

But  when  spring  returns  and  “  the  bold  sun  is  with  me  in 
the  room,  shining,  shining,”  then  it  is  “  away  to  the 
meadows,  the  meadows  again !  ” 

Vaughan,  however,  has  the  thought  of  the  spiritual 
powers  behind  Nature  always  in  mind.  “  Many  there 
are,”  he  muses,  “  who  bestow  not  their  thought  on  God 
till  the  world  fails  them.  .  .  .  Do  thou  think  on  Him  first, 
and  He  will  speak  to  thy  thoughts  at  last.  Sometimes 
thou  mayst  walk  in  groves,  which,  being  full  of  majesty, 
will  much  advance  the  soul ;  sometimes  by  clear  and  active 
rivers.” 

His  opinions  concerning  bodily  health  and  the  use  of 
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physic  would  win  applause  from  the  great  majority  of 
present-day  doctors,  though  they  cannot  have  been  popular 
in  the  age  of  drastic  medicines  and  large  doses  in  which  he 
lived. 

We  know  by  experience  that  too  much  of  anything  weakens  and 
destroys  our  nature.  .  .  .  Hence  diet  is  a  prime  rule  In  physic,  far  better 
indeed  than  a  pharmacopoeia;  for  those  sluttish  receipts  do  but  oppress 
the  stomach,  being  no  fit  fuel  for  a  celestial  fire.  .  .  .  Nature  of  herself 
is  ...  a  most  nice,  delicate  essence.  This  appears  by  those  fits  and 
pangs  she  is  subject  to  whensoever  she  is  overcharged. 

In  another  place  he  seems  to  forestall  the  principles  of 
the  modern  homoeopaths,  who  refuse  to  administer  drugs  in 
their  “crude”  state,  but  substitute  preparations  so  highly 
refined  and  “  potentised  ”  that  the  amount  of  the  original 
substance  contained  in  them  is  infinitesimal,  and  often 
chemically  undiscoverable.  The  magicians  of  old,  he 
says,  “  wisely  gathered  that  to  minister  vegetables,  animals 
or  minerals  for  physic  was  a  mere  madness,  for  even  these 
also  had  their  own  impurities  and  diseases,  and  required 
some  medicine  to  cleanse  them  ” ;  consequently  they  made 
use  of  a  purifying  process  which  brought  their  physic  “  to 
the  immortal  extreme,  and  made  it  a  spiritual,  heavenly 
body.”  And  again  he  touches  common  ground  with  the 
psycho-analysts  and  other  schools  of  mental  healing : 
“In  spiritual  sins  the  body  is  not  immediately  troubled, 
but  the  conscience  is  terrified,  and  surely  the  body  cannot 
be  very  well  when  the  soul  itself  is  sick.” 

One  further  analogy  may  be  noted,  this  time  between 
Vaughan  and  the  modern  upholders  of  telepathy  and 
similar  phenomena.  Speaking  of  the  soul’s  imprisonment 
in  the  body,  he  describes  how  yet  “  she  struggles  with  her 
chains  ....  spans  kingdoms  in  a  thought,  and  enjoys  all 
that  inwardly  which  she  misseth  outwardly.  .  .  .  She  can, 
by  an  union  with  universal  force,  infuse  and  communicate 
her  thoughts  to  the  absent,  be  the  distance  never  so  great. 
Neither  is  there  anything  under  the  sun  but  she  may  know 
it,  and — remaining  only  in  one  place — she  can  acquaint 
herself  with  the  actions  of  all  places  whatsoever.”  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  specify  the  numerous  passages 
horn  modern  writers — from  Thomas  Jay  Hudson  and 
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Frederick  Myers  onward  to  the  present  day — that  could 
be  quoted  as  identical  with  this  in  thought  if  not  in 
language. 

Concluding  our  survey,  we  may  perhaps  not  find  it 
difficult  to  acknowledge  that  this  seventeenth  century 
“  magician  ”  was  in  truth  a  very  wise  man,  and  his  teach¬ 
ings,  for  all  the  weirdly  symbolic  dress  in  which  at  times 
he  clothed  them,  not  to  be  despised  or  lightly  cast  aside. 
“  Magic,”  he  says,  “  is  nothing  but  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  revealed  and  planted  in  the  creature.  .  .  . 
J.Iagicians  were  the  first  attendants  our  Saviour  met  withal 
in  this  world,  and  the  only  philosophers  who  acknowledged 
Him  in  the  flesh  before  that  He  Himself  discovered  it.” 
.  .  .  “  This  is  the  way  thou  must  walk  in,  which  if  thou 
dost  .  .  .  there  shall  then  abide  in  thee  fire  with  light, 
wind  with  fire,  power  with  wind,  knowledge  with  power, 
and  with  knowledge  an  integrity  of  sober  mind.  This  is 
the  chain  that  qualifies. a  magician.” 

It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  we  could  do  with 
more  magicians  of  this  description  among  us  to-day,  and, 
were  Eugenius  Philalethes  himself  at  hand  to  instruct  us, 
we  trust  that  he  would  not  have  to  say,  as  he  said  of  those 
of  his  own  time  :  “  It  may  be  that  they  will  scarcely  hear 
what  I  speak,  or  if  they  hear  they  will  not  understand.” 


THE  ITALIAN  POLITICAL  SITUATION 

By  James  Murphy 

On  the  tenth  of  last  December  the  Italian  Parliament  was 
prorogued  by  Royal  Decree.  On  January  25th  it  was 
formally  dissolved.  The  date  of  the  General  Election  is 
fixed  for  the  6th  of  next  April.  The  opening  of  the  new 
Legislature  will  take  place  on  May  24th,  the  anniversary 
of  Italy’s  entry  into  the  war.  The  election  campaign  is 
already  in  full  swing;  but  it  has  nothing  of  the  usual 
character  of  a  pitched  battle  between  political  parties. 
The  Fascists  are  masters  of  the  situation,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  list  of  candidates  is  assured  of  a  heavy  majority. 
According  to  Signor  Mussolini’s  new  electoral  law,  the 
majority  party  will  have  356  seats  in  the  new  Chamber, 
the  remaining  1 79  being  distributed  among  the  Opposition. 
This  law,  which  gives  two-thirds  of  the  seats  in  Parliament 
to  the  party  that  secures  the  majority  at  the  polls,  will 
be  readily  understood  when  we  realise  that  if  such  an 
arrangement  were  conceivable  in  Great  Britain  the  Con¬ 
servatives  would  now  hold  410  seats  in  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  the  result  of  the  recent  General  Election. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  element  of  dramatic  interest  in  the 
Italian  electoral  campaign,  seeing  that  the  result  is  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion.  But  the  situation  is  interesting  for  other 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  decision  to  appeal  to  the  country 
was  taken  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  The  Royal  Decree 
proroguing  Parliament  came  as  a  bombshell  on  December 
loth.  The  session  had  only  just  settled  down  to  its 
labours  and  was  on  the  point  of  dealing  with  two  important 
Bills  which  the  Fascist  Government  had  ready  for  pre¬ 
sentation.  One  of  these  involved  the  granting  of  woman 
suffrage,  and  the  other  demanded  the  prolongation  of 
plenary  powers  for  a  further  twelve  months.  Much  time 
had  been  spent  on  the  preparation  of  the  latter  measure. 
The  Fascists  had  prepared  an  elaborate  account  of  their 
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stewardship,  and  the  Press,  which  is  almost  wholly  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  dominant  party,  was  loud  in  its  insistence 
on  the  opportuneness  of  a  further  prolongation  of  the 
dictatorship.  Nobody  dared  to  envisage  the  possibility 
of  a  General  Election  in  the  near  future.  And  so  the  Press 
propagandists  were  forced  to  take  a  roundabout  turn  on 
short  orders  the  moment  the  decision  of  the  Prime  Minister 
became  known. 

What  were  the  reasons  that  led  the  F ascist  Dictator  to 
suddenly  change  his  course  and  cut  directly  across  the 
prognostications  of  his  own  followers  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  Press?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek,  though  the 
Press  has  tried  to  confuse  the  issue  as  much  as  possible. 
Leaving  the  newspaper  chatter  aside,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  decision  to  appeal  to  the  country  and  establish  a 
representative  Government  in  place  of  the  present  anomaly 
was  due  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  both  in  the  inter¬ 
national  and  national  spheres.  A  special  urgency  was 
added  to  the  pressure  of  the  latter  set  of  circumstances 
by  the  course,  or  rather  the  divergency  of  courses,  which 
the  evolution  of  Fascism  has  recently  taken.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  this  series  of  circumstances  in  the  order  in  which 
it  has  been  named. 

First  comes  the  international  position.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  in  1918  the  Allies  postulated  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  representative  Government  in  Germany  as  a 
preliminary  condition  of  peace  discussions.  That  is  the 
spirit  of  Europe  and  America,  and  it  is  also  the  spirit 
which  is  deep  down  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Italian 
people.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  Mussolini  Government 
must  have  felt  itself  in  an  irregular  position  when  dealing 
with  the  Governments  of  European  and  American 
democracies.  “  Who  are  you  ?  ”  was  the  interrogatory 
undertone  of  every  international  discussion  with  the 
Italian  Government  during  the  past  twelve  months.  “  \^e 
are  the  representatives  of  the  Italian  people,”  was  the  reply. 
But  this  was  effectively  countered  with  the  obvious  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  Italian  people  had  not  yet  been  given  the 
opportunity  of  saying  so.  During  the  Italo-Grecian  crisis 
and  the  Tangiers  affair  the  matter  came  to  a  head,  and 
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it  was  further  emphasised  by  the  Italian  demand  for  a 
more  equitable  representation  in  the  councils  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  International  negotiations  suffered  from  the 
provisional  character  which  they  necessarily  assumed  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  Fascist  Government  has  hitherto 
been  of  its  very  nature  provisional.  Moreover,  Great 
Britain  still  counts  for  something  in  modern  Europe, 
though  it  is  the  fashion  with  a  large  section  of  the  Fascist 
Press  to  pretend  otherwise.  Therefore,  when  the  British 
Government  recently  appealed  to  the  country  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  single  legislative  measure  that  gesture  could  not 
have  failed  to  have  a  certain  moral  influence  abroad. 
Indeed,  it  was  this  little  weight  suddenly  thrown  into  the 
scales  which  tipped  the  Italian  political  balance  in  favour 
of  an  appeal  to  the  country.  France  is  also  to  have  a 
General  Election  in  the  spring.  In  view  of  all  this,  it 
would  have  been  rather  detrimental  to  Italian  political 
prestige  if  an  irregular  Government  remained  obdurate  in 
its  refusal  to  consult  the  electors. 

Consider  also  the  position  of  the  Italian  Parliament 
since  October,  1922.  Here  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
when  the  King  conferred  on  Signor  Mussolini  the  task  of 
forming  a  Cabinet,  an  undertaking  was  given  by  the  F ascist 
leader  that  the  Constitution  would  be  respected.  It  would 
be  idle  to  discuss  here  how  often  that  promise  was  bent  to 
breaking  point  within  the  past  twelve  months.  At  any 
rate,  if  not  in  the  letter,  certainly  in  the  spirit  of  it  there 
would  have  been  a  rather  radical  departure  from  the  terms 
of  the  undertaking  had  the  dictatorship  been  allowed  to 
continue.  Everybody  knows  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
deputies  who  voted  for  the  formidable  series  of  measures 
presented  in  Parliament  and  passed  into  law  during  the 
past  year  are  not  representative  of  their  constituencies. 
They  could  have  no  hope  of  being  returned  on  an  appeal 
to  the  country.  Therefore  numbers  of  them  would  agree 
to  any  legislation  provided  they  could  retain  their  positions 
as  a  reward  for  their  votes.  That  is  what  is  commonly  said, 
even  by  the  F  ascists  themselves,  and  most  of  them  thought 
that  it  was  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  anomaly. 

In  considering  the  internal  situation,  a  subdistinction 
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must  be  made  between  the  general  condition  of  affairs 
and  the  special  problem  which  affects  the  Fascist  Party 
itself.  In  wandering  throughout  the  country  during  the 
past  fifteen  months  my  experience  has  been  that  there 
is  still  a  deep  and  sincere  public  spirit  of  thankfulness  for 
what  Fascism  has  done,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  for  what 
it  has  done  in  a  positive  way,  but  rather  for  having  over¬ 
thrown  the  “  red  ”  regime  and  thus  enabled  the  people  to 
save  themselves  from  the  moral  and  economic  ruin  towards 
which  a  rampant  Socialism  was  dragging  them.  The 
people  feel  that  they  have  got  away  from  something.  For 
that  they  are  thankful.  But  they  are  not  without  certain 
misgivings  as  to  whither  they  are  going.  Having  little 
or  no  understanding  of  political  tendencies,  the  Italian 
nation  as  a  whole  is  cognisant  rather  of  what  oppresses 
and  grieves  than  of  what  opens  out  new  roads  of  progress 
and  development.  They  know  their  grievances  and  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  merit  of  remedial  policies;  but  they 
do  not  like  political  innovations.  Once  a  remedial  policy 
begins  to  build  up  a  positive  structure  the  critics  and 
grievance  mongers  get  busy  again,  especially  if  what  is 
being  done  in  a  positive  way  does  not  involve  a  reduction 
in  the  taxes. 

A  typical  symptom  of  this  state  of  mind  may  be  found 
in  the  criticism  which  is  rather  lavishly  levelled  against 
the  experiment  of  the  National  Militia,  One  notices  it 
more  in  the  country  districts  than  in  the  cities,  perhaps 
because  the  peasant  is  a  rather  merciless  realist  wherever 
the  spending  of  public  money  is  concerned.  He  knows 
that  it  is  he  who  will  eventually  have  to  pay.  And,  further¬ 
more,  as  the  National  Militia  is  principally  made  up  of 
bourgeois  elements,  the  peasant  has  little  share  in  its  glory 
or  its  emoluments.  Moreover,  in  the  recent  war  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  fighting  troops  were  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  peasantry.  Therefore  the  latter  naturally 
envisage  even  the  distant  possibility  of  another  war  in  a 
particularly  unfavourable  light.  In  this  connection  one 
often  hears  them  say  that  the  Militia  amounts  to  a  standing 
army  of  half  a  million,  which  not  only  makes  considerable 
demands  on  the  pocket  of  the  taxpayer,  but  also  helps  to  i 
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foster  a  militarist  spirit  which  is  fundamentally  opposed 
to  the  popular  sentiment.  As  a  recent  proof  of  this  they 
point  to  the  mobilisation  which  took  place  preparatory  to 
the  opening  of  negotiations  with  Yugoslavia  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  arriving  at  the  terms  of  the  friendly  pact  which 
has  recently  been  signed.  And  again  they  point  to  the 
fact  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  National  Militia,  celebrated  at  Rome  on 
February  ist  this  year,  General  Balbo,  speaking  officially 
for  the  Black  Shirt  Militia,  declared  that  the  moment 
Italy  received  news  of  the  Janina  atrocity  300,000  Black 
Shirts  were  secretly  mobilised  and  were  ready  for  action 
within  twenty-four  hours’  notice.  He  wound  up  with  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  necessities  of  national 
expansion  and  development  called  for  the  military  training 
of  the  Italian  youth. 

The  feelings  of  uneasiness  aroused  by  these  exhibitions 
of  sword  rattling  are  typical  instances  of  the  popular  senti¬ 
ment,  which  feels  that  the  feverish  patriotism  of  the  Fascist 
youth  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  sedative  admixture  in 
the  form  of  a  sober  infusion  from  the  older  and  more 
experienced  parties.  Few  honest-minded  people,  I  believe, 
decry  the  spirit  of  initiative  shown  by  the  Fascist  rulers 
or  fail  to  draw  a  contrast,  favourable  to  Fascism,  between 
the  negative  attitude  of  former  Governments  towards  ques¬ 
tions  of  national  importance  and  the  positive  policy  of  the 
present  regime;  but  most  sober-minded  people  feel  that 
the  man  who  holds  the  rudder  of  the  Italian  Ship  of  State 
—a  favourite  metaphor  with  Signor  Mussolini — would  do 
well  to  take  in  a  somewhat  generous  supply  of  ballast. 
This  can  be  done  only  through  the  machinery  of  a  General 
Election. 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  present  situation.  The  policy  of  the  Fascist  leader  has 
obviously  taken  its  direction  from  the  current  of  opinion 
which  I  have  indicated.  He  would  like  to  have  the  new 
Parliament  in  every  sense  a  national  one,  rather  than  a 
monopoly  of  Fascist  interests.  For  this  reason  the  Govern¬ 
ment  list  of  candidates  includes  some  outstanding  figures 
from  non-Fascist  political  cadres,  and  a  goodly  percentage 
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of  men  who  have  hitherto  not  been  actively  identified  with 
party  politics  of  any  kind.  These  candidates  have  been 
chosen  not  because  of  their  political  orientation,  but  rather 
because  they  are  men  of  national  worth  whose  careers  in 
the  professional,  industrial,  commercial  and  agricultural 
spheres  have  given  proof  of  initiative  and  executive  ability. 
The  National  Militia  is  practically  barred  from  political 
candidature ;  and  though  the  Government  list  has  not,  at 
the  time  of  writing,  been  published,  I  feel  quite  safe  in 
saying  that  not  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  names  on  the  list  have 
been  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  Fascist  Party.  In  the 
south,  where  the  Popular  Party  and  the  Democrats  are 
particularly  strong,  and  where  Fascism  has  not  yet  fully 
penetrated,  the  Government  list  will  contain  the  names 
of  leading  Populists  and  Democrats.  In  some  districts 
the  Popular  and  Democratic  parties  intend  to  put  forward 
independent  lists ;  but  these  are  localised  instances.  The 
same  will  occur  in  the  case  of  the  Liberals  in  some  of  the 
northern  provinces.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  party  programmes  are  frankly  in  support  of  the 
Government  policy.  The  Socialists,  the  Left  Wing  of 
the  Populists,  and  a  party  of  dissenting  Fascists  which 
calls  itself  the  Fatherland  and  Liberty  Party,  are  the  cilv 
groups  that  speak  of  running  a  serious  opposition. 

As  I  have  spoken  of  lists,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  the  Italian  electoral  procedure  is  totally  different  from 
ours  in  the  manner  of  putting  forward  candidates.  No 
single  candidate  is  put  forward  in  a  constituency ;  but  the 
whole  535  constituencies  are  grouped  into  fifteen  electoral 
areas,  and  in  each  area  any  political  party  may  put  forward 
its  own  list  of  candidates  en  bloc,  the  number  of  names  on 
the  list  corresponding  to  the  number  of  constituencies 
included  in  the  electoral  area.  Voting  is  for  the  list  and 
not  for  the  individual.  Hence  the  custom  is  utterly 
different  from  that  which  holds  sway  with  us ;  and  it  is  well 
to  bear  this  point  in  mind  when  speaking  of  Italian 
elections. 

Signor  Mussolini  has  little  to  fear  at  the  polls.  For  the 
purposes  of  a  General  Election,  he  holds  the  country  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  The  two  strongest  parties  in  the  out- 
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going  Parliament  were  the  Socialists  and  the  Populists, 
with  thirty  and  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  votes  in  the 
Chamber  respectively.  These  furnish  the  present  Opposi¬ 
tion;  but  the  Socialists  as  a  political  force  have  been  almost 
thoroughly  liquidated.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  will  be  able 
to  rally  more  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  those 
who  voted  for  them  at  former  elections.  In  this  connection 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Socialist  electoral  organisa¬ 
tion  was  principally  based  on  administrative  control  of 
the  communes  and  on  organised  labour.  The  position  of 
the  communes,  or  municipalities,  in  Italy  is  so  utterly 
devoid  of  anything  approaching  to  a  counterpart  else¬ 
where  that  one  would  require  much  more  space  than  can 
be  afforded  here  to  explain  it  to  outsiders.  All  Italy  is 
divided  into  something  over  nine  thousand  communes,  and 
that  is  the  most  important  political  feature  of  the  country. 
The  communes  are  not  merely  municipal  units,  as  in 
English-speaking  countries,  but  they  also  constitute  the 
fundamental  political  units  on  which  the  administration  of 
the  Italian  State  is  based.  The  collection  of  taxes, 
military  enrolment  or  exemption,  passport  permits,  etc. — 
in  fact,  nearly  all  the  operations  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  State  government  in  Great  Britain — are 
carried  out  through  the  medium  of  the  communes.  For 
all  practical  purposes  the  communal  officials  embody  in 
their  persons  the  authority  of  the  State  in  its  direct 
contact  with  the  citizen.  Of  course,  this  is  more  true 
of  the  country  districts  than  the  cities;  but  then  seven- 
eighths  of  the  Italian  nation  is  made  up  of  the 
peasantry.  Realising  this,  the  Socialists  aimed  at  the 
control  of  the  communes  as  the  cornerstone  of  their 
political  power.  In  this  they  were  eminently  successful, 
for  in  1920  they  held  over  three  thousand  communes,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  which  were  in  the  central  and 
northern  districts,  which  constitute  the  political  headpiece 
of  Italy.  By  forcible  and  by  semi-constitutional  means  the 
Fascists  have  taken  over  almost  every  commune  which  the 
Socialists  formerly  held.  Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  great 
pillars  of  Fascist  power,  as  it  formerly  was  of  Socialism. 
The  Italian  peasant,  who  has  only  a  very  rudimentary 
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form  of  political  conscience  and  who  looks  only  to  his 
private  interests,  will  always  give  his  Parliamentary 
suffrage  to  the  party  that  holds  the  local  commune;  for 
the  communal  officials,  owing  to  their  intimate  touch  with 
the  peasant,  can  make  life  very  irksome  for  him  if  he  does 
not  fall  in  with  their  political  views.  In  the  labour  world 
the  Socialists  have  also  lost  their  standing;  for  the 
immense  mass  of  the  workers  who  formerly  belonged  to 
the  red  syndicates  are  now  in  the  Fascist  corporations. 
Those  that  remained  faithful  to  the  red  labour  unions 
have  repudiated  all  political  connection  with  the  Italian 
Socialist  Party. 

The  Popular  Party  is  rent  in  twain,  one  section  favour¬ 
ing  Fascism  and  the  other  canvassing  independent  action. 
Though  the  Populists  contain  men  of  real  political  worth, 
they  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  distinct  platform,  seeing 
that  Fascism  has  practically  incorporated  their  programme 
en  bloc.  Except  in  the  south,  where  personalities  count 
for  more  than  mere  politics,  the  Populists  will  find  it  rather 
difficult  to  contend  against  the  Fascist  appeal.  Much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Liberal-Democratic  Group. 
Its  power  was  hitherto  based  on  the  bureaucracy  and 
vested  interests,  seeing  that  it  has  had  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  hands  for  half  a  century.  But  now  the  case  is 
different.  The  bureaucracy  will  vote  for  its  paymasters, 
and  the  vested  interests  have  subscribed  so  heavily  to 
Fascism  that  they  must  necessarily  back  it  up  tooth  and 
nail  at  the  polls. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  the  internal  conditions  that 
prevail  within  the  Fascist  Party,  we  are  here  face  to  face 
with  a  problem  which  is  so  far-reaching  and  intricate  that 
T  cannot  do  more  than  merely  draw  attention  to  it  within 
the  present  limits.  It  is  a  matter  of  social-economics 
rather  than  politics,  and  it  forms  the  crux  of  F ascism.  In 
the  August  number  of  this  Review  I  drew  attention  to  the 
comparatively  recent  appearance  and  growing  importance 
of  the  middle  class  as  an  element  in  Italian  public  life. 
Now  this  class  has  been  increasing  during  recent  years  at 
a  rate  that  is  totally  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the 
population.  Over-population  is  the  most  serious  national 
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problem  in  Italy;  but  the  crucial  phase  of  it  is  that  the 
surplus  particularly  makes  itself  felt  in  a  social  stratum 
which  is  not  only  economically  unproductive,  but  has  no 
outlet  such  as  emigration  or  colonisation  might  afford. 
Only  the  Italian  working  class  emigrates.  Well-to-do 
people  invariably  remain  at  home — I  do  not  mean  well-to- 
do  people  in  the  strict  sense,  but  the  class  that  rather  keeps 
up  the  appearance  of  being  so.  In  Italy,  which  is 
essentially  an  agricultural  country,  there  is  no  commercial 
or  industrial  employment  of  the  British  type  to  absorb 
the  leisured  young  men  of  the  middle  classes.  Hence  the 
extraordinary  overstocking  of  professional  and  semi-pro¬ 
fessional  callings. 

What  we  should  consider  trades  or  merely  office  employ¬ 
ment  are  officially  and  socially  recognised  as  liberal 
professions  in  Italy.  Accountants,  engineers,  architects, 
solicitors,  and  so  on,  are  turned  out  on  the  standardised 
principle  from  Italian  high  schools  and  universities, 
wherein  teaching  may  be  had  for  next  to  nothing  and 
where  the  standard  of  excellence  is  so  low  that  the  career 
of  studentship  is  not  a  laborious  one.  Every  mechanic 
in  Italy  who  has  taken  a  diploma  is  styled  Signor 
Ingegnere  on  all  occasions,  even  in  the  bosom  of  his  own 
family.  He  signs  it  before  his  Christian  name  on  all 
letters;  so  that  the  recipient  may  not  be  in  doubt  as  to 
the  high  social  position  of  his  correspondent.  The  same  is 
true  of  solicitors,  book-keepers,  and  so  on.  All  these  titles 
give  the  same  social  standing  as  that  of  a  medical  doctor 
with  us.  The  result  of  this  extraordinary  system  of  hall¬ 
marking  is  that  large  numbers  of  the  youth  whose  families 
have  just  crossed  the  borderline  between  the  proletariat 
and  the  bourgeoisie  study  for  some  professional  qualifica¬ 
tion  without  the  slightest  hopes  of  employment  at  the  end 
of  it.  It  is  merely  a  social  step  upwards.  Thus  you  have 
this  curious  state  of  affairs  in  Italy,  namely,  that  the  yearly 
qualifications  for  each  profession  are  about  double  the 
number  of  vacancies  that  normally  occur  within  the  same 
period.  This  has  been  going  on  for  about  twenty  years. 
And  the  result  now  is  Italy  has  over  ten  thousand  solicitors 
who  have  no  clients,  thousands  of  engineers  for  whom 
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there  is  no  constructional  or  industrial  employment, 
thousands  of  doctors  who  have  no  patients,  uncountable 
accountants  who  have  no  books  to  make  up,  and  myriads 
of  nondescript  high  school  and  university  graduates  who 
are  totally  unfitted  for  any  practical  calling  in  life.  This 
class,  during  its  student  days  and  afterwards,  lives  under 
the  paternal  roof,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  eat  the  family 
bread,  without  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
family  board,  at  an  age  when  British  and  American  youths 
of  the  same  class  have  invariably  struck  out  on  inde¬ 
pendent  careers.  The  cafes  and  piazzas  groan  with  them. 
In  banks  and  counting-houses  they  are  lolling  on  super¬ 
numerary  office  stools.  This  is  the  only  real  proletariat 
in  Italy,  and  it  helps  more  than  any  other  class  to  swell 
the  lists  of  criminal  statistics. 

In  this  social  stratum  there  is  also  an  important  body 
of  idealistic  and  sincerely  patriotic  young  men.  These 
were  the  earlier  Fascists  who  often  paid  for  their  patriotism 
with  the  sacrifice  of  life  or  limb.  But  when  Fascism 
became  the  ruling  power  in  Italy  it  received  a  tremendous 
influx  of  unemployed  gentlemen  who  had  hopes  of 
securing  jobs  wherein  they  would  receive  pay  for 
decorously  doing  nothing.  Thus  it  came  about  that  nearly 
half  a  million  names  were  added  to  the  roll  of  the  Fascist 
Political  Party  after  the  march  on  Rome  had  turned  out 
successful.  The  sixth-day  Fascists  Mussolini  calls  them: 
that  is  to  say,  those  who  rush  in  to  do  the  shouting  when 
the  battle  has  been  won.  On  a  modest  estimate,  100,000 
of  these  arrivistes  think  that  they  ought  to  become 
Members  of  Parliament,  or  at  least  be  accommodated  with 
jobs  in  the  State  or  provincial  or  municipal  bureaucracies 
once  Fascism  gets  constitutionally  returned  to  power. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  Mussolini  has  the  measure  of 
these  people  accurately  registered  in  his  brain.  Hence  he 
prefers  to  carry  on  with  the  old  bureaucracy,  which  has 
been  a  sort  of  hereditary  caste  and  has  at  least  a  traditional 
sense  of  responsibility.  That  is  the  explanation  of  his 
recent  speeches  in  favour  of  the  bureaucracy.  For  this 
many  of  his  followers  are  not  grateful.  They  have 
attempted  to  baulk  his  course  on  every  occasion  that  he 
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has  made  an  approach  towards  co-operation  with  men  of 
the  older  political  parties,  as  witness  the  attack  on  Signor 
Amendola,  one  of  the  Liberal  leaders,  a  few  days  after 
Mussolini,  in  a  speech  at  Monte  Rotondo,  had  extended  the 
hand  of  fellowship  to  men  of  other  political  persuasions. 
These  same  arrivistes  have  rather  compromised  Italy’s 
name  abroad ;  for  it  is  from  them  that  all  the  senseless  talk 
about  imperialism  and  Mediterranean  expansion  comes. 
They  have  a  vision  of  colonial  expansion  which  is  limited 
to  the  idea  of  riding  on  caparisoned  elephants  or  sipping 
liqueurs  under  a  palm  tree.  Though  intelligent  and  gifted 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  flowery  speech,  these  knights 
,)f  the  cafe  and  the  piazza  are  remarkably  ignorant.  They 
know  nothing  of  the  men  who  built  up  the  British  Empire 
or  of  the  men  who  daily  risk  careers  and  fortune  in  colonial 
undertakings.  All  they  know  of  the  British  Empire  comes 
from  what  they  see  at  cinemas.  Hence  their  jealousy  of 
Great  Britain  and  their  sword  rattling  about  Italian 
imperial  expansion. 

Will  Mussolini  be  able  to  contain  this  turbulent  retinue 
within  the  bounds  of  law  and  order?  Will  he  be  able  to 
find  for  them  some  useful  function  in  the  scheme  of 
national  economy,  which  will  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  if 
nothing  better?  That  is  the  most  pertinent  question  in 
Italian  politics  to-day,  and  it  will  press  for  solution  on  the 
morrow  of  the  General  Election  when  the  great  disillusion¬ 
ment  will  have  come.  The  National  Militia  contains 
and  holds  in  subjection  the  more  restless'  of  these 
people  for  the  moment;  but  this  is  only  a  temporary 
expedient.  It  cannot  solve  the  social-economic  difficulty 
that  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  problem,  and  Mussolini  is  wise 
in  not  resting  the  burden  of  the  solution  on  Fascist 
shoulders  alone.  It  is  a  national  problem  and  not  par¬ 
ticularly  a  Fascist  one.  For  this  reason  it  can  be  better 
handled  by  a  National  Government  once  the  elections  are 
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The  military  operations  of  the  last  year  in  the  Middle 
Atlas  have  now  achieved  all  their  essential  aims,  and  the 
French  conquest  of  Morocco  is  practically  accomplished. 
Whatever  more  is  done  in  the  next  few  years  will  be  mere 
police  work  and  the  minor  adjustment  of  frontiers. 

Few  military  exploits  on  so  great  a  scale  have  been 
performed  so  quietly.  The  progress  of  the  armies  has 
been  so  gradual,  so  little  advertised  by  great  battles  that 
conquest  scarcely  seems  the  word  to  describe  it.  Yet  for 
eleven  years  there  has  been  some  hard  fighting  nearly 
every  summer,  and  during  most  of  the  time  the  French 
forces  have  been  kept  up  to  the  strength  of  80,000  men. 
There  has  been  steady  progression,  practically  without 
serious  check,  and  each  autumn  has  seen  the  bounds  of 
pacified  territory  widened.  The  secret  of  this  momentous 
but  almost  noiseless  success  lies  in  the  method  adopted 
by  Marshal  Lyautey  from  the  first  day  of  his  landing  in 
Morocco  as  Resident-General.  If  the  method  was  not 
invented  by  him,  if  he  learnt  from  General  Gallieni  the 
principle  of  combining  military  with  political  action,  the 
practical  application  to  the  complex  problem  of  Morocco 
is  entirely  his  work.  “  A  method  without  great  resounding 
blov/s,”  as  Marshal  Lyautey  himself  describes  it;  “a 
method  of  simple  going  ahead  rather  than  of  assault,”  it 
has  resulted  in  a  more  complete  conquest  than  Morocco  has 
ever  known.  The  Middle  Atlas  was  never  brought  under 
government  in  the  hey-day  of  the  Cherifian  Empire,  and 
probably  not  in  the  Roman  time. 

It  is  true  that,  even  when  the  military  programme  is 
fully  accomplished,  the  area  brought  within  the  effective 
rule  of  the  Protectorate  will  not  extend  to  the  geographical 
limits  of  Morocco.  On  the  northern  frontier  a  strip  of 
territory  will  be  left  unoccupied  as  a  precaution  aeains^ 
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the  danger  of  disorders  spreading  from  the  adjoining 
Spanish  zone.  The  eastern  boundary  is  already  fixed  by 
the  Algerian  frontier.  It  is  the  southern  frontier  which 
is  at  present  the  vaguest,  and  must  long  remain  so.  A 
long  salient  of  unsubdued  territory  stretches  northwards 
from  the  desert  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  within 
it  is  included  a  considerable  length  of  the  range  of  the 
Great  Atlas.  The  eastern  side  of  this  salient  may  be 
roughly  taken  to  be  the  course  of  the  Oued  Ziz,  and  the 
western  side  a  line  drawn  northwards  from  Tamgrout  to 
Ouaouizert.  Between  the  Atlantic  and  Tamgrout  the 
southern  boundary  generally  follows  a  line  from  west  to 
east  between  Tiznit  and  Tamgrout. 

These  are  the  bounds  which  Marshal  Lyautey  has 
deliberately  set  to  the  effective  occupation.  Within  them 
is  the  area  which  he  calls  “  Le  Maroc  Utile” — all  the 
territory  suitable  for  economic  development,  protected  by 
stable  military  frontiers  against  raids  from  the  unsubdued 
regions  outside  the  bounds.  The  formula  of  “  Le  Maroc 
Utile”  was  arrived  at  in  1920,  when  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  seriously  concerned  at  the  prospect  of  further  heavy 
military  expenditure,  pressed  the  Resident-General  to 
make  a  final  plan  of  operations  with  a  time  limit.  The 
result  was  a  three  years’  scheme  of  campaigns,  due  to  end 
in  1923,  so  that  in  1924  the  garrison  should  be  on  a  fixed 
peace  basis  and  the  Budget  charges  regularised  on  a 
reduced  scale.  A  final  peace  basis  will  not  be  quite 
reached  in  the  time  allowed,  but  it  is  within  sight,  and  a 
considerable  reduction  in  army  strength  and  expenditure 
has  already  been  made.  The  two  last  operations  of 
consequence  were  carried  out  last  summer  and  autumn. 
The  more  important  of  these  was  the  reduction  of  the 
“Tache  de  Taza”  (the  “Taza  blot”),  the  high  mountain 
region  south  of  Taza  in  which  sections  of  the  Ait 
Tsegrouchen  and  other  tribes  had  taken  refuge.  The 
“blot”  has  been  pierced  to  the  centre  by  converging 
columns,  and  only  a  few  hundred  hostile  tribesmen, 
isolated  and  scattered,  keep  up  a  fitful  resistance  on  the 
inhospitable  heights.  The  great  block  of  hostile  country 
which  has  always  divided  eastern  from  western  Morocco 
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has  thus  been  virtually  cleared,  and  the  way  is  open  for 
easy  communication  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Algeria. 

The  other  main  operation  of  the  summer  has 
been  completely  achieved ;  the  line  of  military  posts 
south  of  Kasbah  Tadla  has  been  carried  over  the  ridge  of 
the  Middle  Atlas,  and  the  new  line,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Oued  El  Abid  (running  north-east  from  Ouaouizert  to 
the  plain  of  Alemsid),  will  be  a  permanent  barrier  against 
invasion  from  the  Great  Atlas  and  the  salient  of  unsubdued 
country  in  the  south. 

When  the  Resident-General  arrived  in  Fez  on  May 
24th,  1912,  to  take  up  his  duties  he  found  the  Government 
of  Sultan  Moulay  Hafid  tottering  before  a  violent  revolt. 
“  I  camp  in  a  besieged  city,”  he  said  in  his  first  telegram 
to  Paris,  sent  the  same  night.  Next  day  General  (then 
Colonel)  Gouraud,  with  such  forces  as  could  be  gathered, 
made  a  sortie  and  relieved  the  town  from  immediate 
danger.  Outside  Fez,  Meknes,  and  the  Chaouia,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Sultan’s  writ  did  not  run  far.  The  little  group 
of  men  who  set  out  to  found  the  Protectorate  were  in  a 
narrow  strip  of  territory  surrounded  by  enemies.  There 
were  constant  raids  on  the  Fez-Meknes  road  both  from 
the  border  of  the  Spanish  zone  on  the  north  and  from  the 
Middle  Atlas  on  the  south.  A  military  commander  faced 
with  such  a  situation  might  be  expected  to  think  first  of 
punitive  expeditions.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  supreme  con¬ 
fidence  of  Marshal  Lyautey  in  his  politico-military  method 
that  he  dared  to  use  it  from  the  very  beginning. 

As  a  preliminary,  however,  the  Resident-General  took 
drastic  action  at  the  centre  of  government  itself.  Moulay 
Hafid  had  not  willingly  accepted  the  Protectorate,  and 
did  not  readily  help  in  its  establishment.  He  was  removed 
to  Rabat  on  June  6th  and  abdicated  in  August.  His 
brother,  Moulay  Youssef,  was  elected  Sultan. 

A  week  after  his  arrival  in  Fez  the  Resident-General 
laid  out  his  immediate  scheme  of  military  operations.  In 
Western  Morocco  there  was  to  be  no  extension  of  the 
territory  then  occupied — the  Chaouia  and  the  Rabat-Fez- 
Meknes  zone — except  to  establish  security.  The  Chaouia 
(the  region  stretching  inland  from  Casablanca)  was 
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already  in  fair  order,  but  military  action  was  necessary  in 
the  Fez  district.  Here  the  command  was  given  to  General 
Gouraud.  From  the  start  General  Gouraud  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  political  staff  known  as  ofjicters  de  renseigne- 
ments,  the  fore-runners  of  the  Service  des  Renseigne- 
ments,  which  has  become  so  important  a  department  of 
the  Government  of  the  Protectorate.  He  had  with  him 
also  groups  of  notables  of  the  country,  destined  at  each 
stage  of  the  advance  to  become  the  links  between  the 
French  authorities  and  the  local  organs  of  the  Cherifian 
Government.  North  and  south  of  Fez  posts  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  points  chosen,  not  only  out  of  regard  for  military 
needs,  but  on  account  of  the  advantages  they  offered  of 
contact  with  friendly  or  hesitating  tribes.  Once  a  post  was 
fixed  it  became  not  only  a  point  in  a  military  front,  but  a 
centre  from  which  the  officier  de  renseignements 
negotiated  with  neighbouring  tribes.  When  by  such 
pacific  action  the  ground  had  been  prepared,  the  line  of 
posts  was  pushed  forward,  and  the  intervening  territory 
so  reclaimed  was  reorganised  for  peaceful  government. 
Fighting  was  frequently  necessary,  but  was  a  last  resource. 
The  essence  of  the  plan  was  that  civil  administration 
should  keep  pace  with  the  military  advance.  The  same 
plan  was  used  throughout  the  eleven  years  of  conquest. 
“  I  want  my  posts,”  explained  Marshal  Lyautey  to  a  group 
of  officers  at  Martimprey  in  1913,  “to  give  the  natives  the 
impression  that  they  are  permanent,  not  provisional.  My 
great  preoccupation  is  to  choose  such  places  for  them  that 
commercial  life  can  grow  about  them.  ...  I  estab¬ 
lish  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  big  Moroccan 
markets.  Military  considerations  point  in  the  same 
direction  as  economic  considerations.  As  long  as  I  have 
the  markets  at  the  mouth  of  my  guns  I  shall  command  the 
country.  When  surrender  has  been  made  I  would  have 
the  bayonets  sheathed  and  the  doctors  would  pass  to  the 
front.”  The  medical  service  all  along,  and  especially 
among  the  Berbers,  has  had  a  signal  success.  It  has  been 
universally  received  without  suspicion,  and  its  benefits, 
often  of  the  most  elementary  kind,  have  had  important 
political  consequences.  When  the  political  officer — as  we 
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should  call  him — was  left  in  a  post  with  his  small  garrison  < 

of  native  troops  and  his  interpreter,  the  doctor  was  his  < 

almost  inseparable  associate.  On  visits  to  chiefs  in  the 
district  the  political  officer  talked  public  affairs  while  the  i 

doctor  held  an  impromptu  reception  of  ailing  persons.  i 

By  such  patient  and  undemonstrative  methods  as  these  ( 

General  Gouraud,  in  the  first  months  of  the  Protectorate,  i 

managed  to  give  Meknes  and  Fez  elbow-room  north  and  1 

south.  The  value  of  this  early  and  unhesitating  adoption  ' 

of  a  policy  of  expansion  which  has  never  since  been  ' 

abandoned  can  hardly  be  emphasised  enough.  Its  sim-  I 

plicity  and  its  success  hide  its  importance.  There  was  no 
clumsy  groping  towards  the  scheme;  it  was  thought  out  i 
and  put  into  practice  from  the  beginning.  i 

The  same  sureness  of  vision  marked  the  Resident- 
General’s  choice  of  a  policy  for  the  south  of  Western  ; 

Morocco,  where  the  political  and  racial  conditions  were 
entirely  different.  Here,  the  need  for  decision  was  thrust 
upon  him  by  events.  He  had  intended  to  let  the  south  i 
severely  alone  for  a  time,  but  the  Mahdist  rising,  led  by 
El  Hiba,  who  was  proclaimed  Sultan  at  Tiznit  in  June, 

1912,  forced  him  to  act.  General  Mangin  marched  on 
Marrakech,  which  had  been  occupied  by  El  Hiba,  and 
took  the  city  on  September  7th.  The  Mahdist  movement 
was  broken  and  the  region  south  of  Mogador  was 
restored  to  order.  Still  unwilling  to  spend  his  force  in 
occupying  the  Sous,  the  Resident-General  made  the 
arrangement  known  as  the  “  policy  of  the  Grand  Caids.” 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  in  detail  here  the  curious 
political  system  of  which  the  Grand  Caids  were,  and  still 
are,  the  principal  figures.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  these 
great  lords,  governing  conglomerations  of  tribes  and  con¬ 
siderable  stretches  of  country,  bore  much  the  same  relation 
to  the  Sultan  as  the  powerful  feudal  barons  bore  to  the 
English  kings  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

During  a  visit  to  Marrakech  in  October,  1912,  Marshal 
Lyautey  made  a  bargain  with  a  number  of  the  Caids,  in¬ 
cluding  the  powerful  Glaoui;  by  which  they  retained  their 
privileges  of  local  government,  owning  still  only  the  same 
nominal  obedience  to  the  Sultan,  but  agreed  to  pay  taxes 
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and  undertook  to  keep  peace  within  their  provinces.  That 
arrangement  has  been  so  successful  that  it  still  subsists. 
The  French  authorities  have  abstained  from  any  real  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  affairs  of  these  tribes  of  the  Sous.  There 
is  hostility  and  a  certain  danger  of  trouble  in  the  extreme 
confines  of  the  south — in  the  Little  Atlas,  for  instance, 
where  El  Hiba  still  lives,  a  refugee  safe  from  attack.  But 
the  menace  is  slight  and  the  general  stability  of  the 
“  policy  of  the  Grand  Caids  ”  is  such  that  during  the 
whole  of  the  European  War  there  were  never  more  than 
three  battalions  of  French  troops  in  Marrakech.  In 
November,  1916,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  Sous,  but  this 
was  dealt  with  by  a  number  of  the  Grand  Caids — the 
Glaoui,  the  M’Tougui  and  the  Gandoufi — entirely  unaided. 
They  raised  an  army  of  10,000  men  at  their  own  expense 
and  quelled  the  disorder  in  a  campaign  which  lasted  until 
April,  1917. 

It  is  possible  to  argue  that  this  policy  of  expediency 
cannot  be  permanent.  It  makes  a  ragged  edge  to  the 
complete  authority  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Protectorate. 
It  leaves  in  existence  an  obstacle  to  European  exploitation 
of  the  Sous,  to  the  development  of  the  port  of  Agadir, 
to  any  plan  for  linking  Morocco  to  French  West  Africa 
by  railway  or  by  some  other  regular  means  of  communica¬ 
tion.  But  all  these  schemes  of  development  are  still  in 
the  stage  of  preliminary  projects.  The  French  authorities 
in  Morocco  are  inclined  to  treat  with  a  certain  scepticism 
the  accounts  which  are  published  from  time  to  time  of 
the  rich  natural  resources  of  the  Sous.  And  although  a 
distinguished  authority  on  colonial  development,  M. 
Bonami,  last  summer  visited  Southern  Morocco  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  Trans- 
Mauritanian  railway,  the  practicability  of  such  a  scheme 
is  nebulous. 

In  accordance  with  the  conservative  plans  already 
referred  to,  the  military  operations  in  Western  Morocco 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  were  limited 
to  certain  essential  aims.  The  most  important  of  these 
was  the  pushing  through  of  a  road  to  Eastern  Morocco 
along  the  line  Meknes-Fez-Taza-Oudjda.  In  1912  the 
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effectively  occupied  region  round  Meknes  and  Fez  was 
only  a  narrow  passage,  and  T aza — one  of  the  most  splen¬ 
did  of  the  Moroccan  towns  in  its  day,  but  now  in  miserable 
decay — was  not  in  French  hands.  During  1913  the  “  Taza 
corridor,”  as  it  came  to  be  called,  was  slowly  widened  and 
lengthened,  and  on  May  loth,  1914,  the  town  itself  was 
taken.  From  Eastern  Morocco  General  Alix  had  pushed 
forward  posts  to  the  Upper  Moulouya  and  the  communica¬ 
tion  with  Oudjda  was  established.  The  rapid  construction 
of  the  military  railway  along  this  line  ensured  its  being 
kept  open. 

In  order  to  protect  the  Chaouia  against  raids  from  the 
Middle  Atlas,  the  adjoining  Tadla  region  was  occupied 
after  some  stiff  fighting,  and  the  frontier  was  carried  to 
the  Oued-er-Rebia  with  Kasbah  Tadla  as  the  centre  of 
defence.  In  1914  most  of  the  Zaian  peoples  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  were  subdued,  and  General  Henrys  established 
a  post  at  Khenifra.  When  the  Great  War  began  there 
was,  therefore,  a  firmly  occupied  region  in  Western 
Morocco,  and  Eastern  Morocco  was  well  held  from 
Oudjda,  in  the  north,  to  Bou-Denib  in  the  south.  There 
was  one  slender  line  of  communication  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  most  serious  check 
which  ever  menaced  the  process  of  conquest  was  threatened 
by  the  French  Government  itself.  On  the  outbreak  of 
war  with  Germany  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Minister  of  War  telegraphed  to  the  Resident-General 
(July  27th  and  28th)  ordering  him  “To  maintain  in 
Morocco  only  the  minimum  of  indispensable  forces,  as  the 
fate  of  Morocco  would  be  decided  in  Lorraine;  to  reduce 
the  occupation  to  that  of  the  principal  ports,  if  possible 
to  the  line  of  communication  Kenitra-Meknes-Fez- 
Oudjda,  all  the  advance  posts  being  temporarily  aban¬ 
doned  and  the  first  care  being  to  bring  down  to  the  coast 
French  and  other  European  residents  of  the  interior.” 
Marshal  Lyautey  sent  a  prompt  reply  in  such  strong  terms 
that  it  amounted  to  a  refusal.  He  announced  his  pro¬ 
gramme  (July  30th)  as  being:  “To  keep  Morocco  for 
France  to  the  end,  not  only  as  a  possession,  as  a  gage 
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already  won,  but  as  a  reservoir  of  resources  of  every  kind 
for  the  mother  country.”  If  the  decision  seemed  daring, 
it  was  thoroughly  justified  by  events.  France  received 
steadily  increasing  help  from  Morocco  during  the  war. 
The  Resident-General  stripped  his  army  of  occupation  of 
a  great  proportion  of  its  French  troops.  In  one  month  he 
embarked  for  France  37  battalions,  wdth  some  artillery, 
cavalry  and  engineers — sending  more  than  had  been 
demanded.  His  commanders  —  Gouraud,  Mangin, 
Franchet  D’Esperey,  Degoutte — whose  careers  owe  some¬ 
thing  to  their  Moroccan  training,  left  him  one  by  one  for 
the  great  theatres  of  war.  Later  on  he  was  able  to  send 
large  numbers  of  Moroccans  to  form  fighting  and  labour 
battalions  in  France,  and  he  transported  a  vast  quantity 
of  wheat  at  such  prices  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  French 
Government  saved  altogether  300,000,000  francs  on  the 
price  it  would  have  had  to  pay  if  it  had  bought  the  same 
supplies  in  France. 

Having  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  war.  Marshal 
Lyautey  had  to  adapt  his  policy  to  the  new  conditions. 
It  was  now  that  the  choice  of  a  plan  of  gradual  expansion 
with  the  minimum  of  military  action  showed  its  value  most 
convincingly.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  check  the 
European  War  would  have  brought  if  Morocco  had  been 
in  a  turmoil  of  punitive  expeditions  carried  out  by  formid¬ 
able  columns.  As  things  were,  the  army  of  occupation 
simply  reduced  the  garrisons  of  its  posts  on  each  front, 
and  relied  on  a  mobile  column  to  come  to  the  help  of  any 
threatened  point.  By  a  ceaseless  and  rapid  movement  to 
and  fro  along  the  line  the  mobile  column  multiplied  its 
value  as  a  demonstration  of  force,  and  it  was  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  that  it  was  chiefly  intended  to  be  used  in  this 
period.  In  every  department  of  activity  the  Resident- 
General  reinforced  this  “  policy  of  prestige,”  which  im¬ 
posed  on  the  native  population  the  conviction  that  the 
French  cause,  both  in  Europe  and  Africa,  was  in  no 
danger.  Public  works,  instead  of  being  retarded,  were 
pushed  on.  The  programme  of  road-making  already 
planned  was  steadily  pursued.  The  works  which  have  this 
year  made  Casablanca  a  port  for  great  liners  were  begun. 
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Railway  construction  was  actively  continued.  The 
organisation  of  both  the  local  and  central  government  was 
perfected.  To  encourage  industry  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  exhibitions  were  held  during  the  war  at  Casablanca 
Rabat  and  Fez.  There  was  even  an  exhibition  of  native 
Moroccan  art  held  in  the  Louvre  in  1917.  Casablanca 
was  not  only  permitted  but  exhorted  to  keep  up  the  normal 
life  of  a  European  city. 

The  official  military  policy  was  to  keep  the  various 
fronts  “  passive  ”  during  this  critical  time,  and  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that  the  Protectorate,  so  recently  established 
in  a  Mohammedan  country,  weathered  the  crisis  threatened 
by  the  entry  of  Turkey  into  the  war  on  the  German  side. 
But  action  was  forced  on  the  army  of  occupation  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Spanish  zone  by  the  raids  of  Raisuli  and 
Abd-el-Malik,  which  were  believed  to  be  instigated  by 
Germany  and  even  to  be  accompanied  by  German  agents. 
As  a  result  the  “  Taza  corridor  ”  was  still  further  widened 
on  the  north  side.  On  the  south  side  one  of  the  few 
serious  mishaps  of  the  conquest  occurred  near  Khenifra 
in  November,  1914,  when  a  small  column  made  an  impru¬ 
dent  sortie  and  lost  half  its  number.  This  error  was, 
however,  quickly  redeemed,  and  later,  in  1917  and  1918, 
new  posts  were  established  still  nearer  the  Middle  Atlas. 

By  far  the  most  important  achievement  during  this 
period,  however,  was  the  driving  of  a  new  line  of  com¬ 
munication  over  the  Middle  Atlas  from  Western  to 
Eastern  Morocco.  This  made  a  clear  road  from  Meknes 
to  Bou-Denib  by  way  of  the  Tarzeft  pass.  It  also  had 
the  capital  military  effect  of  cutting  right  through  the 
block  of  unreduced  country.  The  circle  since  known  as 
the  “Taza  blot”  was  isolated  from  the  other  large  area 
of  resistance  at  the  south-western  end  of  the  Middle  Atlas. 
The  main  operations  since  the  war  in  Europe  ended  have 
been  designed  to  subdue  the  “  Taza  blot  ”  and  to  create  a 
safe  frontier  in  the  other  area. 

So  simple  a  record  might  conceivably  produce  the  false 
impression  that  there  has  been  little  real  fighting.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  fighting  south  of  Taza  last  year  was 
severe,  and  there  have  been,  for  such  guerilla  war- 
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fare,  heavy  losses.  Here  political  action  by  the  Service 
des  Renseignements  had  proved  quite  ineffective,  and  no 
results  but  those  gained  by  force  of  arms  were  expected. 
But  it  is  true  that  throughout  the  conquest  the  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  superior  advantages  of  the  political 
side  of  the  method.  In  1920,  after  listening  quietly  to 
the  reports  of  a  group  of  officers  at  a  frontier  post,  Marshal 
Lyautey  struck  the  table  with  his  fist  and  exclaimed, 
“Come,  come,  nobody  has  yet  spoken  of  political  action. 
You  know  that  that  method  is  dear  to  me,  that  it  has 
always  been  a  success  with  us.”  He  has  written  else¬ 
where  :  “  It  is  the  very  basis  of  all  my  doctrines  of  colonial 
war:  the  negation  of  violent  action  from  the  start;  it  is 
that  which  gives  the  maximum  economy  of  effort  as  well 
as  of  risk  and  of  human  lives ;  that  which  leaves  behind 
it  the  least  damage  for  the  time  when  construction  begins 
—construction,  which  is  the  unique  aim  of  every  colonial 
war. 

During  the  later  period  of  military  action  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  confine  the  fighting  to  certain  fronts  while 
keeping  the  others  “  passive,”  and  it  is  hardly  an  exag¬ 
geration  to  say  that  on  occasion  a  passive  front  is  prac¬ 
tically  held  by  a  line  of  political  officers.  At  this 
moment,  for  instance,  the  northern  front  is  passive  and  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  Service  des  Renseignements.  The 
line  is  kept  well  away  from  the  frontier  of  the  Spanish 
zone,  and  the  business  of  the  political  officers  is  to  keep 
the  Protectorate  authorities  and  the  local  chiefs  on  good 
terms  with  the  border  tribes,  ensure  the  avoidance  of  all 
provocative  measures  and  of  any  incidents  which  might 
necessitate  military  interference. 

An  excellent  instance  of  the  combined  influence  of 
political  and  military  action  is  to  be  found  in  the  sur¬ 
render,  at  Azilal  on  June  i6th  of  last  year,  of  the  marabout 
Sidi  Ma  Ahansali,  a  chief  ruling  in  the  Grand  Atlas. 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  before  him  an  account  of 
the  curious  family  history  of  this  petty  prince,  which  was 
compiled  in  1922.  Going  back  to  the  13th  century, 
it  is  a  good  example  of  the  careful  research  work  of  the 
Service  des  Renseignements.  It  was  drawn  up  because 
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the  marabout  had  been  coquetting  with  the  Protectorate  ii 

authorities  since  1918,  when  the  French  forces  approached  I 

the  mountains.  He  was  not  bullied,  but  the  united  influence  r 

of  persistent  action  by  the  Service  des  Renseignements  and  a 

last  summer’s  military  advance  induced  the  submission  of  s 

a  chief  whose  family  had  never  been  under  the  effective  t 

government  of  the  Sultan.  ( 

A  word  may  be  said  of  the  cost  to  the  French  Govern-  v 

ment  of  the  whole  process  of  conquest.  As  regards  civil  c 

expenditure,  the  Protectorate  has  from  the  first  been  1 

entirely  self-sufficing.  There  is  a  considerable  State  debt.  i 

but  not  a  penny  of  the  revenue  of  France  has  been  used  to  ( 

subsidise  Morocco.  The  cost  of  the  army  of  occupation  t 

has,  however,  fallen  on  the  French  Budget.  The  total  I 
net  cost  from  1907  to  the  end  of  1922  (including,  that  is  ( 

to  say,  various  military  operations  preceding  the  Protec-  1 

torate)  is  about  i,2(X),cxx),cx)0  francs.  It  is  estimated  ( 

that  the  remaining  operations  will  bring  the  total  to  about  ] 

1,500,000,000  francs.  This  figure  is  not  the  gross  cost  1 

of  the  operations ;  it  is  arrived  at  by  deducting  from  the  j  ; 
gross  figure  the  normal  cost  of  upkeep  of  the  forces  used,  1 

which  would  have  fallen  on  the  French  Treasury  even  if  ; 

the  troops  had  been  kept  inactive  in  garrison  during  the  I 
period  of  service.  I 

It  is  not  within  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  describe  I  1 
the  system  of  internal  government  which  has  been  created 
in  the  Protectorate,  although  the  supple,  tolerant  and 
orderly  administration  has  played  an  enormous  part  in 
the  conquest  itself.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  do  more  than 
mention  the  care  with  which  the  place  of  religion  in  the 
social  and  political  life  has  been  conserved.  Generally, 
the  policy  has  been  to  make  as  few  changes  as  possible, 
either  in  local  or  national  institutions  and  practices.  The 
primitive  judicial  courts  of  the  Berber  tribes  are  main¬ 
tained  equally  with  the  old  religious  jurisdictions  of  the 
Mohammedan  and  Jew  populations.  The  framework  of 
the  Maghzen,  the  government  of  the  Sultan,  has  been 
altered,  but  both  the  Sultan  and  his  native  Ministers  have 
a  real  voice  in  the  making  of  decisions.  Nobody  who  has 
read  the  Resident-General’s  repeated  statements  of  his 
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ideal  of  a  “  policy  of  association  ”  can  doubt  his  sincerity. 
In  the  preface  to  his  general  report  to  the  F rench  Govern¬ 
ment  in  July,  1914,  he  said  that  the  formula  “  Morocco  is 
a  Protectorate  ”  was  “  not  a  theoretical  formula  of  tran¬ 
sition  but  a  lasting  reality ;  the  economic  and  moral  pene¬ 
tration  of  a  people,  not  by  their  subjection  to  our  power 
or  even  to  our  liberties,  but  by  a  close  association  in  which 
we  administer  the  country  in  peace  through  its  own  organs 
of  government  in  accordance  with  its  own  customs  and 
liberties.”  Elsewhere  he  has  written  :  “  What  dominates 
and  characterises  this  conception  is  the  formula  supervision 
(the  French  controle)  as  opposed  to  the  formula  direct 
administration^ 

At  the  end  of  this  brief  survey  of  a  vital  political 
creation  it  remains  to  be  emphasised  that  the  work  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  bears  the  stamp  of  the  personality 
of  Marshal  Lyautey.  All  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
Protectorate  are  of  his  making,  the  method  of  conquest 
was  of  his  choosing,  and  Morocco  has  rewarded  him  with 
an  enormous  prestige.  He  had,  of  course,  learned  lessons 
from  others.  He  is  reminiscent  of  Dupleix,  of  British 
administrators  in  Egypt  and  India,  and  the  btireaux 
Arabes  of  Algeria  form  a  precedent  for  the  Service  des 
Rens  eigne  merits.  Marshal  Lyautey  would  himself  de¬ 
scribe  General  Gallieni  as  his  master.  From  1898  to  1900 
Lyautey  served  under  Gallieni  in  the  campaign  for  the 
pacification  of  Upper  Tonkin,  and  his  letters  home  show 
how  the  problem  of  colonial  development  was  illuminated 
for  the  future  Resident-General  of  Morocco  by  this  ex¬ 
perience.  “  There  is  no  Gallieni  method,  there  is  no 
Gallieni  formula,”  he  wrote  in  1900,  “  there  are  two,  there 
are  twenty,  or  rather,  yes,  there  is  a  method  whose  name 
is  suppleness,  elasticity,  suitability  to  place,  time  and 
circumstance.”  He  was  also,  even  thus  early,  an  un¬ 
equivocal  admirer  of  British  administration,  of  its  unity  of 
plan,  instantaneous  execution,  practical  sense,  tenacity, 
essentially  elastic  adaptation  to  countries  and  climates. 
In  a  word,  everything  that  we  have  not  got.”  F ranee,  in 
Morocco  at  any  rate,  has  got  these  qualities  now. 


SORTES  VIRGILIAN^ 
By  Herman  Cohen 


Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate, 

All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state. 

Hence  poor  man  has  always  wanted  to  turn  overleaf,  and 
no  age  or  known  country  but  has  made  its  own  arrange¬ 
ments  for  over-reaching,  so  to  say,  its  own  reasoning 
faculty.  The  mere  number  of  words  alone  which  this 
persistent  impulse  has  thrown  up  high  and  dry  in  the 
language  testifies  to  its  influence — oracle,  omen,  augury, 
divination,  fortune,  fatalism,  inspiration,  sorcery,  Sibyl, 
lots — et  plurima  Sortis  imago.  They  are  now  all  figures  of 
speech  but  so  frequently  employed — hackneyed,  in  fact, 
that  they  are  evidently  needed  for  whole  tracts  of  thought. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  the  mouths  of  educated  persons 
they  were  ever  more  than  metaphors  or  illustrations,  but 
the  fact  is  so — such  people  did  believe  in  superstition,  and 
though  the  classical  varieties  are  dead  (if,  indeed,  they  do 
not  survive  somewhere  in  fartibus)  superstition  itself  is 
not  dead.  If  you  want  proof,  look  round. 

Almost  the  only  purely  literary  form  of  fatidiction  is 
Book  or  Verse  Lottery,  as  Gataker  called  it  in  1619.  As, 
perhaps,  the  most  famous  instance  is  English,  we  may— 
unchronologically — refer  to  it  as  the  type.  In  1700  there 
appeared  Memoirs  of  the  most  material  transactions  in 
England  for  the  last  hundred  years  preceding  the  Revoh- 
tion  in  1688,  by  Dr.  James  Welwood.  On  p.  93  of  the 
1820  edition  we  are  told  of  Charles  I.,  in  1642  (or  3): — 

The  King  being  at  Oxford  during  the  Civil  Wars  went  one  day  to  see 
the  Public  Library,  where  he  was  shown,  among  other  books,  a  Virgil 
nobly  printed  and  exquisitely  bound.  The  Lord  Falkland,  to  divert  the 
King  would  have  His  Majesty  make  a  trial  of  his  fortune  by  the  Sorlu 
Virgiliance ;  which  everybody  knows  was  a  usual  kind  of  augury  some 
ages  past.  Whereupon  the  King,  opening  the  book,  the  period  which 
happened  to  come  up  was  that  part  of  Dido’s  imprecation  against  .^neas, 


which  Mr.  Dryden  translates  thus  [iv.  615-20.]  :  « 

Yet  let  a  race  untam’d,  and  haughty  foes 
His  peaceful  entrance  with  dire  arms  oppose. 

Oppress’d  with  numbers  in  th’  unequal  field. 

His  men  discourag’d,  and  himself  expell’d 
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Let  him  for  succour  sue  from  place  to  place 
Torn  from  his  Subjects  and  his  Son’s  embrace. 
First  let  him  see  his  friends  in  battle  slain, 

And  their  untimely  fate  lament  in  vain  : 

And  when  at  length  the  cruel  War  shall  cease 
On  hard  conditions  may  he  buy  his  peace. 

Nor  let  him  then  enjoy  Supreme  Command 
But  fall  untimely  by  some  hostile  hand, 

And  lie  unburi’d  in  the  barren  sand. 


It  is  said  King  Charles  seemed  concerned  at  this  accident,  and  that 
the  Lord  Falkland  observing  it,  would  likewise  try  his  fortune  in  the 
same  manner;  hoping  he  might  fall  upon  some  passage  that  could  have 
no  relation  to  his  case,  and  thereby  divert  the  King’s  thought  from 
any  impression  the  other  might  have  upon  him ;  but  the  place  that 
Falkland  stumbled  upon  was  yet  more  suited  to  his  destiny  than  the 
other  had  been  to  the  King’s ;  being  the  following  expressions  of  Evander 
upon  the  untimely  death  of  his  son  Pallas,  as  they  arc  translated  by  the 
same  hand  [XL,  152]  : — 

O,  Pallas  1  thou  hast  fail’d  thy  plighted  word. 

To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  sword  : 

I  warn’d  thee,  but  in  vain ;  for  well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  pursue ; 

That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far ; 

Young  as  thou  wert  in  dangers  raw  to  war ! 

O  !  curst  essay  of  arms,  disast’rous  doom 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields,  and  fights  to  come ! 


Now  it  has  not  (it  seems)  yet  been  pointed  out  that  in 
1677-8  Dr.  Edward  Lake,  Archdeacon  of  Exeter,  who 
about  1670  was  chaplain  and  tutor  to  the  Princesses  Mary 
and  Anne,  wrote  in  his  diary  under  January  29th  : — 

Wee  proceeded  to  mention  the  King’s  [Charles’s]  readinesse  in  fore¬ 
telling  events  and  from  this  to  his  Sors  Virgiliana  which  hapned  at  Oxford 
in  the  time  of  the  late  War  and  whilst  the  parliament  sat  there ;  viz  :  that 
his  majesty  being  tired  out  with  businesse  and  afflictions  resolv’d  to  recreate 
himself  with  some  young  noblemen  who  were  students  there,  by  pricking 
in  Virgin  for  his  fortune,  which  he  did  and  lighted  upon  Dido’s  curse  to 
^neas  when  hee  left  her  [here  he  quotes  .<®n.  iv.  615-20]  whereat  his 
majesty  seem’d  much  concern’d. 


And  then  comes  a  sequel  mentioned  nowhere  else,  which 
will  be  found  to  throw  light  on  a  later  version  ; — 

but  sent  it  by  Mr.  German,  now  Earle  of  St.  Alban’s  to  Mr.  Cowley, 
then  student  of  Christechurch,  to  translate  them  into  English,  with  a 
command  not  to  acquaint  him  whose  Sors  it  was;  which  Mr.  Cowley 
did  thus  : — 

By  a  bold  people’s  stubborn  arms  opprest 
Forc’d  to  forsake  the  land  which  he  possest ; 

Torn  from  his  dearest  son,  let  him  in  vain 
Seek  help,  and  see  his  friends  unjustly  slain ; 
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Let  him  to  bold  unequall  terms  submitt, 

In  hopes  to  save  his  Crown  yet  loose  both  it 
And  life  at  once;  untimely  let  him  dy 
And  on  an  open  strand  unburyed  ly. 

Lake’s  Diary  was  not  published  till  1846  (by  those  bene¬ 
factors  the  Camden  Society :  Miscellany,  Vol.  I.).  Prob¬ 
ably,  therefore,  Welwood  did  not  know  it,  but  both 
reported  the  same  tradition. 

All  the  figures  in  this  little  story  are  so  interesting  that 
perhaps  they  may  detain  us  still  a  little  longer  from  return¬ 
ing  to  our  main  road. 

In  her  Life  of  Falkland  (c.  7)  Lady  Theresa  Lewis 
points  out  that  the  double  coincidence  in  Welwood’s 
account  is  incredible,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  by  anyone 
before  him — who  wrote  56  years  after  the  event — not  even 
by  Clarendon,  who  was  “  tenderly  minute  ”  concerning 
Falkland.  She  thinks  that  perhaps  the  whole  story  arose 
from  what  Aubrey  (who  died  in  1697)  says  in  his  (MS.) 
The  Remains  of  Gentilism,  viz.  :  In  1648  the  Prince  of 
Wales  [Charles  IL]  was  at  Paris,  and  being  visited  by  the 
poet  Cowley  invited  him  to  play  cards  “  to  divert  his  [the 
Prince’s]  sad  thoughts.”  Cowley  did  not  care  to  do  this 
but  proposed  to  use  Sortes  Virgiliance.  “Mr.  Cowley 
always  had  a  Virgil  in  his  pocket.”  Thereupon  the  Prince 
“  pricked  a  pin  in  the  fourth  book  of  the.^neid  and  got 
‘  At  bello  audacis  .  .  .’  [as  above].  The  Prince  under¬ 
stood  not  Latin  well  and  desired  Mr.  Cowley  to  translate 
the  verses  which  he  did.”  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Cowley, 
cites  a  letter  from  the  poet  about  1648,  saying  that  the 
King  is  persuaded  that  the  Scotch  treaty  must  be  con¬ 
cluded,  “  and  to  tell  you  the  truth  (which  I  take  to  be  an 
argument  above  all  the  rest),  Virgil  has  told  the  same  thing 
to  that  purpose.”  The  Doctor’s  comment  is,  “  I  cannot 
but  suspect  Cowley  of  having  consulted  on  this  great 
occasion  the  Virgilian  lots,  and  to  have  given  some  credit 
to  the  answer  of  his  oracle.”  We  know  now  how  Cowley 
got  da7ts  cetie  galtre  from  Lake’s  entry.  The  conclusion 
to  which  Lady  Theresa  Lewis  came  independently — that 
Falkland  must  be  cut  out  of  the  story — is  confirmed,  for 
Lake  must  have  heard  of  his  share  in  it  (if  any)  and 
reported  it. 
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Naturally  the  incident  at  Bodley’s  was  long  remembered 
at  Oxford.  As  late  as  17  ii  the  great  Dr.  George  Hickes, 
writing  to  Dr.  Charlett,  the  Master  of  University  Col¬ 
lege,  says  :  “  I  happened  to  dip  in  page  46  [of  a  Latin 
book],  where  I  cast  my  eye  on  the  Sortes  VirgiliancB  of 
Charles  I. :  ‘At  bello  .  .  .  .’  etc.”  After  recalling  an  omen 
at  James  II.’s  coronation,  he  goes  on:  “I  put  no  great 
stress  on  omens,  but  I  cannot  despise  them;  most  of 
them  I  believe  come  by  chance,  but  some  from  superior 
intellectual  agents,  especially  those  which  regard  the  fate 
of  kings  and  nations.”  (Letters  printed  with  Aubrey’s 
Lives  :  1813  v.  i.,  p.  213).  T antcene 

When  did  Bibliomancy  come  into  existence?  Of 
the  later  practice  there  is  certainly  no  mention  in  De 
Divina/ione.  Cicero  had  no  illusions  about  the  game  and 
play  of  “  lots  ”  in  his  time ;  the  author  of  the  Sybil’s  verses, 
he  says  (ii.,  54),  “  so  manipulated  obscurity  that  the  same 
lines  might  appear  to  suit  one  state  of  things  in  one  place 
and  another  in  another.”  But  it  is  just  possible  that  there 
is  a  hint  how  the  whole  thing  grew  up  when  he  says  (i.,  43) 
that  after  certain  portents  “in  all  these  cases  the  answers 
of  the  officials  {haruspicum)  were  w'ont  to  coincide  (or 
agree)  with  the  Sybil’s  verses,”  i.e.,  they  kept  a  sort  of 
metrical  cliches  ready;  people  liked  “the  good  old  tags.” 

All  the  authorities  point  to  Hadrian  (117-138  a.d.)  as  the 
first  authentic  *  instance  of  the  cult.  We  know  that  the 
ancients  were  always  trying  their  luck  one  way  or  another, 
and  there  is  nothing  surprising  that  having  run  through 
the  old-fashioned  gamut  of  fortune  telling,  the  first  century 
of  the  empire  should  invent  a  new  mild  excitement,  and 
that  of  a  lettered,  not  to  say,  pedantic  kind  for  which  it  had 
plenty  of  time.  The  references  to  lots — of  various 
vintages  {Praenestince^  etc.)  grew  under  the  first  Caesars, 
and  on  this  foundation  M.  Bouche-Leclercq  in  his  great 
History  of  Divination  (1879)  has  built  so  ingenious  a 

(i)  It  is  possible  that  the  game  grew  up  at  Naples,  that  great  home  of 
superstition  even  at  the  present  day :  see  the  novels  of  Matilde  Serao.  C/.  in 
Prof.  Tenney  Fink’s  Life  of  Vergil  (1922)  :  "  To  Donatus,  no  doubt,  Magia 
seemed  a  suitable  name  for  the  mother  of  a  poet  who  knew  the  mysteries  of  the 
lower  world.”  (c.i.)  Tunison,  Master  Virgil  (1889),  p.  44,  mentions  "other 
Emperors,  Claudius  [Clodius  :  d.  197  a.d.],  Albinus  .  .  .  and  thetwo  Gordians,” 
but  does  not  give  his  authority. 
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speculation  of  the  process  to  mediaeval  (or  earlier)  methods 
that  it  is  worth  reproducing  his  own  words : 

Between  a  lot  or  written  dictum  drawn  out  of  an  urn  bv  a  hand 
which  Providence  directs  and  a  viva  voce  speech  w^hich  Providence  had 
dictated  ["  Cledonism,”  he  calls  it]  there  is  hardly  any  appreciable  differ- 
ence.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  vehicle  of  the  supernatural 
(divine)  thought  is  the  enigmatical  diction  which,  after  the  event,  is  to 
be  twisted  according  to  the  effect  of  its  interpretation  (Vol.  i.,  p.  ijq). 
We  shall  find  Cledonism  stereotyped  and  converted  into  palpable  lots  in 
the  most  perfected  of  the  lottery  methods,  that  which  uses  written  speech, 
phrases  designated  by  chance  and  applied  to  a  given  interrogation.  The 
lots  used  in  the  Italic  oracles  seem  to  have  consisted  of  detached  letters 
which  could  form  the  words.  The  Greeks  beside  certain  analogous  experi¬ 
ments,  practised  especially  rhapsodomancy  or  divination  by  detached 
phrases  met  by  chance  in  the  inspired  books,  such  as  the  poems  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod*  and  the  collections  of  oracles.  That  is  obviously  a  method  of 
savants  which  could  only  come  into  existence  after  oral  prophecy  and  to 
supply  the  want  of  failing  inspiration.  It  was  supposed  that  the  official 
oracles,  the  free  soothsayers  (chresmologues),  and  even  the  great  poets, 
mouthpieces  of  the  Muses,  had  accumulated  enough  verities  that  one  might 
find  in  their  writings  counsel  applicable  to  all  the  circumstances  of  life. 
(Ib.  p.  195.) 

At  an  epoch  when  the  i^neid  used  to  be  looked  on  less  as  a  human 
chef  d’ceuvre  than  an  inspired  book  and  when  the  “  Virgilian  Lots”  were 
fashionable,  the  Fortune  (of  Praeneste)  used  the  verses  of  Virgil  for  her 
responses.  She  applied  to  Alexander  Severus  [222-235  a.d.],  threatened 
by  the  jealousy  of  his  terrible  cousin  Heliogabalus,  the  sad  saying  of 
Anchises  :  ”  If  thou  prevailest  to  break  through  the  fates,  thou  shall  be 
Marcellus  ”  (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  4).  (Ih.  iv.  153.) 

Again,  ib.  157,  he  tells  how  Claudius  the  Goth  [268- 
70  A.D.]  consulted  the  Fortune  of  the  Fount  of  Aponus, 
citing  Trebellius  Pollio ;  Claud.  10:  the  responses  were 
^n.  I.  268,  278,  VI.  289.  Trebellius,  by  the  way,  there 
mentions  another  sors  at  another  place  in  verses  either  of 
some  poet  unidentified  or  made  up  on  the  spot. 

Finally,  we  may  cite  the  learned  Frenchman  {ib.  158): 
“To  sum  up,  the  lots  of  Italy  occupy  a  very  small 
place  compared  with  the  Hellenic  manteions  (seats  of 
prophecy).  ...  For  long  their  power  of  fate-telling  was 
attached  to  miraculous  amulets :  then,  people  concluded 
that  providential  chance  might  just  as  well  find  its  tell¬ 
tale  allusions  in  phrases  engraved  by  the  hand  of  man; 
finally  they  delivered  to  the  caprice  of  this  mystical 

(i)  Van  Dole,  Oracles,  translated  by  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  pp.  241-3,  adds 
Euripides,  but  gives  no  instance. 
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exegesis  the  works  of  Homer  and  of  Virgil,  but  these 
works  were  public  property,  and  as  hasard  could  preserve 
its  clairvoyance  in  all  places,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
go  and  find  at  a  particular  spot  resources  which  were 
available  everywhere.” 

In  other  words,  you  began  by  spinning  letters  (very 
much  like  those  in  modern  “word”  games)  to  see  what 
came  of  it;  then  the  oracle-monger  gave  you  a  text  from 
the  great  books  ready-made;  and  at  last  you  pricked  in 
them  yourself. 

We  need  not  ask  why  Italians  resorted  to  Virgil.  Mr. 
Mackail  speaks  of  “  that  perpetual  brooding  over  futurity 
which  made  him,  within  a  comparatively  short  time  after 
his  death,  regarded  as  a  prophet  and  his  works  as  in  the 
same  sense  oracular.  The  Sortes  Virgiliance,  if  we  may 
believe  the  confused  gossip  of  the  Augustan  History,  were 
almost  a  State  institution  while  rationalism  was  still  the 
State  creed  in  ordinary  matters  ”  (Latin  Literature : 
Horace).  His  popularity  was  continuous,  culminating  in 
the  Middle  Ages  in  his  semi-apotheosis  as  a  wizard,^  the 
full  story  of  which  has  been  told  by  Comparetti  (“  Vergilio 
nel  medio  evo  ”),  who,  by  the  way,  says  very  little  on  this 
subject  (but  adds  the  Sibylline  Books  to  the  magic  circle). 
In  effect,  that  sublimation  rested  on  the  same  ground  as 
that  on  which  Dante  re-immortalised  Virgil — dating  his 
semi-sanctification  *  from  Statius  (who  died  in  69  a.d.),  in 
the  well-known  passages  Purg.  xxi.  (end)  and  xxii. 

Then,  as  so  often  happens,  the  hieratic  was  gradually 
vapourised  into  the  playful. 

Rabelais  tells  us  (B.  3  :  c.  10)  “how  Pantagruel  repre¬ 
sente  th  unto  Panurge  the  difficulty  of  giving  advice  in  the 
matter  of  marriage  and  to  that  purpose  mentioneth  some¬ 
what  of  the  Homeric  and  Virgilian  Lotteries.  ‘  Bring 
hither,’  he  says,  ‘Virgil’s  poems  that  ...  we  may 

(1)  Yet  Dr.  Glover  notes'  •  how  free  the  iEneid'  is  from  divination  and  magic 
— the  lamentable  side-tracks  of  popular  and  even  of  literary  religion  ”  ;  Studies 
n  Virgil,  c.  xi.  4. 

(2)  Cf.  "[Falconia]  Proba,  wife  of  a  praefect  of  Rome,  compelled  Virgil  to 
prophesy  of  Christ  by  the  simple  means  of  reading  Christianity  into  a  cento  of 
lines  from  the  iEneid  ”  about  400  a.d.  (Cambridge  Mediaeval  History,  v.  i, 
P-  57°)*  So  Tunison,  Master  Virgil  (1888)  :  his  works  were  "  now  looked  upon 
as  the  inspired  writings  of  the  race.’* 
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explore  the  future  Hap  of  your  intended  marriage.’” 
Amongst  many  other  instances  he  cites  “Adrian,  who 
being  hugely  perplexed  within  himself  and  of  a  longing 
humour  to  know  in  what  accompt  he  was  with  the  Emperor 
Trajan  .  .  .  had  recourse  to  the  Maronian  Lottery  .  . 
and  drew : 

.  .  .  what’s  the  man,  who  from  afar  appears 

flis  head  with  olive  crown’d,  his  hand  a  censer  bears? 

His  hoary  beard  and  holy  vestments  bring 
His  lost  idea  back;  I  know  the  Roman  King. 

[Dryden  :  Bk.  vi.,  809.] 

Quis  procul  ille  ramis  insignis  olivae 

Sacra  ferens?  Nosco  crines  incanaque  menta 

Regis  Romani.  .  •  . 

And  then  Pantagruel  runs  through  the  stock  example, 
repeated  from  writer  to  writer,  of  Roman  emperors  who 
made  similar  experiments.  They  contain,  it  seems,  the 
only  recorded  instances  of  Sortes  Homericce,  and  two  out 
of  the  three  are  not  Sortes  at  all  but  mere  casual  quotations 
in  talk,  hailed  as  prophetic,  apres  coup.  The  third— 
Macrinus  curious  to  know  whether  he  should  reign,  drew 
from  the  eight  Iliad  (vv.  102-3)  • 

Old  man,  these  youthful  warriors  press  thee  sore. 

Thy  vigour  spent  and  with  the  weight  of  years 
Oppress’d. 

— may  have  authority,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  trace,  and 
Gibbon  only  says  :  “  Malice  or  fanaticism  had  suggested 
to  an  African  deeply  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  futurity 
a  very  dangerous  prediction  that  Macrinus  and  his  son 
were  destined  to  reign  over  the  Empire  ”  (c.  6).  But 
Rabelais  adds  a  case  from  his  own  experience  for  his 
friend  Master  Pierre  Amy  and  he  “  did  in  like  manner 
explore  ...  if  he  should  escape  the  ambush  of  the  hob¬ 
goblins  who  lay  in  wait  to  bemawl  him  ” ;  he  got : 

O I  flee  the  cruel  lands,  this  greedy 
shore  flee!  [B.  iii,  v.  44.] 

“  Of  all  the  Sortes  V ir giltance says  Sir  Walter  Besant 
{Rabelais),  “  which  Rabelais  has  elsewhere  recorded  this 
was  the  most  sensible  and  the  most  to  the  point.” 

And  both  escaped  from  the  cloister.  Inc.  xii.  by  way  of 
forecasting  the  success  of  Panurge’s  marriage  they  have 
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three  “  shots,”  with  dice,  to  find  the  number  of  the  line  in 
the  page.  Each  of  course  interprets  differently  what  they 
bring  down — in  truly  Rabelaisian  style  and  dialogue. 
This  passage  is,  apparently,  up  to  this  date,  the  only 
instance  of  fiction^  using  this  “machinery,”  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  is  up  to  1600  very  little  fiction 
dealing  with  any  period.  Modern  novelists,  we  shall  see, 
have  not  disdained  this  artifice. 

St.  Augustine  (about  400  a.d.)  knew  the  old  heathen 
habit.  He  knew,  he  tells  us,  a  wise  physician  Vindicianus 
who  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  power  of  chance  was 
widely  diffused  in  the  physical  world  :  “  for,”  said  he, 
“if  anyone  will  consult  the  pages  of  a  poet  whose  theme 
and  intention  are  totally  alien  from  the  enquirer’s  busi¬ 
ness,  yet  a  line  wonderfully  apt  to  it  may  come  out :  there 
was  nothing  wonderful,  he  used  to  say,  if  from  a  human 
soul,  by  some  superior  instinct,  knowing  not  what  is  going 
on  within  it,  something  is  heard,  not  by  art,  but  by  luck 
which  suits  the  circumstances  of  that  person.”  {Con¬ 
cessions'.  B.  iv.,  c.  iii.,  5:  Paris  Edn.,  1836:  Vol.  i, 
p.  178.)  But  St.  Augustine  disapproved  even  of  the  more 
pious  development.  In  his  Epistle  to  Januarius  cited  by 
Fontenelle  (the  only  helpful  passage)  in  his  History  of 
Oracles  (chapter  on  “Lots  ”),  he  says :  “  Even  those  who 
turn  the  pages  of  the  gospels  into  a  lottery,  though  they 
had  better  do  this  than  consult  devils  {dcemonid),  dis¬ 
please  me  by  that  practice,  for  they  seek  to  divert  to  the 
affairs  of  this  world  and  the  vanity  of  this  life  divine  oracles 

(i)  There  may  be  a  reference  in  the  first  speech  of  Marlowe’s  Faustus  : 

These  metaphysics  of  magicians 

And  necromantic  books  are  heavenly  ; 

Lines,  circles,  scenes,  letters  and  characters  ; 

Ay,  these  are  those  that  Faustus  most  desires. 

There  seems  to  be  no  aUusion  in  Goethe’s  Faust.  Dante  could  hardly  introduce 
Vergilian  sortes  into  the  Divina  Commedia,  but  see  Purg.  xix.  4,  "  Quando  i 
geomanti ...”  where  it  appears,  from  the  King  of  Saxony’s  note,  that  geomancy 
had  a  "  literary  touch.”  Mr.  Paget  Toynbee  quotes  {Dante  in  English  Literature  : 
>'•  558)  the  Story  of  Lelia  (p.  107),  from  Heath’s  Picturesque  Annual  for  1832  as 
"  Sortes  Danteanae  ”  :  "  Lelia  betook  herself  to  the  altars  and  gods  of  her 
people.  Sortes  were  wrested  from  the  pages  of  Dante.”  So  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett 
relates  how  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Rizzio  were  found  reading  Macchiavelli. 
"They  had  been  trying  the  Sortes,  then  ?  The  Sors  Macchiavelliana  ?  ”  {The 
Queen’s  Quair,  c.  9.) 
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which  speak  for  another  world  (Ep.  55,  otherwise  119: 
vol.  ii. :  col.  213:  Paris  edn.  above).  Perhaps  dcemonia 
here  suggests  the  gathering  mystification  of  Virgil’s 
wizardry.  The  learned  editors  add  that  in  789  there  was 
an  ordinance  by  Louis  le  Debonnaire  that  “no  one  should 
presume  to  prick  for  lots  in  the  Psalter  or  the  Gospels  or 
in  anything  else  [n.b.]  or  practise  divination  of  any  kind,” 
and  they  add  that  this  was  prohibited  by  a  Council  as  early 
as  506.  Nevertheless,  says  Gibbon  (c.  28):  “From  the 
4th  to  the  14th  century  these  sortes  sanctorum  [lots  of  the 
Holy]  .  .  .  repeatedly  .  .  .  condemned  by  the  decrees  of 
Councils”  were  “repeatedly  practiced  by  kings,  bishops, 
and  saints.” 

This  antipathy  has  persisted.  A  French  commentator 
on  Rabelais  drily  remarks  that  the  Christians  by  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  Pagan  superstition  thought  they  were  doing  a 
good  deal  when  they  kept  the  usage  by  only  employing 
Holy  writ,  especially  the  Psalms.  “And  what  is  still 
more  surprising,  if  we  may  believe  Agrippa  on  the  Vanity 
of  the  Sciences  (c.  4),  several  members  of  the  Sorbonne 
in  his  time  approved  this  double  impropriety.”  Yet  even 
St.  Francis  (about  1200),  as  we  know  from  the  Fioretti, 
used  this  guide  when  he  doubted  whether  to  accept 
Bernardo  di  Quintavalle  as  a  disciple;  three  times  the 
priest  opened  the  Missal  and  read :  “  Go,  sell  all  thou 
hast,”  “  Take  nothing  for  your  journey,”  “Who  will  come 
after  me  let  him  deny  himself.”  Apparently  all  peoples 
of  the  Book  or  a  Book  adopted  the  custom.  The  Jews 
did  much  the  same  in  Tadmudical  times  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Koran  and  Hafiz  still  supply  Lots 
of  the  Holy  to  Moslems.  A  few  years  ago  E.  B.  Tylor 
said  that  it  was  “  still  very  usual  in  Germany  ”  to  “  prick 
for  texts  ”  in  the  Bible  (Encyc.  Brit. :  Divination).  An 
interesting  instance  is  that  of  the  late  Empress  Eugenie 
at  Paris  in  1870,  before  Sedan,  “  turning  over  the  pages  of 
her  Bible  in  search  of  lucky  passages”  (Guedalla :  The 
Second  Emfire^  p.  419). 

(i)  This  idea  about  the  Bible  was  urged  as  recently  as  October,  1922,  by  Dr. 
Selbie,  a  well-known  minister  of  religion  in  England.  See  the  Morning  Post, 
October  9,  p.  6.  The  reverend  gentleman  seems  to  have  thought  that  the 
practice  had  been  revived  in  this  country. 
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Another  is  that  of  Dr.  Horton  who,  when  he  had  con¬ 
scientious  doubts  whether  he  should  offer  friends  beer  after 
breakfast  at  Oxford  in  1884,  opened  his  Bible;  his  eye 
fell  on  Isaiah  v.,  ii. ;  “  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early 
in  the  morning  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink.” 
{Autobiography y  c.  9.)  Perhaps  the  locus  classicus  is 
supplied  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  who,  asked  in  19 ii 
to  go  to  the  Admiralty,  was  hesitating :  “  That  night 
when  I  went  to  bed  I  saw  a  large  Bible  lying  on  a  table 
in  my  bedroom.  ...  I  opened  the  Book  at  random,  at 
Deuteronomy,  c.  ix.,  1-5:  ‘Hear,  O  Israel,  thou  art  to 
pass  over  Jordan  this  day,’  etc.  [^etcetera  here  is  signifi¬ 
cant].  ...  It  seemed  a  message  full  of  reassurance” 
(The  World  Crisis,  c.  3  :  1923). 

One  English  writer  has  explained  and  another  has 
idealised  this  post-Christian  survival.  To  “extremely 
devout  persons,”  says  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  {Father  & 
Son,  c.  7),  “  there  is  something  objectionable  in  most  of 
the  great  writers  of  antiquity.  Horace,  Lucretius, 
Terence,  Catullus,  Juvenal — in  each  there  is  one  quality 
definitely  repulsive  to  a  reader  who  is  determined  to  know 
nothing  but  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  From  time  imme¬ 
morial,  however,  it  has  been  recognised  in  the  Christian 
Church  that  this  objection  does  not  apply  to  Virgil.  He 
is  the  most  evangelical  of  the  Classics;  he  is  the  one  who 
can  be  employed  with  least  to  explain  away  and  least  to 
excuse  ”.^ 

F.  W.  Myers  deals  characteristically  with  the  subject 
in  his  Essay  on  Virgil :  “  Here,  too,  are  the  long  roll  of 
prophecies  sought  tremblingly  in  the  monk’s  cell  or 
echoing  in  the  ears  of  Emperors  from  Apollo’s  shrine 
(Claudius,  Hadrian,  Severus,  etc.,  ‘  in  templo  Apollinis 
Cumani  ’)  which  have  answered  the  appeal  made  by  so 
many  an  eager  heart  to  the  Virgilian  Lots — that  strange 
invocation  which  has  been  addressed,  I  believe,  to  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  the  Bible  alone — the  offspring  of  men’s 
passionate  desire  to  bring  to  bear  on  their  own  lives  the 

(i)  On  the  "  Messianic  ”  child  Professor  Fink  says :  "  It  may  well  be  that  a 
stray  image  whose  ultimate  source  was  none  other  than  Isaiah  came  in  this 
indirect  fashion  into  Virgil’s  poem.”  (Life,  p.  136.) 
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wisdom  and  the  beauty  which  they  revered  in  the  past, 
to  make  their  prophets,  in  such  wise  as  they  might 

Speak  from  those  lips  of  immemorial  speech 
If  but  one  word  for  each.” 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  last  stage  of  this  ancient 
species  of  speculation  should  minister  to  mere  amusement 
— literate,  indeed,  but  still  a  pastime.  Sir  N.  Wraxall 
relates  how  in  1788  : 

During  the  few  minutes  that  elapsed  before  dinner.  ...  I  amused 
myself  with  trying  the  Sortes  Virgiliancs  on  the  great  public  questions 
which  then  so  strongly  agitated  every  mind.  Accordingly  I  asked  of  the 
poet  ”  Will  the  Prince  of  Wales  become  Regent  or  not?  ”  Opening  the 
book,  my  eye  fell  on  these  words  : 

[ —  sic  regia  tecta,  etc.] 

‘‘  Thus,  sad  to  see,  would  he  go  under  the  royal  roof.”  ...  I  thought 
the  passage  so  descriptive  of  the  indecorous  haste  which  the  heir-apparent 
manifested  to  assume  the  royal  functions  as  to  justify  me  in  making  a 
second  appeal.  I  therefore  proposed  for  the  solution  to  the  spirit  of  Maro: 
”  Will  the  King  recover  his  understanding  or  will  he  be  detained  in  confine- 
ment  during  the  remainder  of  his  life?”  The  line  on  which  my  finger 
lighted  was  : 

[Corpora  viva  nefas.  .  .  .] 

”  None  may  carry  the  living  in  the  Stygian  bark.”  .  .  .  The  truth  is 
Virgil’s  divine  poem  inspires  such  just  admiration  that  the  gift  of  pre¬ 
diction  has  been  bestowed  on  it  as  if  in  it  dwelt  a  prophetic  and  oracular 
spirit  capable  of  resolving  all  questions. 

This  is  pretty  well  for  an  English  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  almost  a  statesman,  a  hundred  years  before  Com- 
paretti’s  “  Vergilio  nel  Medio  Evo.” 

Obviously  the  ho’bby  suits  not  only  the  grave  but  the 
gay.  Thus  in  1873,  Samuel  Butler’s  Miss  Savage,  being 
in  doubt  whether  to  go  out  or  not,  “to  put  an  end  to  the 
debate  I  referred  to  Virgil.  .  .  .  Opening  the  book  at 
random,”  she  got  levat  ipse  tndentem,  “  which  clearly 
signified  supper  ” ;  she  bade  “  them  take  their  three¬ 
pronged  fork  and  make  me  some  buttered  toast”  (^he 
Life  of  Butler,  v.  i,  c.  12). 

A  later  British  diplomatist,  Mr.  Maurice  Baring  (in  the 
last  words  of  The  Puppet  Show  of  Memory,  1922),  tells 
how  being  in  doubt  in  Russia  whether  he  should  go  to 
England,  “  I  decided  to  take  the  Sortes  Shakespearian^, 
I  opened  a  volume  at  random — my  pencil  fell  on  the 
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phrase  ‘  Puck  .  .  .  begone  ’  [Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.,  2, 
158].  I  waited  another  day  and  repeated  the  experiment. 
My  pencil  again  fell  on  the  same  line.”  By  the  way, 
there  seems  to  be  no  locus  classicus  for  Sories  Shake- 
speariancB  :  so,  perhaps,  the  following  actual  instance  may 
be  welcome.  In  1910  there  was  in  this  country  a  prize 
competition  of  plays;  a  well-known  literary  duke  was  the 
judge.  The  winner,  a  lady  in  the  United  States,  would 
fain  try  her  luck  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  “  I 
gave  it  a  shake,  shut  my  eyes,  thrust  in  my  forefinger, 
exhorted  W.S.  to  give  me  news — and  read :  ‘  Bottom  : 

.  .  All  that  I  will  tell  you  is  that  the  Duke  hath  dined 
.  .  .  for  the  short  and  the  long  is  our  play  is  preferred.’  ” 

The  modern  novelist  has  not  neglected  this  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Dickens  does  not  avail  him¬ 
self  of  it  in  the  whole  extent  of  his  fiction,  for  he  did  in 
fact  amuse  himself  with  this  literary  diversion.  Telling 
Forster  how  he  “  began  Dombey,”  he  writes  in  1846  :  “  By 
the  way,  as  I  was  unpacking  the  big  box  I  took  hold  of  a 
book  and  said  to  them :  ‘  Now,  whatever  passage  my 
thumb  rests  on,  I  shall  take  as  having  reference  to  my 
work.’  It  was  Tristram  Shandy,  and  opened  at  these 
words :  ‘  What  a  work  it  is  likely  to  turn  out !  Let  us 
begin  it !  ’  ”  {Life,  B.  2,  c.  5). 

Among  his  successors,  Gissing  has  restored  the  device 
to  its  semi-classical  setting.  He  employs  it  twice  in 
V eranilda — a  tale  of  about  600  a.d.  :  “  Aurelia  .  .  . 
sought  a  volume  of  the  Gospels,  inserted  her  forefinger 
between  the  pages  at  random  and  anxiously  regarded  the 
passage  thus  chosen”  (c.  xiv.).  So  {ib.)  he  makes  Basil 
at  the  Monastery  act  upon  a  verse  taken  at  haphazard  from 
the  Psalms  :  “  Thou  shalt  eat  the  labour  of  thine  hands. 
Thy  wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine.”  In  both  these 
instances,  of  course,  the  purpose  is  Christian  and  the 
novelist’s  touch  is  a  reminder  that  the  advent  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  naturally  changed  the  vemie  to  the  sacred  writers  : 
the  pagan  Saturnalia  gave  place  to  a  Christmas  of  the 
Bible  or  the  Fathers. 

Mr.  Hardy,  a  master  of  expedients,  makes  Bathsheba 
in  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  (c.  13,  which  he  heads 
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Sortes  Sanctorum)  consult  her  Bible — the  Book  of  Ruth _ 

with  a  key,  to  know  whom  she  shall  marry,  but  neither  the 
process  nor  the  result  is  clear.  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts,  in 
The  River  (c.  23),  makes  Edgecombe  “pick  up  the  Bible 
from  a  desire  to  see  what  special  text  would  greet  him  on 
this  day  of  days.”  Two  trials  lead  to  the  same  verse  in 
St.  Matthew. 

The  original  diversion  of  an  actual  appeal  to  the 
Mantuan  himself  has  not  wholly  died  out.  When  the  war 
broke  out  and  the  whole  country  suddenly  became  a  train¬ 
ing  camp  the  oracle  gave  forth  : 

The  peaceful  cities  of  the  Ausonian  shore 
Lull’d  in  their  ease  and  undisturbed  before 
Are  all  on  fire ;  and  some,  with  studious  care 
Their  restive  steeds  on  sandy  plains  prepare  : 

Some  their  soft  limbs  in  painful  marches  try, 

And  war  is  all  their  wish  and  arms  the  general  cry. 

(vii.  623.) 

.  .  .  otnnes  arma  requirunt. 

and  when  the  future  of  Britain  and  Germany  was 
sought,  the  message  was  in  the  words  of  the  betrayed  Dido, 
from  which  our  first  instance  was  taken  : 

Nullus  amor  populis  nec  foedera  sunto. 

Nor  league  nor  love  the  hostile  nations  know ! 

But  here  we  obviously  touch  the  merely  felicitous  quota¬ 
tion.  To  this  has  dwindled  the  once  imperial  art  of 
literary  soothsaying.  The  /Eneid  no  longer  enlightens 
the  future,  but  is  a  very  arsenal  of  graphic  citation.  Per¬ 
haps  the  wittiest  and  most  apposite  of  all  was  that  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  (flogged  but)  immortal  Eton  boy  : 

Great  Queen  what  you  command  me  to  relate 

Renews  the  sad  remembrance  of  our  fate. 

Infandum,  regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem. 

Postscript. — Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  found 
an  interesting  sequel  to  the  incident  of  Charles  I.  in 
Thoms’s  Anecdotes  and  Traditions  (Camden  Society, 
1839;  No.  179;  Sortes  Virgiliance).  Ogilby’s  translation 
of  Virgil  appeared  in  1649,  the  year  Charles  was  be¬ 
headed;  he  renders  iv.  620:  “But  make  the  sand  by 
sudden  death  his  grave.”  This  actually  led  to  the  story 
that  Charles  was  buried  in  the  sand  at  Whitehall. 
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By  “  Shahid  ” 

The  famous  dynasty  of  Osman,  for  six  hundred  years  the 
pride  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  is  now  shorn  of  almost  the 
last  vestige  of  its  former  splendour,  and  the  Padishah  has 
sunk  to  the  painful  level  of  the  last  feeble  Abbaside  Caliph 
from  whom  Sultan  Selim  the  Grim  obtained  the  Osmanli 
succession  to  the  Commandership  of  the  Faithful  four 
centuries  ago.  This  transformation  has  been  brought 
about  solely  by  the  Turks  themselves,  and  more  especially 
by  the  very  men  who,  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  emphatically 
proclaimed  their  loyalty  to  the  Sultanate,  and  declared 
that  once  the  Sultan  had  been  liberated  from  “  enemy 
custody,”  the  Imperial  prerogatives  would  be  restored. 
Yet  Turkey  is  a  Republic  to-day;  the  Sultanate  has  been 
abolished,  and  the  Caliph  is  little  more  than  a  mere  orna¬ 
ment  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  Turkish  prestige  amongst  Islamic  nations. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  how  this  has  been 
brought  about,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  abandon  the 
illusion  that  the  dominant  party  in  Turkey  to-day  repre¬ 
sents  a  new  political  school,  with  little  or  no  connection 
with  the  past.  In  reality,  the  so-called  Nationalist  Move¬ 
ment,  directed  by  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha  since  1919,  is  in 
the  direct  line  of  succession  to  the  Young  Turk  Movement, 
born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
developed  by  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  an 
institution  very  much  misunderstood  in  Great  Britain, 
where  attention  has  been  concentrated  entirely  upon  the 
Committee’s  misdeeds  and  failures,  with  little  or  no 
endeavour  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  forces  which 
shaped  Unionist  policy.  The  Turks  themselves  despaired 
of  making  Europe  understand,  for  it  seemed  impossible 
to  persuade  the  European  to  think  of  Turkey  in  other 
than  European  terms,  and  Turkish  apologists  have,  there- 
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fore,  represented  the  Committee  as  a  band  of  scoundrels 
concerned  solely  with  their  own  private  ambitions  and 
interests.  In  reality,  Unionist  policy  embodied  the  ideals 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  Turkish  nation,  and  the  success 
of  the  Nationalist  Movement  of  1919  was  principally  due 
to  the  fact  that  its  objects  were  essentially  identical,  albeit 
adapted  to  special  conditions,  with  those  of  the  Committee. 
No  more  striking  illustration  of  this  identity  could  be  found 
than  a  quotation  from  a  speech  made  on  February  22nd, 
1911,  by  the  late  Musa  Kiazim  Effendi,  the  Unionist 
Sheikh  ul  Islam,  who  signed  the  “  fetva  ”  proclaiming  a 
Holy  War  against  the  Allies.  Strongly  criticising  a 
motion  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  late  Damad  Ferid 
Pasha,  for  the  restoration  of  certain  of  the  Imperial  pre¬ 
rogatives,  Musa  Kiazim  Effendi  endeavoured  to  prove  by 
the  Koran  that  “  sovereignty  belongs  to  the  nation  ” — the 
exact  words  used  by  the  Great  National  Assembly  in  the 
decree  by  which  the  Sultanate  was  abolished  in  1922.  “  In 
such  circumstances,”  he  argued,  “  how  can  we,  in  the 
name  of  religion,  acknowledge  an  absolute  sovereignty  in 
a  single  person?  It  is  under  these  conditions  that  we 
acknowledge  in  the  sovereign  the  quality  of  Caliph.  The 
Prophet  made  it  his  duty  to  consult  his  people  in  all 
matters  unforeseen  by  the  Law.  Therefore,  it  is  only  by 
virtue  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  that  the  Padishah 
has  become  a  true  Caliph.”  The  speaker  later  aroused 
a  tremendous  storm  when,  referring  to  the  union  of  various 
ethnical  elements,  he  remarked :  “  By  union,  this  nation 
will  survive  eternally.  If  we  are  disunited,  the  Turkish 
Government  will  survive  by  force  of  arms  and  by  its 
authority,  but  the  other  nationalities  will  be  annihilated. 
It  is  they  whom  I  pity.”  Ten  years  later,  it  was  again 
Damad  Ferid  Pasha  who  championed  the  cause  of  the 
Sultanate  against  the  advocates  of  “  national  sovereignty,” 
amongst  whom,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  there  was  another 
Musa  Kiazim  Effendi,  who  for  a  while  was  Commissioner 
for  Religious  Affairs. 

The  Turkish  Nationalist  Movement,  as  regards  the 
policy  adopted  both  towards  the  Sultanate  and  towards 
non-Turkish  ethnical  elements,  as  also  In  all  other 
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important  respects,  is  a  direct  development  of  Young  Turk 
doctrines,  although  there  are  indications  that  the  actual 
abolition  of  the  titular  Sultanate  is  an  extension  beyond 
the  limits  conceived  by  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Pro¬ 
gress.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  that  extension  will 
be  permanent,  and  whether  the  Republican  formula  will 
be  maintained;  but  that  the  essential  principles  of  Young 
Turk  policy  are  the  permanent  basis  of  Turkish  national 
ideals  is  incontestable.  Those  principles  are  well  known, 
for  they  were  concisely  embodied  in  the  Turkish  National 
Pact,  and  they  may  be  summarised  by  the  formula, 
“Turkey  for  the  Turks,”  which  was  really  the  keynote 
of  the  “  Ottoman  ”  policy  of  the  Unionists,  as  may  be 
readily  understood  from  the  previously  quoted  speech 
of  the  late  Musa  Kiazim  Effendi.  What  was  the  nature 
of  the  forces  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  these  principles, 
and  the  application  of  such  desperate  methods  for  their 
fulfilment  during  the  last  fifteen  years?  The  difficult 
problems  confronting  the  Turkish  nation  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  without  first  finding  an  answer  to  this  question,  and 
sympathy  without  understanding  is  little  better  than  idle 
sentiment,  for  it  is  not  only  unstable,  but  utterly  useless 
in  periods  of  crisis.  Because  this  question  has  never  been 
carefully  studied.  Great  Britain  failed  the  Turks  when 
they  looked  to  the  British  for  help  and  guidance  before 
the  war,  just  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Government,  for  the 
same  reason,  committed  every  possible  sin  of  omission 
and  commission  towards  Turkey  after  the  Armistice  of 
Mudros.  Turkey  is  in  dire  need  of  sympathy  and  assist¬ 
ance  to-day,  and  Great  Britain,  more  than  any  other 
Power,  is  in  a  position  to  help,  but  unless  there  is  also 
sympathetic  understanding  the  Turks  will  neither  ask  nor 
accept  our  help. 

The  outstanding  fact  in  Turkey’s  history  during  the 
last  fifty  years  is  not  this  or  that  war,  nor  the  loss  of 
various  provinces,  nor  even  the  national  bankruptcy  pro¬ 
claimed  by  Mahmud  Nedim  Pasha  in  1875,  but  the  rapid 
depopulation  of  Anatolia  and  the  disastrous  physical 
decline  of  the  T urkish  population.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain 
exact  statistics  in  connection  with  any  branch  of  Turkish 
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affairs — except  those  for  which  the  Public  Debt  is 
responsible — but  certain  approximate  figures  are  available, 
and  may  safely  be  used  as  a  basis  for  general  estimates. 

What  the  population  of  Anatolia  was  a  hundred  years  ago 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  it  probably 
amounted  to  about  i5,C)00,cxx).  The  rapid  depopulation 
of  the  country  appears  to  have  commenced  soon  after  the 
introduction  of  conscription  in  1880,  a  measure  applied 
only  to  Moslems  until  1908.  According  to  Redhouse’s 
estimate  in  1878,  the  total  population  of  Anatolia,  includ¬ 
ing  Erzerum  and  Van,  amounted  to  about  12,000,000 — of 
whom  some  2,500,000  were  Christians — and  the  census  of 
1887  gave  a  similar  figure.  All  subsequent  estimates,  until 
after  the  proclamation  of  the  Constitution  in  1908,  were 
based  upon  these  figures.  Prior  to  1912,  the  Moslem 
population  of  Anatolia  and  Turkey  in  Europe  combined 
numbered  about  10,500,000.  By  1914  the  Turks  had  lost 
almost  the  whole  of  their  European  possessions,  including 
the  yEgean  Islands,  with  a  population  of  about  6,000,000, 
of  whom  some  3,000,000  were  Moslems.  If,  therefore, 
this  figure,  together  with  about  1,000,000  for  the  Moslem 
population  of  the  Constantinople  and  Adrianople  pro¬ 
vinces  is  deducted  from  the  total  of  10,500,000,  the 
Moslem  population  of  Anatolia  may  be  estimated  to  have 
been  in  1914  about  6,500,000.  The  Christians  at  the  same 
time  numbered  about  2,000,000.  Thus  in  one  generation 
the  Moslem  population  of  Anatolia  had  declined  by  no  c 

less  than  30  per  cent.,  a  truly  appalling  figure.  The  reason  j 

for  this  grave  state  of  affairs  is  connected,  not  so  much  t 
with  constant  warfare,  but  with  the  frightful  inroads  made  j 
upon  the  national  physique  by  venereal  diseases,  the  c 
propagation  of  which  was  enormously  intensified  by  the  t 
application  of  conscription.  t 

As  long  ago  as  1867,  Mustapha  Fazyl  Pasha  sounded  t 
the  alarm,  but  nothing  was  done,  and  innumerable  Con¬ 
sular  reports  to  every  Government  in  Europe  testify  to  r 
this  terrible  fact,  that  the  Turkish  nation  is  stricken  with  t 
a  mortal  disease,  and  must  ultimately  disappear  unless  the  c 
most  energetic  steps  are  taken  immediately.  The  provinces  p 
of  Castamouni,  Sivas,  and  Konia  are  especially  affected  [ 

by  the  venereal  scourge,  and  in  certain  districts  the  entire  | 
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population,  male  and  female,  adult  and  juvenile,  is 
infected. 

Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  in  the  midst  of  his  numerous  pre¬ 
occupations,  managed  to  spare  a  moment  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  peril,  and  a  German  specialist.  Dr.  von  During 
Pasha,  was  sent  to  Anatolia  to  report  and  suggest 
remedies  for  the  evil.  Dr.  von  Diiring’s  reports  were  of 
such  an  astounding  nature  that  they  have  never  been  made 
public,  but,  unhappily,  in  spite  of  Imperial  irades,  nothing 
has  ever  been  done  in  connection  with  this  most  vitally 
important  problem. 

The  extent  of  the  evil  was  revealed  to  a  certain  extent 
by  Dr.  Abdullah  Djevdet  Bey,  who  stated  in  a  letter 
published  in  the  Kurdish  review.  The  Kurdish  Sun,  in 
October,  1913  :  “  This  year,  out  of  744  young  men  who 
were  examined  for  military  service  in  the  single  province 
of  Adana,  12  only  were  found  to  be  free  from  venereal 
diseased 

Finally,  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  bulk  of  the  Turkish 
troops  actually  employed  in  the  fighting  line  during  the 
war  were  recruited  from  the  Moslems  of  Anatolia,  and  that 
the  total  Turkish  losses  in  dead  amounted  to  at  least 
i,ooo,ocxD  men — Gallipoli  and  Sari  Kamish  alone 
accounted  for  300,000 — and  if  allowance  is  made  for  the 
constant  fighting  since  1918,  including  internecine  strife 
with  Circassians  and  Kurds,  the  Moslem  population 
cannot  be  estimated  to  number  more  than  4,5oo,o<X)  at  the 
present  day.  The  Christian  element  has  practically  ceased 
to  exist,  of  course,  and  the  decline  of  the  total  population 
as  compared  with  forty  years  ago  must  be  at  least  50  per 
cent. ;  but  whereas  the  disappearance  of  the  Christians  has 
been  due  to  fortuitous  circumstances,  the  dwindling  of 
the  Moslem  population  from  over  9,000,000  to  about  half 
that  number  has  been  due  principally  to  physical  decline. 

Like  former  Unionist  Governments,  the  Angora  Govern¬ 
ment  are  well  aware  of  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  but 
have  been  equally  impotent.  Such  futile  remedies  as 
ordinances  of  compulsory  marriage,  and  the  compulsory 
presentation  of  medical  certificates  before  marriage,  have 
been  tried,  but  these  measures  alone  were,  of  course,  use¬ 
less,  and  have  been  abandoned,  as  the  attempt  to  enforce 
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prohibition,  in  connection  with  the  same  object,  will 
probably  be  abandoned.^ 

When  the  Unionists  came  into  power  Turkey  was 
menaced  upon  all  sides  by  enemies  great  and  small,  and  it 
was  considered  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  organise  the 
defences  of  the  Empire  against  what  seemed  to  be  the  most 
immediate  danger.  The  resources  of  the  Empire  were, 
however,  not  sufficient  even  for  this,  and  no  money  what¬ 
ever  could  be  found  for  the  treatment  of  internal  trouble. 

The  Germans,  who  were  better  served  than  the  other 
Powers,  were  fully  aware  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and 
succeeded  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  Turks  to  the 
Caucasus  and  Central  Asia,  where  dwelt  some  60,000,000 
people  of  the  Turkish  “  Urstamm,”  allied  to  the  Osmanlis 
in  blood,  in  language,  in  tradition,  and  in  religion ;  people, 
moreover,  who  were  physically  sound.  Why  should  the 
Turkish  nation  not  renew  their  waning  strength  by  a 
transfusion  of  blood  from  this  still  uncontaminated 
“  Urstamm  ”?  The  idea  of  an  infusion  of  new  blood  was 
by  no  means  new,  for  even  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid 
encouraged  the  settlement  of  Circassians  and  Moslems  of 
Tartar  race  in  Anatolia,  and  a  similar  object  underlay  the 
proposals  discussed  by  the  late  Talaat  Pasha  with 
M.  Venizelos,  for  the  exchange  of  populations  which  is 
now  being  carried  out  in  conformity  with  the  Treaty  of 
Lausanne.  If,  however,  the  barriers  between  the  Osmanli 
and  their  kin  in  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia  could  be 
broken  down,  a  torrent  of  clean  vitality  would  flow  into 
Turkey,  and  the  rejuvenated  Turkish  race  would  set  forth 
upon  the  conquest  of  a  new  and  glorious  destiny.  Thus 
Pan-Turanism  came  into  being;  thus  the  Turks  threw  in 
their  lot  with  the  Central  Powers,  although  everyone 
refused  to  believe  that  Russia,  and  not  Great  Britain  and 
France,  was  the  real  object  of  the  Turkish  attack  in  1914; 
thus  every  effort  was  made  to  break  through  to  Azerbaijan 
in  1915,  in  spite  of  Marshal  Liman  von  Sanders’s  emphatic 
protests;  and  thus  in  1918  a  Turkish  Army,  commanded 

(i)  According  to  a  report  from  Constantinople  dated  November  19th,  the 
Angora  Government  have  reintroduced  a  measure  for  compulsory  marriage, 
the  absurdity  of  which  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  this  measure  also 
provides  for  the  appUcation  of  penalties  if  married  couples  produce  no  children 
within  a  certain  period  after  their  union. 
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by  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  was  found  in  Baku,  although 
every  other  front  had  been  abandoned.  If  there  were  any 
lingering  doubt  as  to  the  real  directives  of  T urkish  policy, 
surely  a  study  of  the  events  of  the  past  four  years  should 
establish  the  preceding  argument  beyond  dispute.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Turkish  Nationalist  leaders  was  not 
to  concentrate  all  available  forces  against  the  Greeks,  but 
to  attack  Armenia,  and  once  again  Young  Turk  policy 
came  within  an  ace  of  fulfilment,  when  a  timely  “  revolu¬ 
tion  ”  delivered  Baku  to  the  Bolsheviks.  This  again  was 
the  true  reason  for  the  terrible  treatment  of  the  Armenians 
during  the  war.  They  were  a  barrier  on  the  road  which 
would  lead  to  salvation,  and  only  the  still  formidable 
might  of  Russia  stands  to-day  between  the  tiny  remnant 
of  that  unfortunate  nation  and  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
I  the  desperate  Osmanlis. 

I  The  policy  of  the  Angora  Government  in  the  Middle 
East  has  been  obscured  by  the  struggle  with  the  Greeks 
in  the  nearer  foreground,  but  a  study  of  Turkish  policy 
in  those  regions  during  the  last  few  years  would  prove 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  rulers  of  the  Turkish  Republic 
are  being  driven  by  the  same  inexorable  forces  in  the  same 
direction  as  their  Unionist  prototypes. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  economic  state  of  Turkey  to-day  is  as  desperate  as  the 
physical  condition  of  the  nation.  In  spite  of  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  Turkey  is  menaced  by  enemies  upon  all  sides, 
for  not  only  are  the  Greeks  thirsting  for  revenge,  and  the 
Bulgarians  eager  for  their  corridor  to  the  .^gean  Sea,  but 
Russia  will  surely  endeavour  to  reconquer  Kars  and 
Ardahan,  and  to  secure  other  advantages,  whilst  in  the 
South  the  prospect  of  an  Arab  Confederation  under  British 
and  perhaps  French  auspices  opens  up  possibilities  of 
very  great  danger.  Hence,  as  in  1908,  the  immediate  con¬ 
sideration,  as  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  has  unequivocally 
stated,  must  be  the  maintenance  of  adequate  defence 
forces.  But  these  cost  money,  and  enormous  sums  will  be 
required  to  defend  the  extensive  land  and  sea  frontiers  of 
the  Anatolian  peninsula. 

Prior  to  the  Great  War  the  revenue  of  the  Turkish 
Government  amounted  to  about  £28,000,000  gold,  from 
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a  total  population  of  about  20,cxx),cxx),  and  there  was  a 
debit  balance  of  at  least  ;^3 ,000,000  annually.  Revenue 
in  comparatively  prosperous  times  therefore  amounted  to 
about  30s.  per  head.  Imports  totalled  about  £25,000,000 
and  exports  £18,000,000. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  last  year  exports 
amounted  to  about  £1,750,000  and  imports  to  £5,000,000. 
Some  idea  of  the  damage  to  Turkish  commerce  resulting 
from  the  disappearance  of  the  Christian  population  may  be 
understood  from  the  following  details,  based  upon  the 
report  of  the  Directorate  of  Customs  : — 

Exports — January  to  June,  1923. 

Tobacco . ;{^40o,ooo  gold. 

Wool  . £350,000  „ 

Fruit  .  £75,000  „ 

Silk,  etc .  ;^7o,ooo  ,, 

Even  twenty  years  ago,  when  Turkish  exports  totalled 
£i2,cxx),ooo,  grape  exports  alone  were  worth  £1,742,000, 
silk  and  cocoons  £1,948,000,  wool  £522,000,  whilst  no 
less  than  12,760,000  kilos  of  wine  were  exported.  The 
revenue  from  silk  culture  alone  amou'nted  to  £80,000  in 
1900.  What  revenue  can  the  Turkish  Government  pos¬ 
sibly  collect  from  a  population  of  not  more  than  6,000,000 
(including  Constantinople  and  Thrace)  so  desperately 
impoverished  ? 

In  the  course  of  a  financial  session  in  the  Great  National 
Assembly  last  August,  Hassan  Fehmi  Bey  estimated 
revenue  for  1923  at  Ltqs.  115,000,000  and  expenditure 
at  Ltqs.  120,000,000.  On  a  gold  basis  these  figures  would 
be  equivalent  to  about  £15,000,000  and  £15,500,000 
respectively.  That  is  to  say,  there  would  be  an  estimated 
deficit  of  £500,000.  Unfortunately,  no  details  of  these 
estimates  were  published,  but  a  study  of  Sir  Adam  Block’s 
recent  report  in  connection  with  the  Public  Debt,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Hassan  Fehmi  Bey’s  own  avowals,  reveals  the  fact 
that  not  only  was  no  provision  made  for  debt  service  in 
these  estimates,  but  revenues  belonging  to  the  Public 
Debt  were  incorporated  with  the  receipts.  Although 
Hassan  Fehmi  Bey’s  estimate  was  independent  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  expenditure,  which  in  Turkey  frequently  equals 
ordinary  estimates,  the  real  deficit  will  certainly  amount  to 
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something  like  six  times  the  sum  officially  estimated,  pro- 
vided  that  the  most  rigid  economies  are  applied,*  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  upkeep  of  a  double  administra¬ 
tion  in  Angora  and  Constantinople  will  alone  involve 
extravagant  sums,  for  Fethi  Bey  recently  announced  that 
no  less  than  Ltqs.  28,000,000 — nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  revenue — had  been  voted  for  the  budget  of  the 
Constantinople  province.  The  real  annual  revenue  of  the 
Angora  Government  cannot  amount  to  more  than 
;^9,ooo,ooo,  and  expenditure  upon  the  present  scale  will 
be  far  in  excess  of  revenue  until,  and  unless,  the  nation  is 
carefully  nursed  back  into  economic  and  physical  pros¬ 
perity.  There  is  no  necessity  to  dwell  upon  the  inevitable 
results  of  the  conditions  described  above,  for  they  are 
obvious.  It  is  equally  certain  that  without  foreign 
assistance  the  doom  of  Turkey  is  sealed  even  more  inevit¬ 
ably  than  if  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  had  been  fulfilled. 
Great  Britain,  more  than  any  other  Power,  is  in  a  position 
to  give  the  required  assistance  of  a  material,  political,  and 
moral  nature.  If  the  truly  agonising  problems  with  which 
the  Turks  are  faced  to-day  are  properly  understood,  it  will 
be  possible  for  us  to  approach  the  T urks  in  the  right  way, 
and  to  offer  them  help  in  the  right  direction.  They  do 
not  want  loans — for  obvious  reasons — but  they  do  want 
a  helping  hand  and  an  understanding  spirit  of  sympathy. 
They  know  they  need  help  badly,  but  they  are  sore  and 
suspicious — again,  for  obvious  reasons — and  it  will  not  be 
an  easy  task  to  convert  their  hostility  into  friendship, 
although  it  would  certainly  be  to  the  interests  of  both 

Great  Britain  and  Turkey  if  this  could  be  achieved  with 

celerity.  It  will  certainly  not  be  achieved  by  our  pre-war 
policy  of  aloofness  and  laissez-faire,  any  more  than  by  the 
indescribable  policy  of  the  British  Government  between 
1918  and  1922. 

(i)  “  According  to  various  Press  telegrams  from  Constantinople  during  the 
first  week  in  January  the  budgetary  deficit  was  reported  to  be  between  five  and 
seven  million  pounds  sterling,  notwithstanding  the  irregular  method  of  estimating 
revenue.  Taking  debt  service  into  account,  it  is  probable  that  the  total  real 
deficit  is  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ten  millions  sterling.  No  wonder 
Hassan  Fehmi  Bey  has  resigned  the  Finance  Commissionership.  It  is  also 

worthy  of  note  that  the  deficit  is  said  to  have  been  largely  due  to  excessive 

military  expenditure.” 


GREEK  HUNTING  DANCE 

A  stone’s  throw  from  the  roar 
Of  trams  and  cheap- jack  stalls, 

She  danced  on  a  schoolroom  floor, 

And  was  framed  by  distempered  walls. 
Triumphant  over  the  meagre  event. 

With  one  wild  gesture  setting  us  free. 

She  danced  the  walls  away 
And  the  hectic  street. 

Our  narrow  day 
Fell  from  us;  we,  even  we 
Followed  her  whither  she  went 
With  flashing  limbs  and  the  fleet 
Flutter  and  lift  and  fall. 

Flicker  and  beat 
Of  her  dancing  feet. 

Cool,  slim  as  a  reed. 

Virgin  and  swift  and  tall, 

Virgin  and  glad. 

She  swayed  in  her  rapture,  her  speed. 

To  the  wind  that  blows  as  it  lists;  she  was  thrall 
To  the  fire  come  down  from  on  high. 

And  we  stilled ; 

And  we  worshipped  and  thrilled ; 

And  we  passed  from  the  speech  that  extols 
To  the  silence,  her  heavenly  due. 

For  we  knew  no  longer  our  names  or  our  parts 
In  a  drab  world  gone  clean  by; 

We  too,  we  too  were  clad 

In  that  brightness,  that  immortality  .  .  . 

Diana,  goddess  of  light,  half  flame,  half  snow. 
Was  it  you? — It  was  you 
(And  in  Walthamstow) 

Dancing  our  hearts  out  of  our  keeping.  Hearts? 
Huntress  ! — you  took  our  souls. 


V.  H.  Friedlander. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SOCIALISM 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review, 

i  Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Howard  Little’s  opening  sentence  in  his  article  in 
your  December  issue  is  so  startling  and  to  the  writer  appears  so  funda- 
;  mentally  wrong  that,  in  the  interests  of  fair  discussion,  I  am  writing 
a  few  lines  in  refutation  for  publication  or  not  as  may  appear  to  you 
desirable. 

“The  Socialist  at  his  best  or  at  his  worst  is  a  danger.”  His  next 
sentence  is :  ”  Like  every  other  danger,  Socialism  should  be  opposed,” 
followed  by  :  ”  Our  social  system  is  not  perfect.”  Here  is  an  amazing 
5  contradiction — a  social  system  postulated  as  a  necessity,  and  yet  con¬ 
demned  and  its  protagonists  to  be  regarded  as  dangerous  ! 

.Mr.  Little  looks  upon  Socialists  as  dreamers  imagining  that  mere  State 
ownership  will  place  us  in  a  hyjpy  position.  Mr.  Little  is  the  dreamer. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Mr.  Little  has  ever  made  any  study,  much 
I  less  a  serious  study,  of  social  science.  No  student  of  Benjamin  Kidd 
j  could  be  guilty  of  such  mis-statements  and  contradictions,  yet  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  any  Englishmen  should  venture  forth  in  public  on  the 
!  subject  of  Socialism  who  had  not  studied  the  greatest  writer  on  Socialism 
I  in  the  English  language. 

So  far  from  Socialism  being  a  danger,  it  is  the  refusal  to  recognise 
how  deep-seated  and  fundamental  to  human  nature  is  the  socialistic 
ideal,  and  how  vastly  important  its  normal  development  which  constitutes 
i  the  danger. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  using  exaggerated  language  when  I  say  that  there 
is  no  meaning  in  human  life  or  its  varying  activities  except  its  tendency 
towards  social  integration. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  large  majority  of  the  evils  from  which 
the  world  is  suffering  to-day  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fundamental 
character  of  the  socialistic  idea  is  suppressed  and  not  recognised  by 
the  ruling  powers,  and  that  all  the  foolish  and  dangerous  and  anarchical 
expressions  of  this  idea  are  the  direct  consequence  of  this  suppression 
of  a  great  fundamental  truth. 

One  thing,  at  any  rate,  is  certain,  that  no  Cabinet  in  the  world  whose 
members  had  made  a  serious  study  of  sociology  and  biology  would  fail 
1  to  recognise  the  necessity  for  frankly  stating :  ”  Let  us  develop 
Socialism.  Let  us  give  the  fullest  play  to  the  development  of  the 
f  socialistic  idea  on  sound  lines.  Previous  Cabinets  have  tinkered  at  the 
'  subject  and  produced  from  time  to  time  socialistic  measures,  but  are 
.  constantly  finding  that  the  mending  of  old  leather  bottles  with  new 
'  leather  is  unsatisfactory,” 
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If  I  may  add  one  word  of  personal  experience,  I  have  never  embraced 
Socialism  as  a  political  faith,  I  have  never  belonged  to  any  socialistic 
society,  and  yet  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  the  essence  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  depends  upon  recognition  of  the  fact  that  slowly,  surely,  inevitably, 
humanity  must  express  itself  and  its  varying  activities  through  a  sound 
development  of  its  social  aspirations,  and  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
there  are  many  thousands  of  people  who  would  say  exactly  the  same 
thing. 

Probably  the  most  satisfactorily  governed  countries  in  the  world  to-day 
are  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  New  Zealand,  every  one  of  which  is 
based  upon  the  ideas  herein  expressed. 

J.  Catesby  Holland 

Union  Club  of  South  Africa,  Johannesburg. 

January,  1924. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  an) 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps  or 
a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


